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A D.V E.R T I S E M E N T. 

Portions 8f the following narrative were amongi the 
earliest prose performances of the writer. The materials 
are gathered from facts, partly occurring under his own 
observation. In a recent pcr*sal of this, vnong JJtHb? 
crude efforts of his boyhood, he was seized with the desire 
to make some use of his early labours. Attempting to 
arrange and prepare it for the press, the work gyew 
beneath his hands to an extent far exceeding his original 
purpose, which was simply that of constructing a rapid 

• 

magazine article. He is awye»that such a pnocess of 
expansion is liable to some dangers and many objections; 
not the least «f which, in popular estimation, is the 
probable lack of exciting ^ti«n. To reader^ who are 
simply in search of incidents and that sort of interest 
which appeals to the blood rather than the brain, it may 
be necessary, by way of warning, and to prevent uHfeft- 
sonable misconception, Jo say that this story offers very 
little encouragement. Jt does not belong to the sdhool 
of Marryat or Ainsworth. 



ADVi iRTtSEMENT. 


If it depicts some ‘•disastrous chances,’' it is yet with¬ 
out those 

“ Moving accidents by flood and field,” 

those 

“ Hairbreadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach,” 

which so richly garnish, in general, thc^arratives of these 
very popular writers. The author has contemplated 
another class of readers, if is 'trials and. troubles are 
those ot domestic life only,—where the passions, erring 
and excited, develope themselves in faults and vices, rather 
tkar in cnmes. An attempt to analyze the heart in some 
of its toils,—-to pursue its phases,—trace, if possible, the 
source^-rf ifs perversities and afflictions,—its thousand 
self-destr.oying inconsistencies, and seemingly wilful war¬ 
fare* with reason and slow experience,—has been the chief 
design of this narrative, and of the writer. He reviews 
his work, now th'o.t his task is finished, with many mis¬ 
givings. He is not blind to the difficulty of narrating the 
struggles of a blind heart. Perhaps there is no perform¬ 
ance more difficult—less likelj to be successful; particu¬ 
larly when it is rememberecj that he undertakes to do this, 
not so much by events, which' naturally speak for them- 
««fars, but by that silent progress, the under-currents of 
moods and feelings—moods which look but speak not— 
andcfeelings that boil in their fountains but are never suf- 
flred to overflow. ’This is the characteristic of the social, 
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in contradistinction to the hi^orjcal romance. It is nar¬ 
rated, not acted. One single soul is. taken, and made to 
declare'its dreary experience for itself. It has no assis¬ 
tants—there is no chorus-%-#io other actors are ^itrmittcd 
41 speaks, or not, to the purpose, as one giving evidiThcc 
Perhaps, like such a witness, though sworn, it may spean 
some—much—bill not the whole truth. The writer, how¬ 
ever, has striven that such should not be the case. He 
has conducted the cross-examination with a searching 
scrutiny, and if any matters of evidenc# are left unre¬ 
vealed, the fault is rather in the lawyer than the witness. 
The courteous reader will be pleased to perceSve this faul f 
in neither. In neither—we answer for botlj*— is it wilfui. I 
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THE feUND HE A Jt T. 


CHAPTER I. 


a Who dares bestow the infant his true name ? 

The few who felt and knew, but blindly gav*?; 

Their knowledge to the multitude,—they fell! 

Incapable to keep their full hearts in, 

They, from the first of immemorial time, 

Were crucified or burnt.” 

Goethe's Faust. 

The pains and penalties «f Tolly are no^ neces¬ 
sarily death. They were in old times, perhaps, 
according to tfcc text, and he who kepfc not to him¬ 
self the secrets of his silly hgfn£ was surely crucified 
or burnt. Though lacking ^penalties extreme like 
these, the present is not without its own. All times, 
indeed, have their penalties far folly, much mor<^ 
certainly than for crime; and this fact furnishes one 
of the most human arguments in favour of the doc¬ 
trine of rewards # and pupishments in the future state, 
But these penalties are not always mortifications and 
VOL. i. 2 
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trials of the flesh. TIiq’-c arc punishments of the soul; 
the spirit; the sensibilities; the intellect;—which are 
most usually die consequences of one’s own folly. 
-There^s a perversity of, tpooU which is the worst 
ofvjill spc?h penalties. There are tortures which the 
-frolteh heart equally inflicls and endures. The pas¬ 
sions riot on their own nature; and,feeding as they 
do upon thqt bosom from which they spring, and in 
wh^eh they flourish, may, not, inaptly, be likened to 
that unnatural brood which gnaws into the heart of 
the mother-'oird, and sustains its existence at the 
expense of hers. Meetly governed from the begin¬ 
ning, the^ are dutiful agents that bless themselves in 
their own obedience; but, pampered to excess, they 
are tyrants that never do justice, until at last, when 
they fitly conclude the work of destruction by their 
own. 

The narrative which follows is intended to illus¬ 
trate these opinions, li is the story of a blind heart— 
nay,'of,blind hearts*— blind through their own per¬ 
versity—blind to their own interests—their own joys, 
hopes, and proper sources of delight. In narrating 
my owtn fortunes, I depict theirs; and the old leaven 
of wilfulness, which belongs to our nature, has, in 
greater or less degree, a place in every human bosom. 

I was the only one •surviving of several sons. My 
parents died while I was yet an infant. I never 
knew them. I was left to,the doubtful charge of 
relatives, who might as well have been strangers, 
and learned to doubt and to distrust among the first 
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fatal lessons of my youth. 1,1'elt myself unloved— 
nay, as I fancied, disliked and despised. I was not 
merely-an orphan. I was poor, and \^as felt as bur¬ 
densome by those Sonnexions whom a dj’tfad of 
public opinion, rather than a sense of duty fcnd affec¬ 
tion, persuaded to take me to their homes. £Rfj;e, 
then, when littie more than three years old, I found 
myself,—a lonely brat, whom servant^ might flout 
at pleasure, and whom superiors only regardec^with 
a frown, f was just old enough to remember tfiht I 
had once experienced very different treatment. I 
had felt the caresses of a fond mother—I had heard 
the cheering accents of a generous and a geflflt. 
father. The one had soothed my griefs and en¬ 
couraged my hopes—the other had stiftiula'ijfl my 
energies and prompted my desires. Let no one fancy 
that, because I was a child, these lessons were pre¬ 
mature. All education, to be valuable, must begin 
with the child’s first efforts at discrimination. Sud¬ 
denly, both of Ihese fond plants disappeared^ and I 
was just young enough to wonder why. 

The change in my fortunes first tbjiched my sen¬ 
sibilities, which it finally excited until they^became 
diseased. Neglected, if not scorned, I habitually 
looked to encounter nothing out neglect or scorn 
The sure result of this condition of mind was a look 
and feeling, on my part, of habitual defiance. 1 
grew up with the njood of one who goes forth 
with a moral certainty that he must meet and pro¬ 
vide against an enemy. But I arrf now premature. 
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The uncle and aunt wjth»whom I found shelter were, 
what is called- in ordinary parlance, very good 
people. Thejj attended the most popular -church 
with tnpst popular punctuality. They prayed with 
upetion-^subscribed to all the charities which had 
jay'EUcity and a fashionabledist to recommend them— 
helped to send missionaries to Calcutta, Bombay, 
Owyhee, a^d other outlandish regions—paid their 
debt$ when they became due with commendable 
redSiness,—and were, in all out-of-door respects, the 
very sort of«-people who might congratulate them¬ 
selves, and thank God that they were very far supe¬ 
rior to their neighbours. My uncle had morning 
prayers at home, and my aunt thumbed Hannah 
Morq.,in the evening; though it must be admitted 
that the former could not always forbear, coming 
frem church on the Sabbath, to inquire into the last 
news of the Liverpool cotton market, and my aunt 
never failed, when they reached home, on the same 
blessed day, to mak& the house ring with another 
sort of eloquence than that to which she listened 
with such sapetified devotion from the lips of the 
preacher. There were some other little offsets 
against the perfectly evangelical character of their 
religion. One of these—khe first that attracted my 
infant consideration,—was naturally one which more 
directly concerned myself. I soon discovered that, 
while I was sent to an ordinary charity school of 
the country, in threadbare breeches, made of the 
meanest material,—their own son—a gentle and 
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good, but puny boy, whom their indulgence injured, 
and, perhaps, finally destroyed—was despatched to 
a fashionable institution which taught all sorts of 
ofogies ,—dressed in *such ‘choice broadcloth and 
gostly habiliments^as to ttiSke him an objecj of envy 
s»nd even odium among alibis less fortunate«cheol- 
fellows. Poor little Edgar ! His own good heatt 
and correct natittal understanding showed him the 
equal folly of that treatment to which lie was sub¬ 
jected, and the injustice and unkfhdness which «li% 
tinguished mine. He strove to make % amends, so 
far as I was concerned, for the error of his parents. 
He was my playmate, whenever he was ^ermitt^i 
but even this permission was qualified by some re¬ 
mark, some direction or counsel, from oi»e or other 
of his parents, which was intended to let him kHow, 
and make*mc feel, that there was a monstroBs dif¬ 
ference between us. The servants discovered this 
difference as quickly as did the objects of it; and 
though we were precisely of one agS, and I was 
rather the largest of the two, yet in addressing us, 
they paid him the deference which should only be 
shown to superior age, and treated me with the con¬ 
tumely only due to inferior^rUJrit. It was “ Master 
Edgar,” when he was spokerfto,—and “you,” when 
I was the object of attention. I do not speak of 
these things as of substantial evils affecting my con4 
dition. Perhaps, in one or more respects, they were 
benefits. They taught me humility i« the first place, 
and made that’hufnilify independenee, by showing 
2 * 
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me that the lesson was ^estowed in wantonness, and 
not with the purpose of improvement. And, in pro¬ 
portion as my physical nature suffered their.neglect, 
it acquired strength by the very roughening to which 
that neglect exposed it. ' In this t l possessed a vart 
advantage over my little companion. His frame, 
naturally feeble, sunk under the oppressive tender¬ 
ness to which the constant care 01 a vain father, a 
doting mofner, and sycophantic friends and servants 
.subjected it. The attrition of boy witn boy, in the 
half manly sports of schoolboy life,—its very strifes 
and scuffles—would have brought his blood into ade- 
<$iiate circulation, and gardened his bones, and given 
elasticity to his sinews. But from all these influ¬ 
ences, it»,was carefully preserved and protected. 
He was not allowed to run, for fear of being too 
rpuch heated. He could not jump, lest he might 
break a blood-vessel. In the ball play, he might get 
an eye knocked out; and even tops and marbles 
werq forbidden, lest he should soil his hands and 
wear out the knees of his green breeches. If he 
indulged in these sports it was only by stealth, and 
at the fearful cost of a falsehood on every such occa¬ 
sion. When will parents learn that entirely to crush 
and keep down the proper nature of the young, is to 
produce inevitable perversity, and stimulate the boy¬ 
ish ingenuity to crime ? 

With me the case was very different. If cuffing 
and kicking could have killed, I should have died 
many sudden and severe deaths in the rough school 
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to which I was sent. If ey§s yvere likely to be lost 
in the campus, corded balls of India-rubber or still 
harderones of wood, impelled by shinnyjpticks, would 
have obliterated all of ftiine though they had bq<in nu- 
«erous as those of $.rgus. *afy limbs and eyesKJscapej} 
dll injury; my frame grew tall and vigorous in'coflse- 
quence of neglect, even as the forest tree, left to the 
conflict of all the* winds of heaven; whijp my poor 
little friend, Edgar, grew daily more and rnore 
diminutive, just as some plant, which nursing dni 
tendance within doors, deprives of the*wholesome 
sunshine and generous breezes of flic sky. The 
paleness of his cheek increased, the langijor of hts 
frame, the meagreness of his form, the inability of 
his nature! He was pining rapidly aw^, in jsgite 
of that excessive care, which, perhaps, had been in 
the first instance, the unhappy source of all his feeble¬ 
ness. He died—and I became an object of greater 
dislike than ever to his parents. The^ could not but 
contrast my strength with fys •feebleness;—my im¬ 
provement with his decline;—and when thej^remem- 

bered how little had been their regafd for me, and 

• . • 

how much for him—without ascribing the difference 
of result to the true cause—they repined at the ways 
of Providence, and thrcw*upun me the reproach of 
it. They gave me less heed and fewer smiles than 
ever. If I improved at school, it was well, perhaps^ 
but they never inquired, and I could not help fancy¬ 
ing that it was with a positive expre&ion of vexatioiT, 
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that my aunt heard, pn one occasion, from my 
teacher, in the.presence of some guests, that I was 
likely to be an honour to the family. “ An honour 
tothejamily, indeed!” This w#\s the clear expression 
in that Christian lady’s' eyes, as I saw them sin]', 
immediately after in a scornful examination of my 
rugged frame and coarse garments.^ 

The family had its own source's of honour, was 
the calm Opinion of both of my patrons, as they 
hurwed their eyes upon their only remaining child,— 
a little girl ytbout five years old, who was playing 
around them qn the carpet. This opinion was also 
mine, evqn then; and my eyes followed theirs in the 
same direction. Julia Clifl’ord was one of the sweet¬ 
est little furies in the world. "Tendfer-hearted, and 
just, and generous, like the dear little brother, whom 
she hacl only known to lose, she was yet as playful 
as a kitten. I was tudee her age—just ten—at this 
period; and a sort of instinct led me to adopt the 
little creaturej'in place of poor Edgar, in the friend¬ 
ship of my boyish heart. I drew her in her little 
wagon—carried her over the brooklet—constructed 
her tiny playthings;—and, in consideration of my 
usefulness, in most geridVdfly keeping her in the best 
of humours, her mother was not unwilling that 1 
should he her frequent playmate. Nay, at such 
times she could spare a gentle word even to me, as 
one throws a bone to the dog, who has jumped a 
pole, or plunged into the water, or worried some other 
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dog, for his amusement. M oo other period did 
my worthy aunt vouchsafe me such -unlooked for 
consideration. 

But Julia Clifford wtft not # my only friend. I«had 
nlltde another, shortly before the death of Edgar; 
though, passingly it may be* said, friendship-maki«^ 
was no easy business with a nature such as mine 
had now become. The inevitable resujl of such 
treatment as that to whjph my earty,years had been 
subjected, was fully realized. I was suspicious To 
the last degree of all new faces—jealous of the 
regards of the old ; devoting myself where my affec¬ 
tions were set, and requiring devotion—rigii, exclu¬ 
sive devotion—from their object in return. There was 
a terrible earnestness in all my moods whfth 
my very love a thing to be feared. I was no tpfler 
—I could not suffer to be trifled with—and the 
ordinary friendships of man or boy cannot long 
endure the exactions of such a disposition. The 
penalties are usually thought «to* be—and are—infi¬ 
nitely beyond the rewards and benefits. 

My intimacies with William Edgertqp were first 
formed under circumstances which, of all others, 
are most likely to establish them on a firm basis in 
our days of boyhood. He*came iu my rescue one 
evening, when, returning {fom school, I was beset 
by three other boys, who had resolved on drubbing 
me. My haughty deportment had vexed their self¬ 
esteem, and, a^ the sajne cause haTl left me with 
few sympathies, it was taken for grSnted that the 
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unfairness of their assault would provoke no censure. 
They were mistaken. In the moment of my great¬ 
est difficulty, William Edgerton dashed in among 
them. My exigency r,ondei l 6d his assistance a very 
singular benefit. My nose was already brokerf— 
nae of my eyes sealed up for a week’s duty ; and I 
was suffering from small annoyarpes, of hip, heart, 
leg and thigh, occasioned by the repeated cuffs, and 
the reckless kicks, which I was momently receiving 
from three points of the compass. It is true that 
my enemies had their hurts to complain of also; 
but the odds' were too greatly against me for any 
conduce or strength of mine to neutralize or over¬ 
come; and it was only by Edgerton’s interposition 
ifipt. I wlls saved from utter defeat and much worse 
usage. The beating I had already suffered. I was 
sore from head to foot for a week after; and my 
only consolation was, that my enemies left the ground 
in a condition, if any thing, something w’orse than 
my own. 

But 3 l had gained a friend, and that was a sweet 
recompense,:' 1 sweeter to me, by far, than it is found 
or felt by schoolboyg ( usually. None could know 
or comprehend the force of my attachment—my 
dependence upon the Lttachmcnt of which I felt 
assured!—none but those who, with an earnest, im¬ 
petuous nature like my own—doomed to denial 
from the first, and treated with injustice and unkind¬ 
ness,—has felt the pang of a worse privation from 
the beginning;—the privation of that sustenance, 
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which is the “ very be all anc^end all” of its desire 
and its life—and the denial of which chills and 
repels its fervour,—throws it back in despondency 
upon itself,—fills it witbsuspiftion, and racks it # \yith 
a «never-ceasirig conflict between its apprehension 
anti its hopes. 

ildgerton supplied a vacuum which my bosom 
had long felt. lit was, however, very unlike in 
most respects to myself. He was rather ohlegmatie 
than ardent—%low in h*s fancies,'and shy in his. 
associations from very fastidiousness. was too 
much governed by nice tastes, to be an active or 
performing youth ; and too mu^h restrained tjy them 
also, to be a popular one. This, perhaps, was the 
secret influence whicti brought us together. A 
mutual sense of isolation—no matter from what 
cause—awrdeened the sympathies between us. Our 
ties were formed, on my part, simply because I was 
assured that I should have no rival; and on his, 
possibly, because he perceived in my JTaughty re¬ 
serve of character, a sufficient security that his fas¬ 
tidious sensibilities would not be liksl^ to suffer 
outrage at my fiands. In every other respeqf our 
moods and tempers were utSTfy unlike. I thougni 
him dull, very frequently, wjjefl he was only balanc¬ 
ing between jealous and sensitive tastes;—and igno¬ 
rant of the actual, when, in fact, his ignorance simply 
arose from the decided preference which he gave to 
the foreign and abstract. He was contemplative— < 
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an idealist; I was impetuous and devoted to the 
real and living world around me, in which 1 was 
disposed to mingle with an eagerness which might 
ha^e been fatal; but for that restraint to which my 
own distrust of all things and persons habitua ] !y 
subjected me. 
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r'HAPTElfflJ.. 


UKwM yflUiam EdgeftWTandlulia Clifford jny 
young iriWVest affections were divided, entire!}*," 
if not equa^. I lived for no other—I cwed to seek, 
to know,Nno otBBf,—-and yet I often? shrunk from 
both. Even at that boyish period, while th«r heavier 
cares and the more gainful vexations of life were 
wanting to our annoyance, I had those of tflat g^jp* 
ing nature, which seemed to be born of the tree 
whose evif growth “ brought death into the world 
and all our *wo.” The pang of a nameless jealousy— 
a sleepless distrust,—rose unbidden to my heart at 
seasons, when, in truth, there,was no obvious cause. 
When Julia was most gentle,—when Willfhm was 
most generous,—even then, I had leaded to repulse 
them with an indifference which I did not fgel,—a 
rudeness which brought to my heart a pain even 
greater than that which cny wantonness inflicted 
upon theirs. I knew, evetjthen, that 1 was perverse, 
unjust; and that there was a littleness in the vexa* 
tious mood in which I indulged, that was unjust to 
my own feelingg, and unbecoming in a manly nature?. 
•But, even though I felt all this, as thoroughly as I 
von. 1 . 3 
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could ever feel it undfir any situation, I still could 
not succeed in overcoming that insane will which 
drove me tp its indulgence. Vainly have-I striven 
to account for the blindftss of heart,—for such it is, 
jn all sirch eases,—whi^ppossessed me. Was theffc 
ajjv tiling in my sec^t nature, born at my birth and 
growing with —which impelled me to 

this wilfulpess. 1 CaLummi.uzciv uciivVC * a - KiiWiftor 
serjous reflectiof^ anrf^sompeiied to^BBUMbt I^was 
•triib strict result of moods growing ow^^rmnip.u. 
lar treatment to which I had been snbiecW. It does 
not seem unnatural that an ardenPiempflP ot intnd, 
willing to confide, looking to love and affection for 
the only aliment which it most and chiefly desires, 
repeRed in this search, frowned on by its supe¬ 
riors as if it were something base, will, in time, grow 
to be habitually wilful, even as the treatment which 
has schooled it. Had I been governed and guided 
by justice, I am sure that I should never have been 
unjust. 

My waywardness in ennunood did not often 
amount to rudeness, and never, I may safely say, 
where rJulia was concerned. In her case, it was 
simply the exercise of a sullenness which repelled 
her approaches, even as its own approaches had 
been repelled by others. At such periods I went 
apart, communing sternly with myself, refusing the 
sympathy that I most yearned after, and resolving 
flot to be comforted. Let me do the dear child the 
justice to say that the only effect which this conduct. 
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had upon her, was to increase her anxieties to soothe 
the repulsive spirit which should have offended her. 
Perhaps; to provoke this anxiety in or#J it loves, is 
the chief desire of su£h a spirit. It loves to behold 
tfte persevering devotion, Which it yet pwversety 
J.oils to discourage. It srfliles within, with a bigger 
triumph, as it c»ntcmplate«uit% ownr power to impart 
the same sorrow which ^imilar perversity has 
alrelidyjtfde it-feel. 

But, Without seeking larther to analyze ana atr* 
count for such a spirit, it is quite sufficirtit if I have 
described it. Perhaps, there are othe^hearls equally 
froward and wayward with»my own. I know not 
if my story will amend—perhaps it may not even 
instruct or inform them ;—I feel that no story, 
ever truthful, could have disarmed the humour of 
that particular mood of mind which shows itself in 
the blindndss of the heart under which it was my lot 
to labour. 1 did not want knowledgp of my own 
perversity. I knew—I felt it, «s clearly as if 4 had 
seen it written in characters of light, on the walls of 
my chamber. . But, until it had exha8%ted itself and 
passed away by its own processes, no effort*pf mine 
could have overcome or banished it. I stalked 
apart, under its influence, m. gloomy savage—scorn¬ 
ful and sad—stern, yet suffering—denying myself 
equally, in the perverse and wanton denial to whicti 
I condemned all others. 

Perhaps, soijietjjing.of this temper is derived frofri 
the yearnings of the mental nature. It may belong 
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somewhat to the natural direction of a mind having 
a decided tendency to imaginative pursuits. There 
is a dim, vague, indefinite struggle, for ever going 
on in, ihe nature of such a nelson, after an existence 
and relations very foreign to the«world in which tt 
liyps; 'and equally far fro'tn, and hostile to, that con¬ 
dition in which it thrives. The vague discontent of 
such a mind is one of tl^ causes of its activity; and 
ho^y far it may tye stimulated into diseased, activity 
bjP injudicious treatment, is a question of Targe im¬ 
portance fop the consideration of philosophers. The 
imaginative ntiture is one singularly sensitive in its 
conditions; quick, jealeus, watchful, earnest, stirring, 
and perpetually breaking down the ordinary barriers 
actBal, in its struggles to ascertain the extent of 
the possible. The tyranny which drives it from the 
ordinary resources and enjoyments of the young, by 
throwing it more completely on its own, impels into 
desperate activity that daring of the imaginative 
mood, which, at no time, is wanting in courage and 
audacit/. My mind was one singularly imaginative 
in its structure 4 ; and my ardent tempe-ament contri¬ 
buted largely to its activity. Solitude, into which I 
was forced by the repulsive and unkind treatment of 
my relatives, was also favourable to the exercise of 
this influence; and my heart may be said to have 
tfiken, in turn, every colour and aspect which in¬ 
formed my eyes. It was a blind heart for this very 
rSason, in respect to all those things for which it 
should have had'a colour of its own. Books and the 
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woods—the voice of waters, and of song—the dim 
mysteries of poetry, and the whispers of lonely 
forest-walks, which beguiled me into myself, and 
more remotely from rgy fellftws, were all, so far as 
ngy social relations^were concerned, evil inf|uences! 
Influences which were only.in part overcome fey th(? 
communion of such gentle beings as William Edg?r- 
ton and Julia Clifford. 

With these friends, and these c^nly, T grew up. 
As my J'eafs advanced, my irtlirmacy with Hg 
former increased, and with the latter diminished. 
But this diminution of intimacy did ^ot lessen the 
kindness of her feelings, or the ordinary dev^tedness 
of mine. She was still—wfien the perversity of 
heart made me not tilind—the sweet ergature to 
whom the task of ministration was a pleasure %n- 
nitely beyond any other which I knew. But, as she 
grew up tp girlhood, other prospects opened upon 
her eyes, and other purposes upon those of her pa¬ 
rents. At twelve, she was carried maternal 
vanity into company—sent to the dancing-igthoo]— 
provided with teachers in music anct painting, and 
made to understand—so far as the actions, looks, 
and words of all around c»fl!tl teach—that she was 
the cynosure of all eyes, to whom the whole world 
was bound in deference. Fortunately, in the case 
of Julia, the usual effects oT maternal folly and indis^ 
cretion did not ensue. Nature interposed to protect 
her, and saved her in spite of them all. She wag 
^still the meek, mocrest fchild, solicitous of the happi- 
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ness of all around her,■•—unobtrusive, unassuming,— 
kind to her inferiors, respectful to superiors, and 
courteous to, and considerate of, all other- persons, 
Her,, advancing years,* whicto rendered these new 
acquisitions and accomplishments desirable, if rfe>t 
necessary, at the same»time prompted her foolish 
mother to another step which betrayed the hu¬ 
miliating regard which she entertained for me. 
When I was setpnteen, Julia was twelve, and when 
»«tner she nor myself had a'solitary thought of love, 
the over-c<yisiderate mother began to think, on this 
subject, for uf both. The result of her cogitations 
determioed her that jt was no longer fitting that 
Julia should be my companion. Our rambles in the 
woods together were forbid'den; and Julia was 
gravely informed that I was a poor youth, though 
her cousin,—an orphan, whom her father’s charity 
supported, and whom the public charity schooled. 
The poor child artlessly told me all this, in a vain 
effor/ to procure from pie an explanation of the mys¬ 
tery, (which her mother had either failed or neglected 
to explain,) by which such circumstances were made 
to account for the new commands which had been 
given lier. Weil miglTf she, in her simplicity of 
heart, wonder why it to, that because I was poor, 
she should be familiar with me no longer. 

The circumstance opened my eyes to the fact 
that Julia was a tall girl, growing fast, already in 
fcer teens, and Ifkely, under the rapitjjy maturing in¬ 
fluence of our‘summer sun, to be soon a woman.- 
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But just then,—just when «she first tasked me to 
solve the mystery of her mother’s strange requisi¬ 
tions, 1 did not think of this. I was toq much filled 
with indignation,—the^mortffled self-esteem wp$ too 
actively working L» my bosom to suffer me»to thinly 
oT any tiling but the indignity with which 1 was 
treated. A brief portion of the dialogue between 
the child and myself, will give some glimpses of the 
blind heart by which I was afflicted. 

“Oh, you’do not understand it' Julia. You tto 
not know, then, that you are the daughter of a rich 
merchant—the only daughter,—that ^ou have ser¬ 
vants to wait on you, and a carriage at command,— 
that you can wear fine silks, and have all things 
that money can buy, and a rich man’s daffghtei; dj* 
sire. You don’t know these things, Julia, eh?” 

“ Yes, ffidward, I hear you say so now, and I 
hear mamma often say the same things; but still I 
don’t see-” 

“You don’t see why that sljoald make a difference 
between yourself and your poor cousin, eh f Well, 
but it does; aqd though you don’t set? jt now, yet it 
will not be very long before ^ou will see, ani under¬ 
stand it, and act upon it, ’too, as promptly as the 
wisest among them. DonU you know that I am the 
object of your father’s charity—that his bounty feeds 
me—and that it would not be seemly that the worlcfr 
should behold me on a familiar footing of equality 
or intimacy wijh the daughter of iffy benefactor- 
-my patron—without wnom I should probably starve, 
or be a common beggar upon the highway?” 
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“ But father would npt suffer that, Edward.” 

“Oh, no! no!—he would not suffer it, Julia, sim¬ 
ply because his own pride and name would feel the 
sharpe and disgrace of'such athing. But though he 
would keep me from beggary .and the highway, 
Julia,'neither he nor ycur mother would spend a 
sixpence or make an effort to save my feelings from 
pain and misery. They protect hie from the scorn 
of others, tut they use me for their own.” 
r.'^he girl hung her head in silence. 

“ And ygu, too,” I added;—“the time will come 
when you, t(y>, Julia, will shrink as promptly as 
themselves from being seen with your poor rela¬ 
tion. You-” 

, 0v; “N°! no! Edward—how can you think of such 
a thing !” she replied with girlish chiding. 

“ Think it!—I know it! The time will soon be 
here. But—obey your mother, Julia. Go! Leave 
me now. Begin at once the lesson which, before 
many days, you wi{l find it very easy to learn.” 

This -was all very manly, so I fancied at the time; 
and then, blind with the perverse heart which trited 
within,me, 1 felt not the wantonness of my mood, 
and heeded not the bluer pain which I occasioned 
to her gentle bosom. ilpr little hand grasped mine, 
her warm tears fell upon it; but I flung away from 
Aer grasp, and left her to those childish meditations 
which I had made sufficiently mournful. 

Subsequent reflection, while it showed me the 
brutality of my conduct to Jhlia, r opened my eyes tq 
the true meaning of her mother’s interdiction; and 
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increased the pang of those* bitter feelings, which 
my conscious dependence had awakened in my 
breast. It was necessary ihat this dependence 
should be lessened; that, as#i was now approaching 
rqpnhood, I should cast about for the futCfrp *>nd. 
adopt wisely and at once tTie means of my support 
hereafter. It wtf% necessary that I should begin the 
business of life. On this head I had already re¬ 
flected somewhat, and any thought^had taken their 
direction from more than one conference which ^ 
had had with William Edgerton. His father was 
an eminent lawyer, and the law had f>een adopted 
for his profession also. I determined to ftiake it 
mine; and to speak # on this subject to my uncle. 
This I did. I chose an afternoon, the very week..'/ 
which my conversation had taken place with Julia, 
and, while the dinner things were undergoing re¬ 
moval, with some formality requested a private 
interview with him. He looked rouni at me with 
a raised brow of inquiry,—iKnltled his head,—and 
shortly after rose from the table. aunt stared 
with an air of sapercilious wonder; while poor Julia, 
timid and trembling, barely, ventured togivd. me a 
single look, which said,—and that was enough for 
me—“ I wish I dared say fhore.” 

My conference with my uncle was not of long 
duration. I told him it was my purpose,—my de* 
sire,—to begin as soon as possible to do something 
for myself. Hi« answer signified that such was his 
opinion also. So far we were agreed; but when I 
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told him that it was fny wish to study the law', he 
answered with sufficient, and as I thought, scornful 
abruptnessi — 

The law, indeed ! What puts the law’ into your 
head? ‘ What preparations have you made to stully 
the law ? You know nothing of languages which 
every lawyer should know—Latpi—” 

I interrupted him to say that I had some slight 
knowledge of Latin—sufficient, I fancied, for all 
'fegal purposes. 

“ Ah ! ftideed ! where did you get it ?” 

“ A friend lent me a grammar and dictionary, 
and I Jtudied myself.^ 

“ Oh, you are ambitious ; but you deceive yourself. 
we*rc never made for a lawyer. Besides, how 
are you to live while prosecuting your studies? 
No, no! I have been thinking of something for 
you, Edward,—and, just now, it happens fortunately 
that old Sqpire Farmer, the bricklayer, wants some 
apprentices- 

I could scarcely listen thus far. 

“ I thank, you, sir, but 1 have no disposition to be 
a bricklayer.” 

“ You must do something for yourself. You can¬ 
not expect to eat the bread of idleness. I have done, 
and will do for you what I can,—whatever is neces¬ 
sary;—but I have my own family to provide for. 1 
cannot rob my own child-” 

“Nor do f expect it, Mr.,Clifford,” I replied 
hastily, and with some indignation. “ It is my wish. 
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sir, to draw as little as possible from your income 
and resources. I would not rob Julia Clifford of a 
single dollar. Nay, sir, I trust before magy years to 
be able to refund you cSmry popper which has t>gen 
spfcnt upon me from the moment I entered your 
household.” 

lie said hastily— 

“ 1 wish nothing of that, Edward ;—but^he law is 
a study of years, and is ^expensive and unpromising 
in every respect. Your clothes alr'eady call for 5b 
considerable sum, and such a profession* requires, 
more than almost any other, that a student should 
be well dressed.” 

“ 1 promise you, sir. that my dress shall be such 
as shall not trespass upon your income. I Shall be 

governed by as much economy-” 

He interrupted me to say, that 
“ His duty required that his brother’s son should 
he dresseed as well as his associates.” 

1 replied, with tolerable corripoeurc — 

“ I do not think, sir, that bricklaying would ^iit me. 

1 have flattcred.myself, sir, that my talSgt-” 

“Oh, you have talents, then, have you? •Well, 
it is fortunate that the discovery nas been made in 
season.” 

I bore with* this, though mv cheek was burning, 
and said,—with an cllort to preserve my voice and 
temper, in which, though the difficulty was great, 1 
was tolerably successful— 

“You have misunderstood me in*some things, 
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Mr. Clifford;—and I will try now to explain myself 
clearly in others. Having resolved, sir, that the 

law shall hp my profession-” 

“,9a! resolved, say' you ?*' 

“Yer, sir.” 

_ “ Well, go on—go on!” 

“ Having resolved to pursue the study of law, and 
seeing tha£ I am burdensome and expensive to you— 
believing, too, that I can relieve you of the burden,— 
t have simply requested permission ot you to make 
the attempt.” 

“ Why, hoiv do you propose to do so—how can 
you support yourself-j-that is, relieve me of the bur¬ 
den of your expenses,—and study law at the same 
lime.” 

“ Such things have been done, sir; and can be 
done again. I flatter myself I can do it. Industry 
will enable me to do so. I propose to apply for a 
clerkship in a mercantile establishment, which 1 
know stands in need pf assistance, and while there, 
will pursue my studies in such intervals of leisure as 
the business will afford me.” 

“ You seem to have the matter ready cut and 
dry. Why do you come to me, then ? Remember, 
I can make no advances,” 

“ I need none, sir. My simple object with you, 
t sir, was to declare my intention, and to request that 
I may be permitted to refer to you the merchants to 
whom I mean to apply, for a knowledge of my 
character and attainments.” 
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“Oh, certainly, you may—for the character;— 
but as to the attainments”—with a sneering smile— 
“ of them I can say nothing* and, perhSps, the less 
said the better. I’ve no do*bt you’ll do well eflough 
\$th the merchant^ It does not need mucti geniu^ 
«r attainment for such situations. But, if you’ll take 
my counsel, you’ll go to the bricklayer. We want 
bricklayers sadly. To be a tolerable lavfyer, parts 
are necessary.; and God knows the.country is over¬ 
stocked with them already. Better tb’ n k a little 
while longer. Speak to old Farmer yourself.” 

I smiled bitterly—thanked him fo* his counsel, 
which was only a studied forrfi of insult, and turned 
away from him without further speech, anjJ with a 
proud swelling of indignation at my heart. Tbuf 
our conference ended. A week after, I was en¬ 
sconced behind the counter of a wholesale dealer, 
and my hands were already busy in turning over 
the heavy folios of Chitty and Blackston*. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 

Rehold me, then, merchandizing by day, and con¬ 
ning by night the intricate mysteries of law. Books 
for the latter purpose were furnished by my old 
Iriend, William Edgerton, from his father’s library. 
He himself was a student, beginning about the same 
time with myself; though with the superior privilege 

devoting himself exclusively to this study. But if 
he had more time, I was more indefatigable. My 
pride was roused, and emulation soon enabled me 
to supply the want of leisure. My nights were sur¬ 
rendered, almost wholly, to my new pursuit. I toiled 
with all the earnesther.s which distinguished my tem¬ 
perament, stimulated to a yet higher degree by those 
feelings of pride and pique, which were resolved to 
convince my sceptical, uncle that I was not entirely 
without those talents, Ihe assertion of which had so 
promptly provoked his sneer. Besides, I had 
already learned that no such scheme as mine could 
be successfully prosecuted, unless by a stern resolu¬ 
tion; and this implied the constant presence of a 
close, undeviating method m my studies. I tasked 
myself accordingly to read—understandingly, if pos- 
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sible—so many pages every night, making my notes, 
queries, doubts, &c., en passant. In order to do 
this, I prescribed to rnyself a rule, to,pass directly 
from the toils of the flay a^id the store, to mji sham¬ 
mer, suffering no stoppage by the way, and (Studiously 
denying myself the dangerous fascinations of that 
society which was every where at command, in the 
persons of young men about my own age and condi¬ 
tion. The intensity o^f my character, and the suspi¬ 
ciousness which it induced, helped me in this deter¬ 
mination. Perhaps, there is no greater danger to a 
young man’s habits of study and business, than a 
chat at the street corner, with a merry and thought¬ 
less group. A single half hour consumed in this 
manner, is almost always fatal to the*remaini»g 
hours of the day. It breaks into the circle, and im¬ 
pairs the method, without which the passage of the 
sun becofnes a very weary, and always an unprofit¬ 
able progress. If you would be a student, or any 
thing, you must plunge headlong into it at the»begin- 
ning—bury yourself in your business, and tlrork your 
way out of your toils, by sheer, dogged industry. 

My labours were so far successful that I could 
prosecute my studies with independence. I had 
left the house of my uncle the moment I took em¬ 
ployment in the mercantile house. My salary, 
though small, was ample; with my habits, it vww- 
particularly so. I had few of those vices in which 
young men ajc ^pt t£ indulge, and*which, when tlftey 
become habits, cease unhappily tfl be regarded as 
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vices. I used tobacco in no shape, and no ardent 
spirits. I needed no stimulants, and, by the way, 
true industry never does. It is only indolence that 
needs, drink; and indolence hoes need it; and the 
sooner drunkenness kills indolence by the use o" 
drink, the better for society. The only objection to, 
liquors as an agent for ridding the community of a 
nuisance, is, that it is rather too slow, and too offen¬ 
sive in its detailed operations.; arsenic would be far 
less offensive, more summary, and is far more cer¬ 
tain. You would seek vainly to cure drunkenness, 
unless you first cure the idleness which is its root 
and strength, and, while they last, its permanent 
support. But my object is not homily. 

[f I was free from vices such as these, however, 
I had vices of my own, which were only less odious 
as they were less obvious. That vexing, self-tor¬ 
menting spirit of which I have spoken as the evil 
genius that (jogged my footsteps—that moral per¬ 
verseness which I hay,e described as the “ blind 
heart”—still afflicted me, though in a far less degree 
now than when I was the inmate of my uncle’s 
dwelling, and exposed to all the caprices of himself, 
his wife and servants. I kept on good terms with 
my employers, for the very natural reason that they 
saw me attend to my business and theirs, with a 
'Kfearty cheerfulness that went to work promptly in 
whatever was to be done, and executed its tasks 
'ririth steady fortitude, neatness, apd rapidity. But, 
even with them, 1 1 had my snlks—my humours—my 
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stubborn fits of sullenness, that seemed anxious tc 
provoke opposition, and awaken ^vrath. These 
however, they considerately forgave in consideration 
of my real usefulness; and as they penceived Jjia 
whatever might have been the unpleasantness occa 
sioned by these specimens of spleen, they were nevei 
suffered to interfere with or retard tlitj operations o, 
business. “ It’s an ugly way he's got,” was, proba¬ 
bly, the utmost extent of what cither of the partners 
said; and of what is commonly saicbon such occa-, 
sions by most persons, who do n«t care to trouble 
themselves with a too ciosp inquiry. 

Well, at twenty-one, William Edgcrton and my¬ 
self were admitted to the practice of the law,.anc 
that too with considerable credit to ourselves. I hat 
long sitfee been carried by my friend into his famil) 
circle; .and Mr. Edgcrton, his father, had beet 
pleased to distinguish me with sundry attentions! 
which wore only grateful,t<* me in consequence oi 
the unusual deference with which hts manner 
evinced his regard. His gentle feejuiries and per* 
suasivc suggestions beguiled me into more freedom 
of speech than I had ever before been accustomed 
to; and his judicious management of my troubled 
spirit, for a time, stifled its contradictions, and sup¬ 
pressed its habitual tendencies. But it was 
some jealousy, and an erectness of manner which 
was surely ungracious, though, |!>erhaps, not offen¬ 
sive, that I endured and replied tb his inquiries into 
my personal condition, my resources, and the nature 

4 * 
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of that dependence which I bore to the family of 
my uncle. When he learned—which he did not 
from dm*— in what manner I hhd pursued my stu¬ 
dios—afternvhat toils of the day, and at what late 
hours of the night,—when’he found from a close 
private examination, which he had given me, before 
my admission that my knowledge of the law was 
quite as good as the greater number of those who 
apply for admission,—he was pleased to express his 
astonishment at my perseverance, and delight at my 
success. When,itoo, in addition to this, he disco¬ 
vered, up&n a minute inquiry from my employers 
and others, that 1 was abstemious, and indulged in 
no*oxcesses of any kind, his interest in me increased, 
as I thought, who had been accustomed to nothing 
af the sort, beyond all reasonable measure,—and I 
soon had occasion to perceive that it was? no idle 
curiosity that, prompted his consideration and 
inquiry 1 . 

Without' my knowledge, he paid a visit to my 
uncle. This gentleman, I may be permitted here to 
say, had ,been quite as much surprised as any body 
else, at my determined prosecution of my studies in 
spite of the difficulties by which I was surrounded. 
That 1 was pursuing them, while in the mercantile 
establishment to which I had gone, he did not be¬ 
lieve; and very frequently when I was at his house— 
for I visited the family, and sometimes, though un- 
frequently, dined $ith them on a Sabbath—he jeered 
me on my progress—the “wonderful progress,” as 
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he was pleased to term it—which he felt sure I was 
making with my Coke and Blaekstone, ^hile baling 
blankets, or bundling i!p plains and kerseys. .This 
I*bore patiently, sustained as I was by th» proud, 
indomitable spirit within nte, which assured fne of 
the ultimate triumph which I felt positive would en¬ 
sue. I enjoyed his surprise—a surprise tjjat looked 
something like consternation—when the very day # of 
my admission to the bar, and after that event, I en¬ 
countered him in the street, and in answer to his 
usual sarcastic inquiry: 

“Well, Edward, how doe% the law confc on? 
How is Sir William Blaekstone, Sir Edward Coke, 
and the rest of the white heads ?” 

I simply put the parchment into his hands which 
declared mf formal introduction to those venerable 
gentry. 

“ Why, you don’t mean? Is it possible? So you 
really are a lawyer,eh?” 

“ You see, sir,—and that, too, without any 
Greek.” 

“ Well, and what good is it to do you ? T« have 
a profession, Edward, is one* thing; to get business, 
another!” 

“Yes, sir,—but I take it^ the profession must be 
had first. One step is gained. That much is sure. 
The other, I trust, will follow in due season.” 

“ True, but I still think that the brlbklayer would 
make the more money.” 
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“ Were money making, sir, the only object ot 
lite, perhaps, tlien, that would he the most desirable 
business; but-" 

“Oh„ I forgot,—the talents, the talents are to,be 
considered.'’ 

And after the utterance of this sneer, as may he 
supposed, our dialogue did not much longer continue. 

I did not know of the contemplated visit of Mr. 
Edgerton to my worthy uncle, nor of its purpose, or 
I should, (post assuredly, have put my veto upon the 
measure with all the tenacity of a resentful spirit; 
but this gentleman, jvho was a man of nice sensi¬ 
bility as well as strong good sense, readily compre¬ 
hended-a portion of iny secret history from what 
was known to him. He easily conceived that my 
uncle was somewhat of a niggard Iron, the manner 
in which I had employed myself during my prepa¬ 
ration for the bar. He thought, however, that my 
uncle, though unwilling to expend money in the pro¬ 
secution of a scheme which lie did not approve— 
now that the scheme was so far successful as to 
afford every promise of a reasonable harvest, could 
not <fo less than come’forward to the assistance of 
one who had shown' sqch a determined disposition 
to assist himself. He was mistaken. He little knew 
the man. His interview with my uncle was a short 
one. The parties were already acquainted, though 
not intimately. They knew each other as persons 
of standing iu the same community, and this made 
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the opening of Mr. Edgertoh’s business easy. I 
state the tenor of the interview as it came to my 
knowledge afterwards. 

“ Mr. Clifford,” he sa*d, “ you have a nephew^-a 
yifung gentleman, \»ho has been recently admitted 
t# the bar,—Mr. Edward Clifford.” 

The reply, with a look of wonder, was necessa¬ 
rily affirmative. 

“ I have had much pleasure,” continued the othej, 
“ in knowing him for some time. He is an intimate 
of my eldest son, and from what has met my eyes, 
sir, I should say, you are fortunate *in having a 
nephew of so much promise.” 

“ Why, yes, sir, I believe ne is a ciever youm 
enough was the costive answer. 

“ He is more than that, sir. I regard him, indeed, 
as a most astonishing young man. The very man¬ 
ner in which he has pursued his studies while en¬ 
gaged in the harassing labours of a large wholesale 
business house of this city—alcfhe establishes fhis 
fact.” 

The cheeks of my uncle reddened* The last 
sentence of Mr. Edgerton vyas unfortunate ffir his 
object. It conveyed a tacit reproof, which the nig¬ 
gardly conscience of Mr. Otifford readily appropri¬ 
ated and, perhaps, anticipated. He dreaded lest 
Mr. Edgerton knew all. 

“ You are probably aware, Mr. Edgerton,” he 
replied with equal liysitaaicy and haste—“ you have 
heard that Edward Clifford is an orphan—that he 
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has nothing, and it was therefore necessary that he 
should learn to employ himself; though it was 
against n'.y wish, sir, that he went into a mercan¬ 
tile-house.” 

T,here was something suppressed in this—a mean 
evasion—for he could not easily have told Mr. 
Edgerton, without a blush, that, instead of the mer¬ 
cantile establishment, he would have made me a 
brick-layer’s hodman. But this, it seems, Edgerton 
had found out for himself. His reply,however, was 
calculated to soothe the jealous apprehensions of 
Mr. Clifford. He had an object in view, which he 
thought too importa.it to risk for the small pleasure 
of a passing sarcasm. 

“Perhaps, it has happened for the best, Mr. Clif¬ 
ford. You were right in requiring the young man 
to do for himself. Were I worth millions, sir, I 
should still prefer that my son should learn that 
lesson—that he should work out his own deliverance 
with the sweat of hi.; own brow.” 

“ I agree with you, sir, perfectly,” replied the 
other, with increased complacency. “ A boy learns 
to value his money a$, he should, only when he has 
earned it for himself” 

“ Ah ! it is not for this object simply,”—replied 
Mr. Edgerton,—“ that I would have him acquire 
habits of industry—it is for the moral results which 
such habits produce,^-the firmness, character, con¬ 
sistency—the strength and independence—temper¬ 
ance, justice—all of which arise, and almost only, 
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from obedience to this law. iBut it is clear that one 
cannot do every thing by himself, and this young 
man, though he has gone on in a manner that might 
shame the best of us, is*still not so thoroughly ir^de- 
pefndent as lie fancies himself, it will be sopae time 
before he will be able to realize any thing frofn his 
profession, and he will need some small assistance 
in the mean time.’* 

“ I cannot help him,” exclaimed Mr. Clifford, 
abruptly,—“F have no? the means? to spare. My 
own family need every thing that I can^give. lie 
has himself only tp blame. He chose Jiis profession 
for himself. I warned him rmainst it. He aeedn’t 
send to me.” 

“ Do not mistake Inc, Mr. Clifford#aid Mr. 
Edgcrton, calmly. “ Your nephew knows nothing 
of my presSnt visit. I would be loth that he should 
know. It *vas the singular independence of his 
mind that led me to the conviction, that he would 
sooner die than ask assistance from any body,.that 
persuaded me to suggest to you in what manner you 
might afford hmi an almost necessary»he!p, without 
offending his sensibility.” 

“ Humph!” exclaimed the other, while a sneer 
mantled upon his lips. “ yoli are very considerate, 
Mr. Edgerton; but the same sensibilities might 
prompt him to reject the assistance when tendered.” 

“ No, sir,” replied Edgerton, mildly—“ I think i 
could manage that.” 

“ I am sorrv, sir. that 1 cannot second your wishes 
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in any material respcfetwas the answer of my 
uncle ;—“ but I will see Edward, and let him know 
that my ho,use is open to him as it was from the 
time,,he was four year;* old'; and he shall have a 
seat at my table until ho can establish himself mot® 
to his satisfaction ; but money, sir,—in truth, I havft 
not a cent to spare. My own necessities-” 

“ Enough, sir,” said Mr. Edgcrton, mildly—“ I 
tafye ft for granted, Mr. Clifford, that if you could 
contribute to the success of your brother’s son, you 
certainly would neither refuse nor refrain to do so.” 

“ Oh, surely,—certainly not,” replied the other, 
hastily?* “Any thing,,that I could do,—any thing 
in reason, sir, I should bo very happy to do, 
-but- 

And then followed the usual rigmarole about 
“his own family,” and “hard times,” and “dimi¬ 
nished resources,” and all those stereotype common¬ 
places which are for ever on the lips of stereotype 
insincere people. Mr,, Clifford did not perceive the 
dry and somewhat scornful inuendo which lay at 
the bottom pt Mr. Edgerton’s seemingly innocent 
assumption; and the latter took his leave, vexed 
with himself at having made the unsuccessful appli¬ 
cation,—but still more angry with the meanness of 
character which he had encountered in my uncle. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


It is not improbable that, after a few hours given 
to calm reflection, my uncle perceived how ob¬ 
noxious he might be made to public censwre for his 
narrow treatment of my claims; and .the next day 
he sent for me in order to tender me the freedom of 
his house—a tender which he had made the day 
before to Mr. Edgerton in my behalf. But*his offer 
had been already anticipated by that excellent 
friend that flery day. Coming warm and fresh from 
his interview with iny uncle, he called upon me, 
and in a very plain, direct, business-like, but yet 
kind and considerate manner^ ijaformecT me thai he 
stood very much in need of an assistant who would 
prepare his papers—did me the hondtir to say that 
he fancied I would suit him better than any body 
else he knew, and offered m*e six hundred dollars for 
my services in that capacity for the first year of my 
service. My engagement to him, he .said at the 
same time, did not imply suen entire employment as 
would incapacitate me for the execution of any busi¬ 
ness which might, he intrusted to my hands indivi¬ 
dually. I was permitted tne use of a desk in his 
von. i. f> 
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office, and was also permitted to hang out my own 
banner from his window. I readily persuaded my¬ 
self that I ^could be of service to Mr. Edgerton,— 
such r serviee as would, perhaps, leave my obligation 
a light Qne—and promptly acceded to his offer. He 
had Scarcely departed when a servant brought q, 
note from Mr. Clifford. Even while meditating 
what he fancied was a favour, he could not forbear 
the usual sneer. The following was his communi¬ 
cation: 

“Dear Edward, —If you can spare a moment 
from jtour numerous clients, and are not in a great 
hurry to make your deposits, you will suffer me to 
see you ft the office before tu'o o’clock. 

“ Yours, affectionately, 

“J. B. Clifford.” 

“Very affectionately !” I exclaimed. It might be 
nothing more than«a pleasantry which he intended 
by the offensive passages in his note; but the whole 
tenor of his character and conduct forbade this con¬ 
viction. “No! no!” I muttered to myself, as the 
doubt suggested itself to my mind; “no! no! it is 
the old insolence—the insolence of pride, of con¬ 
scious wealth—of power, as he thinks, to crush! 
But he is mistaken. He shall find defiance. Let 
him but repeat those sarcasms and that sneer which 
are but too frbquent on his lips when he speaks to 
me, and I will'answer him, for the first time, bv a 
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narration which shall sting iTim to the very soul, if 
he has one!” 

This ^resolution was scarcely made* when the 
image of Julia Clifford—tbe sweet child—a *<fhild 
^ow no longer—tife sweet woman,—interp^sejJ, and 
4ny temper was subdued of its resolve, though its 
bitterness remained unqualified. 

And what of Julia Clifford? I have sakl but little 
of her for sopie time p#st, but shejias not been for¬ 
gotten. Far from it. She was still sufficiently the 
attraction that drew me to the dwelling oT my selfish 
uncle. In the three years that I hdU beer^ at the 
mercantile establishment, her*progress, in mind and 
person, had been equally ravishing and rajfid. She 
was no more the child, but the blooming girl—the 
delicate blossom swelling to the bud—the bud burst¬ 
ing into the nower,—but the bloom, and the beauty, 
and the idhocencc—the rich tenderness, and the 
dewy sweet, still remained the same through all the 
stages of her progress from the Infant to the woman. 
Wealth, and the arrogant example of those about 
her, had failed to change the naturally true and 
pure simplicity of her character. She was wiot to 
be beguiled by the one, nor ljiisguided by the other, 
from the exquisite heart \fhich was still worthy of 
Eden. When I was admitted to the bar at twenty- 
one, she was sixteen—the age in our southern 
country when a maiden looks her loveliest. But I 
had scarcely felt tljp changes in the last three years 
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which had been going on in her. I beheld beauties 
added to beauties, charms to charms; and she 
seemed every day to be the possessor' of new 
graces newly dropped from ^heaven ; but there was 
no change. Increased perfection does not impty 
change, nor does it suffer it. It was my custom, a" 
the condescending wish of my uncle expressed, that 
I should tike my Sunday dinner with his family. I 
complied with this request, and it was no hard mat¬ 
ter to do so. But it was a sense of delight, not of 
duty, that made me comply; and, but for Julia, I 
feel certain that I should never have darkened the 
doors, which opened to admit me only through a 
sense of duty. But the attraction—scarcely known 
to myself—drew me with singular punctuality; and 
1 associated the privilege which had been accorded 
me with another. I escorted the ladies to church; 
sometimes, too, when the business of my employers 
permitted, T spent an evening during the week with 
the family; and beholding Julia, I was not over¬ 
anxious to perceive the indifference with which I 
was treated by all others. 

But let me retrace my steps. I subdued my 
choler so far as to go, with a tolerable appearance 
of calmness, if not humility, to the interview which 
my uncle had been pleased to solicit. I need not re¬ 
peat in detail what passed between us. It amounted 
simply to a supercilious olfer, on his part, of lodging 
and board, until I should be sufficiently independent 
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4o open the oyster for myself. I thanked him with 
respect and civility, but, to his surprise, declined to 
accept his offer. 

< Why, what do voippropose to do?” he demanded. 

‘ Do what I hjve been doing for the t^iree past 
^ears ; work for myself, a«d pay my board from the 
proceeds of my own labour.” 

“ What, yon t|o back to the merchants, do you? 
You are wiser than I thought. The law would not 
give you yottr bread Acre for twenty years in this 
city.” 

“ You are mistaken, uncle I sait^ good humour- 
cdly—“ it is from the law that I propose to^et my 
bread.” 

“ Indeed !—You <fre even more sanguine than I 
thought jmu. But, pray, upon what do you base 
your expectations ?—the talents, I suppose.” 

1 felt the rankling of this well known and offen¬ 
sive sneer, but replied simply to the point. 

“ No, sir, upon assurances v^hich yoti will proba¬ 
bly think far more worthy of respect. I have 
already been employed by Mr. Eflgerton as an 
attorney, at a salary of six hundred dollars.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! Well, yotf are a fortunate fellow, I 
must say, to get such a helping hand at the outset. 
But you may want some small amount to begin 
with—you cannot di^iw upon Mr. Edgerton before, 
services are rendered, and if fifty or a hundred dol¬ 
lars, Edward-” 

“ I thank you, ^r;—so far from wanting money, 

5 * 
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I should be almost able to lend some. I have 
saved some two hundred from my mercantile 
salary.” 

I ( enjoyed the ghastly grin which rose to his 
features^ It was evident that be was not pleased 
that I should be independent. He had set out with 
the conviction, when my father died, that my sup¬ 
port and education would devolve upon him, and 
though they did not, yet it w f as plain enough to me 
that he was not unwilling that such should be the 
impression,of the community. I had disarmed him 
entirely by th^e simplest process, and, mortified at 
being disappointed, he was disposed to hate the 
youth who had baffled him. It was the strangest 
, thing in /.he world that such should be the feeling of 
any man, and that, too, in reference to so near a 
relation; but the case is nevertheless trbe. I saw 
it in his looks that moment—I felt it in bis accents. 
I knew that such was the real feeling in his soul. 
There are motive^ which grow from vanities, 
piques, rivalries, and tfie miserable ostentations of a 
small spirit, which act more terribly upon the pas¬ 
sions of man, than even the desire of gain or the 
love of woman. The heart of Mr. Clifford, was, 
after its particular fashipn, a blind heart, like my 
own. 

“ Well, I am glad you are so well off. You will 
dine with us on Sunday, I suppose V’ 

My affirmative was a matter of course; and, on 
Sunday, the evident gratification' of Julia when she 
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9aw me, amply atoned for aH her father’s asperities 
and injustice. She had heard of my success—and 
though in a sneer from the lips of her father—it was 
not the less productiv^of aji evident delight t<^ her. 
She met me with the expression of this delight upon 
all her features. 

“ I am so glad, so very glad, and so surprised, 
too, cousin Edward, at your success. Aijd yet you 
kept it all to yourself. You might have told me, 
at least, that you were studying’faw. Why was 
it that I was never allowed to know of your 
intention?” 

“ Your father knew it, Juli^.” 

“ Yes, so he says now. He says you told him 
something about it wfien you first went into*a store; 
but he did not think you in earnest.” 

“ Not in Earnest! He little knew me, Julia.” 

“ But your telling him, Edward, was not telling 
me. Why did you not tell me 1” 

“ You might not have kept jny secret, Julia. You 
know what naughty things are said of ycur sex, 
touching your inability to keep a secret.” 

“ Naughty things, indeed ;—naughty and untrue! 
I’m sure, I should have kept your secret, if you 
desired it. But why should i! be a secret ?” 

“ Why, indeed !” I muttered, as the shadow of my 
perverseness passed deeply over my heart. “ Why, 
unless to protect myself from the sneers which 
would stifle mv ambition, and the Shrcasm which 
would have stung my neari.” 
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“ But you have no fear of these from me, cousin 
Edwardshe said gently, and with dewy eyes, 
while her lingers slightly pressed upon my. wrist. 

“I know not that, bousin*Julia,—I somehow sus¬ 
pect eye ry thing and every body now. I feel veey 
lonely in the world—as if there was a destiny ‘at 
work to make my whole life one long conflict, 
which I must carry on without 'sympathy or suc¬ 
cour.” 

“ Oh, these aiti only notions, Edward.” 

“Notiops!” I exclaimed, giving her a bitter smile 
as I spoke, vyhile my thoughts reverted to the three 
yearsVrf unremitting ( and almost uncheered labour 
through which I had passed. 

“ Yes, notions, only, cousin Edward. You are 
full of such notions. You every now and then start 
up with a new one; and it makes you'gloomy and 
discontented-” 

“ I make no complaints, Julia.” 

“ No, that is the worst of it. You make no com¬ 
plaints, I think, because you do not wish to be cured 
of them. Yt>u prefer nursing your supposed cause 
of grief, wifh a sort of solitary pleasure—the grati¬ 
fication of a haughty -spirit, that is too proud to 
seek for solace, and tef find it.” 

Julia had in truth touched upon the true nature 
of my misanthropy—of that self-vexing and self¬ 
torturing spirit, which too effectually blinds the 
heart. 

“But could«i find it, Julia'?” 1 asked, looking into 
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fier eyes with an expressiorf which I began to feel 
was something very new to mine. 

“ Perhaps—I think—you could,” waj the half- 
tremulous answer, as site beheld the peculiar esypses- 
i#on of my glancef The entrance of Mrs.Clifford 
,was, perhaps, for the first time, rather a relief'to us 
both. 

“And so you are a lawyer, Edward? Well, 
who would have thought it ? It must be a very ea^y 
thing to be made a lawyer.” 

Julia looked at me with eyes that reddened with 
vexation. I felt my gorge rising; bit when I re¬ 
flected upon the ignorance, a»d the unworthy"nature 
of the speaker, I overcame the disposition to retort, 
and smilingly replied— 

“It’s not such hard work as bricklaying, cer¬ 
tainly.” 

“ Ah,” she answered, “ if it were only half so pro¬ 
fitable. But Mr. Clifford says that a lawyer now is 
only another name for a beggar—a sort of geateel 
beggar. The town’s overrun with them—*half of 
them live upoij their friends.” 

“I trust I shall not add to the number of this 
class, Mrs. Clifford.” 

“ Oh, no! I know you never will, cousin Edward,” 
exclaimed Julia, with a flu^h upon her cheeks at her 
own temerity. 

“Really, Julia,” said her mother, “ you are very 
confident. Hq,w t^o ygu know any thing about it?” 

The sharp glances of rebuke whidh accompanied 
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this speech daunted the damsel for a moment, arid 
her eyes were suddenly cast in confusion upon the 
ground; bpt she raised them with boldness a moment 
aftef;, as she replied— 

“Wa have every assurance, mother, for wbatj'l 
say, \n the fact that cohsin Edward has been sup,- 
porting himself at another business, while actually 
pursuing jhe study of law for these three years; and 
tfyat very pride about which father spoke to-day, is 
another assurance-” 

“ Bless ciy stars, child, you have grown very pert 
on a sudden, \o talk about guaranties and assurances, 
just if you was a< lawyer yourself. The next 
thing we hear, I suppose, will be that instead of 
being b6sy over the ‘ Seven Champions’ and the last 
fashions, you, too, will be turning over the leaves of 
big law books, and carrying on such studies in se¬ 
cret to surprise a body, as if there was a'ny merit or 
•good in doing such things secretly.” 

Julia felt that she Ijad only made bad worse, and 
she hu*.g her head in silence. For my part, though 
I suppressed ftiy choler, the pang wa? only the more 
keenly felt for the effort to hide it. In my secret 
soul, I asked, “ Will the day never come when I, too, 
will be able to strike and sting?” I blushed, an in¬ 
stant after, at the small, and mean appetite for re¬ 
venge that such an inquiry implied. But I came to 
the support of Julia. 

“ Let me sa‘y, Mrs. Clifford, that,I think—nay, I 
know—that Jftlia is right in her conjecture. The 
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guaranty which I have given to my friends, by the 
pride and industry which I have shown, should be 
sufficient -to convince them wjiat my conduct shall 
be hereafter. I know *that J shall never trespass 
u£on their feelings* or their pockets. Th»y shall 
geithcr blush for, nor lose bf, their relationship with 
Edward Clifford.” 

“Well said! well spoken! with good emphasis 
and proper action. Forrest himself could scarce 
have done it better!” 

Such was the exclamation of Mr. Clifford, 
who entered the room at this m®ment. ,His 
mock applause was accompa#ied by a clamorous 
clapping of his hands. 1 felt my cheeks burn, and 
my blood boil. The truth is, I was not fr8e from 
the consciousness that I had suffered some of the 
grandiloquent to appear in my manner while speak¬ 
ing the sentence which had provoked the ridicule of 
mv uncle. The sarcasm acquired incrc^e of sting 
in consequence of its being pgrtially well-merited. 
1 replied with some little show of temper, whlfch the 
imploring glances of Julia did not altogether per¬ 
suade me to suppress. The “ blind heart”, was 
growing stronger within me, from the increasing 
conviction of my own independence. In this sort of 
mimic warfare the day parsed off as usual. I at¬ 
tended the family to church in the afternoon, took 
tea, and spent the evening with them—content to 
suffer the “ stirjgs an^ arrows”—However out¬ 
rageous, of my exemplary and Christian aunt and 
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uncle, if permitted to enjoy the presence and occa¬ 
sional smiles of the true angel, whose influence 
could stilt temper my feelings into a humane and 
pEttfcnt toleration of. influences which they yet 
burned'to trample under foot. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A BitiEF interval now.passed ovgp, after my cob- 
nexion begun with Mr. Edgcrton, in which time the 
world went on with me more smoothljf, perhaps, 
than ever. My patron—for so this 
serves to be called—was as«indulgent as 1 could 
wish. He soon discerned the weaknesses in my cha¬ 
racter, and with the judgment of an old practitioner, 
he knew how to subdue and soften, without seeming 
to perceive them, l need not say that I was as dili¬ 
gent and industrious, and not less studious, while in 
his employ, than I had been in that of n»y mercan¬ 
tile acquaintance. The cntire»toils of the desk s5on 
fell upon my shoulders, and I acquired the feputa- 
tion among my small circle of acquaintance, of 
being a very good attorney,for a young beginner. 
It is true, I was greatly helped by the continued 
perusal of an admirable collection of old precedents, 
which a long period of extensive practice had accu¬ 
mulated in the collection of my friend. But to be an 
attorney, simply, was not the bound of my ambition. 
I fancied that th« fo^me* was, before all others, my 
true field of exertion. The ardency ot my temper, 

VOL. t. 6 
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the fluency of my speech, the promptness of my 
thought, and the warmth of my imagination, all 
conspired in impressing on me the belief that 1 was 
particularly fitted for the arena of public disputation. 
This, I may add, was the opinidn of Mr. Edgertrfn 
also; and I soon sought'an occasion for the display 
of my powers. It was the custom at our bar,—and 
a custom f full of danger,—for young beginners to 
take their cases from the criminal docket. Their 
“prentice han’,” was usually exercised on some 
wretch fr<5m the stews, just as the young surgeon is 
pfewsiitted to*hack the carcass of a tenant of the 
“ Pauper's Field,” the better to prepare them for 
practice on living and more worthy victims. Was 
there a rascal so notoriously given over to the gal¬ 
lows that no hope could possibly be entertained of 
his extrication from the toils of the evidence, and 
the deliberations of a jury, he was considered fair 
game for jhe young lawyers, who, on such cases, 
gathered about him with all the ghostly and keen 
propensities of ravens about the body of the horse 
cast out uppn the commons. The custom was evil, 
and is now, 1 believe, abandoned. It led to much 
irreverence among thoughtless young men—to an 
equal disregard of that solemnity which should natu¬ 
rally attach to the coui;t of justice, and to the life 
of the prisoner arraigned before it. A thoughtless 
levity too frequently filled the mind of the young 
lawyer and his hearers, w,hen, it was known that 
the poor wretch on trial was simply regarded as an 
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agent, through whose miserable necessity, the be¬ 
ginner was to try his strength and show his skill in 
the art - of speech-making. It was my fortune, 
acting rather in compliance with the custom'ttian 
ffiv own preference, to select one of thesft victims 
and occasions for my deSut. I could have done 
otherwise. Mr. ^dgerton freely tendered to me any 
one of several cases of his own, on the civil docket, 
in which to make my.appearanc#; but I was un¬ 
willing to try my hand upon a case in which the 
penalty of ill success might be a seriouS*loss to my 
friend’s client, and might operate to tile injurydfTiis 
business; and, another reastn for my preference 
was to be found—though not expressed by me,—in 
the secret belief which I entertained that f was pc 
culiarly gifted with the art of appealing to the pas¬ 
sions, and the sensibilities of my audience. Having 
made my’determination, I proceeded to prepare 
myself by a due consideration of the ctise at large; 
the history of the transaction, which involved* the 
life of my client,—(the allegation was for mutder,)— 
and of the testimony of the witnesses.so far as it 
had been suggested in the .exparte examination be¬ 
fore the grand jury. I reviewed the several leading 
principles on the subject of»the crime; its character, 
the sort of evidence essential to conviction, and cer¬ 
tainly, to do myself‘all justice, as effectually pre¬ 
pared myself for the duties of the trial as probably 
any young man of the time and community was 
likely to have done. The case, I neea not add, was 
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hopelessly against me; ttie testimony conclusive; 
and I had nothing to do but to weigh its character 
with keen 'examination, pick out and expose its de- 
fecTs^and inconsistencies, and suggest as plausible a 
presu.mp'lion in favour of the accused, as could be 
reasonably made out From the possibilities and< 
doubts by which all human occurrences are neces¬ 
sarily attended. Something, too, might be done by 
judicious appeals to the principle of mercy, assum¬ 
ing for the jury a discretion on this subject which, 
by the wa f, they have no right to exercise. 

TP'S^as join&d in the case by my friend, young 
Edgerton. So far odv boyish fortunes had run to¬ 
gether, and he was not unwilling, though against his 
father’s counsel, to take the same occasion with me 
for entering the world in company. The term 
b^gan ; the case was one of the last on the criminal 
docket, and the five days which preceded that 
assigned for the trial, were days, I am constrained 
to confess, of a thrilling and terrible agitation to my 
mind. *1 can scarcely now recall the feelings of 
that week without undergoing a partial return of the 
same painful sensations My soul was striving as 
with itself, and seeking an outlet for escape. I 
panted, as if for breath,—my tongue was parched— 
my lips clammy—my voice, in the language of the 
poet, clove to the roof of my "throat. Altogether, I 
have never felt sucli emotions cither before or since. 

I will not undertake to analyse them, or account 
for those conflicting sensations which make us 
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shrink, with something like terror, from the very ob¬ 
ject which we desire. At length the day came, and 
the man, attended by his father, Williaga Edgerton 
and myself, took our placej, and stood prepare^ f° r 
the issue. 1 looked round me with a dizzy/eeling of 
uncertainty. Objects appeared to swim and 1 trem¬ 
ble before my si"ht. My eyes were of as little ser¬ 
vice to me then as if they had been gazing to blind¬ 
ness upon the sun. Every thing was confused and 
imperfect. I could see that the' court-house was 
filled to overflowing, and this increasect my feeble¬ 
ness. The case was one that had occasioned consi¬ 
derable excitement in the community. It was one 
of no ordinary atrocity. This was a sufficient rea¬ 
son why the audience should be large. There wa% 
yet another. There were two new debutants. In a 
community where popular eloquence is, of all others, 
perhaps the most desirable talent, this circumstance 
was well calculated to bring many listeners. Besides, 
something was expected from both I^clgerton.and 
myself. We had not reached our present*position 
without makiggfor ourselves a little Circle, in which 
we had friends to approve and exult, and enemies to 
deprecate, and condemn. ’The proceedings were at 
length opened by the Atywney-General, the wit¬ 
nesses examined, and turned over to us for cross- 
examination. This part of the duty was performed 
by my associate. The business fairly begun, my 
distraction wa^ lessened. My miifd, driven to a 
point, made a decisive stand; and the sound of Ed- 
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gerton’s voice, as he pVoposed his questions, served 
still more to dissipate my confusion. I furnished 
him with sundry questions, and our examination was 
admitted to be quite searching and acute. My friend 
went through his part of the labour with singular 
coolness. He was in little or no respect excited. 
He, perhaps, was deficient in enthusiasm. If there 
was no faltering in what he said, there was no fine 
pfyrensy. His remarks and utterance were subdued 
to the plainest demands of the subject. They were 
shrewd and sensible, not particularly ingenious, nor 
yafe4^ c ‘ ent W ^ )e P r oper analysis of the evidence. 
He acquitted himself creditably. It was my part to 
reply to the prosecuting attorney; but when I rose, I 
-was completely confounded. Never shall I forget 
the pang of that impotence which seemed to over- 
spread’my frame, and to paralyze every faculty of 
thought and speech. I was the victim to my own 
ardour. A terrible reaction of mind had taken 

r 

plaee, and I was prostrated. The desire to achieve 
greatness—the belief that it was expected from me— 
the consciousness that hundreds of eyes were then 
looking into mine with hungering expectation, over¬ 
whelmed me ! I felt that I could freely have yielded 
myself for burial beneath the floor on which I stood. 
My cheeks were burning^ yet my hands were cold 
as ice, and my knees tottered as with an ague. I 
strove to speak, however; the eyes of the judge met 
mine, and they looked the lipigqage, of encourage¬ 
ment—of pity. But this expression only increased 
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my confusion. I stammered out nothing but broken 
syllables and incoherent sentences. What I was 
saying, I-know not—how long 1 presented this me¬ 
lancholy spectacle of imbecility to the eyes of»my 
afidience, I know Yiot. It may have been a few 
wninutes only. To me it searned an age; and I was 
just endued with ^ sufficient power of reflection to 
ask myself whether I had not better sit* down at 
once in irreversible despair, when my wandering 
and hitherto vacant eyes caught a glance—a single 
glance—of a face opposite. It was that%f my un¬ 
cle ! lie was perched on one of the loftiest berjjjjw*;* 
conspicuous among the crowd,—his eyes keenly 
fixed upon mine, and his features actually brightened 
by a smile of triumpiiant malice and exaltation. 
That glance restored me. That single smile brought 
me strength. I was timid, and weak, and impotent 
no longer. ‘Under the presence of habitual scorn, 
my habitual pride and independence retuyaed to me. 
The tremors left my limbs. r iihe clammy huskiness 
which had loaded my tongue, and made it clg&ve to 
the roof of my#mouth, instantly deparfej); and my 
whole mind returned to my control as if beneath the 
command of some almighty voice. I now saw the 
judge distinctly—I could se« the distinct features of 
every juryman; and with tjie pride of my restored 
consciousness, I retorted the smile upon my uncle’s 
face with one of contempt, which was not without 
its bitterness. Titien T spoke, and spoHe with an in¬ 
tenseness, a directness of purpose and*aim—a stern 
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deliberateness—a fire and a feeling—which certainly 
electrified my hearers with surprise, if with no more 
elevated emotions. That one look of hostility had 
done' more for my mind than could have been 
effected <sn my behalf by all the -kind looks and en¬ 
couraging voices of all the friends in creation. After 
a brief exordium, containing some general proposi¬ 
tions on .the subject of human testimony, which 
meant no more than to suggest the propriety of 
giving to the prisoner the benefit of what was doubt¬ 
ful and obscure in the testimony which had been 
againsi* him,—I proceeded to compare and 
contrast its several parts. There were some incon¬ 
sistencies in the evidence which enabled me to 
> make Something of a case. The character of the 
witnesses was something more than doubtful, and 
that, too, helped, in a slight degree, my argument. 
This was rapid, direct, closely wound together, and 
proved,—such was the opinion freely expressed by 
others, afterwards,—fjiat I had the capacity for con¬ 
secutive arrangement of facts and inferences in a 
very remarkable degree. I closed w,itb an appeal in 
favour of that erring nature, which, even in our own 
cases, led us hourly to the commission of sins and 
errors; and which, where the individual was poor, 
wretched, and a stranger, under the evil influences 
of destitution, vicious associations, and a lot in life, 
which, of necessity, must be low, might well per¬ 
suade us to took with an eye of qualified rebuke 
upon his offeiices. This was, of course, no argu- 
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ment, and was only to be considered the natural 
close of my labours. Before I was half through I 
saw my uncle rise from his seat, and hastily leave 
the court-room; and then I ktiew that I was suctfeSs- 
fiil,—that I had triumphed,^through the stimulating 
' "influence of his hate, over my own fears and feeble¬ 
ness. I felt sure that the speech must be grateful to 
the rest of my hearers, which he could rtot stay to 
hear; and in this conviction, the tone of my spirits 
became elevated,—the thoughts gushed from me like 
rain, in a natural and unrestrainable torrent of lan¬ 
guage,—my voice was clear and full? far mc^S-so 
than I had ever thought it coifld be made,—and my 
action far more animated, perhaps, than either good 
taste or the occasion justified. The criminal was 
not acquitted; but both William Edgerton and my¬ 
self were judged to have been eminently successful. 

The result of my debut, in other respects, was 
flattering far beyond my expe» t "' ;rt " c '» Business 
poured in upon me. My old*employes, the mer¬ 
chants, were particularly encouraging^anu inendly. 
They congratulated me warmly on nsy success, 
assured me that they had always thought I was bet¬ 
ter calculated for the law than trade ; and ended by 
putting into my hands all thfcir accounts that needed 
a legal agency for collection. Mr. Edgerton was 
loud in his approbation, and that very week saw his 
son and myself united in co-partnership, with the 
prospect of an warljr withdrawal of the father from 
business in our favour. Indeed, the latter gave us 
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to understand that his only purpose now was to see 
us fairly under way, with a sufficient knowledge of 
the practiie, and the confidence of his own friends, 
in' 6rder to give his rears and enfeebled health a 
respite fVom the toils of the profession. 

My worthy uncle, true to himself, played a very 
different part from these gentlemfn. He hung back, 
forbore a<l words on the subject of my debut, and of 
the promising auspices under which my career was 
begun, and actually placed certain matters of legal 
business iflto the hands of another lawyer. Of this, 
ffl5"*ijmself gave me the first information in very 
nearly this language 

“ I have just had to sue Yardle & Fellows, and a 
few others, Edward, and I thought of employing 
you, but you are young, and there mpy be some 
legal difficulties in the wav;—but when you get 
older, and arrive at some experience,'we will see 
what can be don'' for you.” 

% You are perfectly right, sir,” was my only an¬ 
swer, TSuPIbe smile upon my lips said every thing. 
I saw, then, that he could not smilei He was now 
exchanging the feeling of scorn which he formerly 
entertained for one of, a darker quality. Hate was 
the necessary feeling wftich followed the conviction 
of his having done me wilful injustice,—not to speak 
of the duties left undone, which were equally his 
shame. There were several things to mortify him 
in my progress. His sagacity as a man of tho 
world stood rebuked—his conduct as a gentleman— 
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his blood as a relation, who had not striven for the 
welfare and good report of his kin, and who had suf¬ 
fered unworthy prejudices, the result ofeq^ial avarice 
and arrogance, to operate jigainst him. These, is 
rftthing which a *baso spirit remembers with so 
..much malignant tenacity *as your success ih his 
despite. Even in the small matter just referred to, 
the appropriation of his law business, the % observant 
fates gave me my revenge. By a singular coinci¬ 
dence of events, the very firm agamst which he had 
brought action the day before were clients of Mr. 
Edgerton. That gentleman was takjgn with n 
rious illness at the approach <jf the next court, and 
the business of their defence devolved upon his son 
and myself; and finally, when it was disposed of, 
which did not happen till near the close of that year, 
it so happened that I argued it; and was successful. 
Mr. C'litToftl was baffled, and you may judge the 
feeling with which he now regarded me. He had 
long since ceased to jest wi(ji meV^nd at my,*ex- 
pensc. He was now very respectful. could 

see that his dislike grew daily in strict degree with 
his deference. But the deportment of ^fr. Clifford, 
—springing as it did from that devil, which each 
man is supposed to carry times in his bosom, and 
iof whose presence in mine at seasons I was far 
from unaware—gave* me less annoyance than that 
of another of his household. Julia, too, had put on 
an aspect whiph, if not that of coldness, was at 
least, that of a very marked reserv’e. I ascribed 
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this to the influence of her parents,—perhaps, to 
her own sense of what was due to their obvious 
desires—to her own feeling of indifference—to 
any and every cause ^but .he right one. There 
were other circumstances to alarm me, in con¬ 
nexion with this maiden. She was, as I have said, 
singularly beautiful; and, as I thought, until now, 
singularly meek and considerate. Her charms, 
about which there could be no two opinions, readily 
secured her nurfibrous admirers, and when these 
were strengthened by the supposed fortune of which 
gho^w as to b^ the heiress, the suitors were, some of 
them, almost as pressing, after the fashion of the 
world in which we lived, as those of Penelope. I 
now no' longer secured her exclusive regard at the 
evening fireside or in our way to church. There 
were gallants on either hand,—gay, da'shing lads, 
with big whiskers, long locks, and smart rattans, 
upon whom madame, our lady mother, looked with 
far^more comjjl-.eency than upon me. The course 
of Juljg k.-r ( S elf, was, however, unexceptionable. 
She was singularly cautious in her deportment, 
and if reserved to me, the most jealous scrutiny— 
after clue reflection—never enabled me to discover 
that she was more lavish of her regards to any 
other. But the discovery of her position, led me to 
another discovery which the reader will wonder, as I 
did inyself, that I had not made before. This was the 
momentous discovery that my heart was irretrieva¬ 
bly lost to her< — that I loved‘her with all the inten¬ 
sity of a first passion, which, like every other passion 
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in my heart, was absorbing during its prevalence. 
I could name my feelings to myself only when I 
perceived* that such feelings were entertained by 
others;—only when 1 found that the prize, whidff I 
de*ired beyond all others, ™as likely to bfc borne 
away by strangers, did I know how much it was 
desirable to myself. 

The discovery of this affection instantly produced 
its natural effects as w^ll upon mj deportment as 
upon my feelings; and that sleepless spirit of sus¬ 
picion and doubt,—that true creature afld conse¬ 
quence of the habitual distrust which #iy treatracnr 
from boyhood had instilled irfto my mind, at once 
rose to strength ani] authority within me, and 
swayed me even as the blasts of November sway 
the bald tofjp of the slender trees which the gusts 
have already denuded of all foliage. The change 
in Julia’s deportment, of which I have already 
spoken, increased the febrile feass. and .suspicions 
which filled my soul and overcame v*v indgmeTit. 
She too,—so I fancied—had learned to aespiSfe and 
dislike me, under the goading influences of her 
father’s malice and her mother’s silly prejudices. I 
jumped to the conclusion instaptly, that I was bound 
to myself to assert my sujteriority, my pride and 
ri4*flependence in such a manner, as most effectually 
to satisfy all parties that their hate or love was 
equally a matter of indifference. You may judge 
what my behavieur jwas after this, f'or a time, at 
least, it was sufficiently unbecoming. The deport- 

vol. i. 7 
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ment of Julia grew more reserved than ever, and 
her looks more grave. There was a sadness evi¬ 
dently mingled with this gravity which,-amidst all 
the blindness of my heart,T could not help but see. 
She became sadder and thinher every day; and 
there was a wo-begone listlcssness about her loot ''- 
and movements which began to give me pain and 
apprehension. I discovered, too, after a while, that 
*some apprehensions had also crept into the minds of 
her parents in respect to her health. Their looks 
were fluently addressed to her in evident anxiety. 
'Shey restrained her exercises, watched the weather 
when she proposed**to go abroad, strove in every 
way to keep her from fatigue and exposure; and 
altogether exhibited a degree of solicitude which at 
length had the effect of arousing mine. Involun¬ 
tarily, I approached her with more tenderness than 
my vexing spirit had recently permitted me to show; 
but I reqoiled frmn the efforts of my own attentions. 
I* was vexe^-io perceive that my approaches occa- 
sionfcwJSf start, a flutter,—a shrinking backwards— 
as if my advance had been obtrusive, and my 
attempts at familiarity, offensive. I was then little 
schooled in the intricacies of the female heart. I 
little conjectured the 5 origin of that paradoxical 
movement of the mind, which, in the case of tie. 
sensitive and exquisitely delicate, prompts to flight 
from the very pursuit which it would yet invite; 
which dreads to be suspected of ‘he feeling which it 
yet most loves to cherish, and seeks to protect, by 
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concealment, the feelings whith it may not defend ; 
even as the bird hides the little fledglings of its care 
from the hunter, whom it darq not attack* Stupid, 
and worse than stupid, fny blind heart saw nothing 
of^his, and pervertetl what it saw. I construed the 
conduct of Julia into mattei'of offence, to be taken 
in high dudgeon and resolutely resented; and I 
drew myself up stiffly when she appeared, and by 
excess of ceremonious politeness only, avoided the 
reproach of brutality. Yet, even at such moments, 
I could see that there was a dewy reproafch in her 
eyes, which should have humbled me, »nd madeawff 
penitent. But the effects of fifteen years of injudi¬ 
cious management were not to be dissipated in a 
few days even by the llhu"iel spells of lovd? My 
sense of independence and self-resource had been 
stimulated to a diseased excess, until, constantly on 
the qui vine* it became dogged and inflexible. It 
was a work of time to soften qjp and jnake me 
relent; and the labour then was on»*of my otfln 
secret thoughts, and unbiassed privaic-^^ision. 
The attempt to,persuade or reason me into a con¬ 
viction was sure to be a failure. 

Months passed in this manner without effecting 
any serious change in Julia, «r in bringing us a step 
rss«rer to one another. Meanwhile, the sphere of my 
observation and importance increased, as the circle 
of my acquaintance became extended- T was re¬ 
garded as a rising ygung man, and one imely to be 
successful ultimately in my profession. The social 
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privileges of my friends, the Edgertons, necessarily 
became mine; and it soon occurred that I encoun¬ 
tered my j^ncle and his family in circles iq which it 
war. somewhat a matte} - of pride with him to be per¬ 
mitted to move. This, as it increased my import¬ 
ance in his sight, did no., diminish his pains, But he. 
treated me now with constant deference, but with the 
same unvarying coldness. When in the presence of 
qthers, he warmed a little. I was then “ his nephew 
and he would affect to speak with great famiiiarity 
on the subject of my business, my interests, the last 
aase in which I was engaged, and so forth,—the ob¬ 
ject of which was to .persuade third persons that our 
relations were precisely as they should be, and as 
people-would naturally suppose them. At all these 
places and periods, when it was my lot to meet with 
Julia, she was most usually the belle of the night. A 
dozen attendants followed in her train, solicitous of 
all her smiles, and only studious how to afford her 
pleasure. I,_,*i)lv. §tood aloof,—I, who loved her 
with c_iB5j;,e intense fervour than all, simply because 
I had none, or few beside to love. The heart which 

. a 

has been evermore denied, will always burn with 
this intensity. Its passion, once enkindled, will be 
the all-absorbing flame. Devoted itself, it exacts the 
most religious devotion; and, unless it receives.^, 
recoils upon its own resources, and shrouds itself IrT 
gloom, simply to hide its sufferings from detection. 
I affected that indifference to the charms of this 
maiden, which no one of human sensibilities could 
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have felt. Opinions might have differed in respect 
to her beauty; but there could be none on the score 
of her virtues and her amiability, and almost as Jew 
o» the possessions of her mind. Julia Clifford, 
though singularly unobtrusiiie in society, very<soon 
convinced all around her that she had an excellent 
understanding, whifch study had improved, and grace 
had adorned by all the most appropriate modes of 
cultivation. Her steps tvere always followed by a 
crowd—her seat invariably encircled by j group to 
itself. I looked on at a distance, wrapped up in thg^ 
impenetrable folds of a pride, whose sleeves were 
momently plucked, as I watched, by the nervous 
fingers of jealousy atid suspicion. Sometimes I 
caught a timid glance of her eye, addressed to the 
spot where I stood, full of inquiry, and, as 1 would 
not but belifjve, of apprehension;—and yet, at such 
moments, I turned perversely from the spot, nor suf¬ 
fered myself to steal another loo tv at 8ne, all,of 
whose triumphs seemed made at my On 

one of these occasions we met—our eyes and hands, 
accidentally; and, though I, myself, could not help 
starting back with a cold chill at my heart,’I yet 
fancied there was something fnonstrous insulting in 
thp evident recoil of her person from the contact 
with mine, at the san^e moment. I was about to 
turn hurriedly away with a slight bow of acknow¬ 
ledgment, when the touching tenderness of her 
glance, so full of s^eefbess and sadness, made me 
shrink with shame from such a rudeness. Besides. 

7 *. 
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she was so pale, so thin, and really looked so unwell, 
that my conscience, in spite of that blind heart whose 
perversity would still have l^pt me to my first inten¬ 
tion, rebuked me, and drove me^to my duty. I ap¬ 
proached,—I spoke to Ijer,—and my words, though 
few, under the better impulses of the moment, were 
gentle and solicitous, as they should have been. My 
tones, too, were softened,—wilfully as I still felt, I 
could not forbea: the exercise of that better ministry 
of the affections which was disposed to make amends 
for previous misconduct. I do not know exactly 
what I said,—I probably did nothing more than utter 
the ordinary phrases of social compliment;—but 
every thing was obliterated from my mind in an in¬ 
stant, by the startling directness of what was said by 
her. Looking at me with a degree of intentness by 
which, alone, she was, perhaps, able to preserve her 
seeming calmness, she replied by an inquiry as re¬ 
mote fro n't whammy observation called for as possi- 
ble, yetho)» / applicaBle to me and my conduct! 

“ Why do you treat me thus, Edward? Why do 
you neglect me as you do—as if I were a stranger, 
or, at least, not a friend? What have I done to 
merit this usage from one who-” 

She did not finish the sentence, but her reproach¬ 
ful eyes, full of a dewy suffusion that seemed very- 
much like tears, appeared to conclude it thus— 

“ One who—used to love me!” 

So differenf was this speech fiom any that I looked 
for,—so different from what the usage of our con- 
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ventional world would have seemed to justify,—so 
strange for one so timid, so silent usually on the sub¬ 
ject of her own griefs, as Julia Clifford,-»-that I was 
absolutely confounded. Where had she got this 
courage ? By wh*at strong feeling had it been stimu¬ 
lated ? 'Had 1 been at tha* time as well acquainted 
with the sex as Jl have grown since, I must have 
seen that nothing but a deep interest in Hoy conduct 
and regard, could posybly have prompted the spirit 
of one so gentle and shrinking, to the utterance of so 
searching an appeal. And in what way^iould I an¬ 
swer it? How could 1 excuse myself? What say, 
to justify that cold, rude imfcfierence to a relative, 
and one who had ever been gentle and kind and 
true to me. I had really nothing to complain ofr 
The vexiqg jealousies of my own suspicious heart 
had alone informed it to its perversions; and there 
I stood,—clumb, confused, stupid,—speaking, when 
I did speak, some incoherent, meanipgless sen¬ 
tences, which could no more*have*'!, pen understood 
by her than they can now be remem&cSiR;# by me. 
I recovered myself, however, sufficiently soon to say, 
before we were separated by the movements of the 
crowd: 

“ I will come to you tomorrow, Julia. Will you 
’Suffer me to see you in tha morning, say at twelve?” 

“Yes, come!” wa§ all her answer; and the next 
moment the harsh accents of her ever-watchful 
mother warned us.lo.risk no more. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Mr sleep that night was an^ thing but satisfactory. 

I had feverish dreams, unquiet slumbers, and woke 
at morning with an excruciating headache. I was 
in no mood for an explanation such as my promise 
necessarily implied, but I prepared my toilet with 
Darticuler care—spent two hours at my office in a 
vain endeavour to divert myself, by a resort to busi¬ 
ness, from the conflicting and annoying - sensations 
which afflicted me, and then proceeded to the dwell¬ 
ing of my uncle. 

I was fohuna'tf’m seeing Julia without the pre¬ 
sence of h er sfother. 'That good lady had become 
too fashionable to suffer herself to be seen at so 
early an hour. Her vanity, in this respect, baffled 
her vigilance, for she had her own apprehensions on 
the score of my influence upon her daughter. Julia 
was scarcely so composed in the morning as she 
had appeared on the preceding night. I was now' - 
fully conscious of a flutter in her manner, a flush 
upon her face, an ill-suppressed wildness in her 
eyes, which betokened strong elViofions actively at 
work. But my own agitation did not suffer me to 
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know the full extent of hers For the first time, on 
her appearance, did I ask myself the question,— 
“ For what did I seek this interview?” What had 
I to say—what explai*? How explain my conduct 
-my coldness? .On what imaginary and unsub¬ 
stantial premises base that Beglecl in my deportment, 
amounting to rudeness, of which she had sufficient 
reason and a jilst right to complain ? Whten I 
came to review my causes of vexation Tiow trivial 
did they seem. The'reserve w'hich had irritated 
me, on her part, now that I analyzed ^ts sources, 
seemed a very natural reserve, such as was only 
maidenly and becoming. I now recollected that 
she was no longer a child—no longer the lively 
little fairy whom I fcould dandle on my tnee and 
fling upon my shoulder, without a scruple or com¬ 
plaint. I Stood like a trembling culprit in her pre¬ 
sence. I yvas eloquent only through the force of a 
stricken conscience. 

“ Julia 1” I exclaimed when we .tyet, I have come 
to make atonement. I feel liow rude. r l. have been, 

- V XJ* 

but that was only because I was very wretched.” 

“ Wretched, Edward 1” she exclainfed with some 
surprise “ What should make you wretcheti ?” 

“ You,—you have made trse wretched.” 

“ Me!” Her surprise naturally increased. 

“ Yes, you, dear Julia, and you only.” I took 
her hand in mine. Mine was burning—hers was 
colder than the icicles. Need I say more to those 
who compreh’encf tlfe mysteries ©f the youthful 
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heart. Need I say that 'the tongue once loosed, and 
the declaration of the soul must follow just then 
from the lips. I told hqr how much I loved her ;— 
how unhappy it made me to think that others might 
bear away the prize; that in this way, my rudenesd 
arose from my wretchedhes, and my wretchedness 
only from my love. I did not speak in vain. She 
confessed 30 equal feeling, and we were suffered a 
brief hour of unmitigated happiness together. 

Surely there is no joy like that which the heart 
feels in thatrfirst moment when it gives utterance to 
its own, and he"rs the avowed passion of the desired 
object:—a pure flame,»the child of sentiment, just 
blushing with the hues of passion, just budding with 
the breatfi and bloom of life, fro sin has touched 
the sentiment;—no gross smokes have risen to in- 
volve and obscure the flame; the altar is tended by 
pure hands; white spirits; and there is no reptile 
beneath the,fresh blossoming flowers which are laid 
thereon. The grosser possions sleep, like the fumes at 
the shri»®»ef'Apollo, beneath the spell of that master 
passion in wljose presence they commqnly maintain 
a subordinate existence. I loved; I had told my 
love;—and I was loved in turn. I trembled with 
the deep intoxication of that bewildering moment; 
and how I found my w^y back to my office, 
whom I saw on the way, or to whom I spoke, I 
know not. I loved;—I was beloved. He only can 
conceive the delirium of this swejt knowledge who 
has passed a lifelike mine—who has felt the frowns 
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and the scorn, and the eontdhipt of those who should 
have nurtured him with smiles—whose soul, ardent 
and sensitive, had been majle to recoil, cheerlessly 
back on itself—denied the sunshine of the affeations, 
■ttnd almost forbid to hope. Suddenly, \*hen I be¬ 
lieved myself most destitute, I had awakeVied to 
fortune—to the realisation of desires which had 
been beyond my fondest dreams. I, whijm no affec¬ 
tion hitherto had blessed, had, in a moment, acquy-ed 
that which seemed to me to comprise all others, 
and for which all others might have bean profitably 
thrown away. 

I fancied now that my sky was thenceforth to be 
without a cloud. I did not,—nor did Julia imagine 
for a moment that any opposition to our lfrve could 
arise from her parents. What reason could they 
have to oppose it ? There was no inequality in our 
social positions. My blood had taken its rise from 
the same fountains with her own. In the world’s 
estimation my rank was quit£ as respectable as»that 
of any in my uncle’s circle, and, for my condition, 
my resources* though small, were iftigroving daily, 
and I had already attained such a place among my 
professional brethren, as to leave it no longer doubt¬ 
ful that it must continue Jo improve. My income, 
with economy—such economy as two simple, single- 
minded creatures, such as Julia and myself, were 
willing to employ—would already yield us a decent 
support. In sjjortj the idea of my uftcle’s opposition 
to the match never once entered my head. Yet he 
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did oppose it. I was confounded with his blunt, and 
almost rugged refusal. 

“ Why, oir, what are your objections ?” 

H'e answered with sufficient coolness. 

“ I anl sorry to refuse you, Edward, but I have 
already formed other arrangements for my daugh-' 
ter. I have designed her for ano'her.” 

“ Indeed, sir,—may I ask with whom?” 

*“ Young Roberts—his father and myself have had 
the matter for some time in deliberation. But do 
not speak^of it, Edward—my confidence in you, 
alone, induces 1 me to state this fa'ct.” 

“ I am very much fcbliged to you, sir;—but you 
do not surely mean to force young Roberts upon 
"Julia, if she is unwilling?” 

“ Ah, she will not be unwilling. She’s a dutiful 
child, who will readily recognise the desires of her 
parents as the truest wisdom.” 

“ But, Mr. Clifford,—you forget that Julia has 
already admitted to me a preference-” 

“ Sc? you tell me, Edward, and it is with regret 
that I fee] myself compelled to say that I wholly 
disapprove of your seeking my daughter’s consent, 
before you first thought proper to obtain mine. 
This seems to me very ftuieh like an abuse of con¬ 
fidence.” 

“ Really, sir, you surprise' me more than ever. 
Now that you force me to speak, let me say that, 
regarding myself as of blood sca-ccly inferior to 
that of my cousin, I cannot see how the privilege of 
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which I availed myself in proposing for her hand, cam 
be construed into a breach of confidence. I trust, sir, 
that you have not contemplated your brother’s son in 
any degrading or unbecoming attitude.” 

“No, no, surely not, Edwafld; but mere equality ot 
bifth does not constitute a just claim, by itself, to the 
affections of a lady.” 

“ I trust the equality of birth, sir, is not impaired on 
my part by miscorfliuct—by a want of industry, ca¬ 
pacity—by inequalities in other respects— : 

“ And talents!” He finished the sentence with tfie 
ancient sneer. But I was now a man—a strong one, 
and, at this moment particularly, a stern oflte. 

“Stop, sir,” I retorted; “there mustjae an end to 
this. Whether you accede to ^ny application or not, 
sir, there is nothing to justify you in an attempt to 
goad and mortify my feelings. I have pro%red to 
you a respectful application for the hand of your 
daughter, and though I were poorer, and humbler, 
and less worthy in all respects than I am, 1 should 
still be entitled to respectful treatment. At another 
time, with my sensibilities less deeply interested than 
they are, 1 should probably submit? as I ha*e already 
frequently submitted, to the urikind and ungenerous 
sarcasms in which you have permitted yourself to in¬ 
dulge at my f^xpense. But my regSrd for your 
daughter alone, would prompt me to resent and repel 
them now. The object of my interview with you is 
quite too sacred—too solemnly *i a vested—to suffer me 
to stand silentlv under the scflrnful usage even of her 
father.” 

All this may have been deserved by Mr. Clifford, 
but it was scarcely discreet in me. It gave him the 
opportunity which, I do not doubt, that^e desired— 
the occasion whidh lie had in view. It afforded him 
an excuse for anger, for a regular outbreak between, 
us, which, in some sort, yielded hirft that justification 

VOL. i. s’ 
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for his refusal, without which he would have found 
it a very difficult matter to account for or excuse. 
We parted in mutual anger, the effect of which was 
to close his doors against me, and exclude me from 
airopportunities of interview, unless by stealth, with 
Julia. E ton then, these opportunities were secured oy 
my artifice without her privity. As dutiful as fond,_ 
she urged me against them; and, resolute to “ honour 
her father and mother” in obedience to those Holy 
Laws without a compliance with which there is little 
hope and no happiness, she-informed me with many 
tears that she was now forbidden to see me, and 
would therefore avoid every premeditated arrange¬ 
ment for our r meeting. I did not do justice to her 
character, but reproached her with coldness—with a 
want of affection, sensibility and feeling. 

“ Do not say so, Edward—do not—do not! I cold, 

I insensible—I wanting in affection for you! How, 
how can you think soAnd she threw herself on 
my bosom and sobbed until I began to fancy that con¬ 
vulsions would follow. We separated with assurances 
of mutual fidelity—assurances which, I knew, from 
the exclusiveness c‘f all my feelings, my concentrative 
singleness of character, and entire dependence upon 
the beloved object of those affections which were now 
the sole solace of my heart, would not be difficult for 
me to keep. But I doubted her strength—her reso¬ 
lution—against the pressing solicitations of parents 
whom she had never been accustomed to withstand. 
But she quieted me with'that singular strength of look 
and manner which had once before impressed me 
previous to our mutual explanation. Like vulgar 
thinkers generally, I was apt to confound weakness 
of frame and delicacy of organization with a want of 
courage and moral resources of strength and conso¬ 
lation. 

“Fear nothing for my truth, Edward. Though in 
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obedience to my parents, I qjiall not marry against 
their will, be sure I shall never marry against my 
own.” 

“ Ah, Julia, you think so, but-” 

“I know so, Edward. Bgllevc nothing that, jou 
h#ar against me or*of me, which is unfavourable to 
my fidelity unless you hear jt from my own*lip%” 

“But you will meet me again—soon'!” 

“ No, no, do not £sk it, Edward. We must not meet 
in this manner. It is not right. It is crinjinal.” 

I had soon another proof of the decisive manner in 
which my uncle seemed‘disposed t(T carry on the war 
between us. Erring, like the greater number of our 
young men, in their ambitious desire to (fhter public 
life prematurely, I was easily pcrsuad(»d to become a 
candidate for the general assembly. I was now just 
twenty-five,—at a time when young men are not yet 
released from the bia% of early associations^and th^ 
unavoidable influence of guides, who are generally 
blind guides Until thirty, there are few men who 
think independently; and, until this habit is acquired,— 
which, in tdb many cases, never is acquired,—the in¬ 
dividual is sadly out of place in the halls of legislation. 
It is this premature disposition to enter inti? public Jife, 
which is the sole origin of the numberless mistakes 
and miserable inconsistencies into wlych ouf states¬ 
men fall; which cling to their progress for ever after, 
preventing their performances, and baffling tjiem in 
all their hopes to secure the confidence of the people. 
They are broken dowm poliydal hacks in the prime of 
life, and just at the time when they should be first en¬ 
tering upon the duties of tfie public man. Seduced, 
like the rest, as well by my own vanity as the sug¬ 
gestions of favouring friends, I permitted my name to 
be announced, t^nd engaged actively^n the canvass. 
Perhaps the feverisli state of my mindfin consequence 
of my relations with Julia Clifford and her parents, 
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made me more willing to adopt a measure, about 
which, at any other time, I should have been singu¬ 
larly slow and cautious. As a man of proud, reserved, 
and suspicious temper,,1 had little or no confidence in 
my own strength with tjie people; and the apprehen¬ 
sions of defeat would have been far more mortifvicg 
than any hope of success,wouid have been apt to qua¬ 
lify. I fancied, however, that popular life would' 
somewhat subdue the consuming fissions which were 
rioting within my bosom; and 1 threw myself into the 
thick of the struggle with all the ardour of a sanguine 
temperament. To my surprise and increased vexa¬ 
tion, I found my worthy uncle striving in every possi¬ 
ble way, without actually declaring his purpose, in 
opposing my efforts and prospects. It is true he did 
not utter my name; but he had formed a complete 
ticket, in which my name was not; and he was toiling 
.with ali the industry of a thoroughgoing partisan in 
promoting its success. The cup which he had com¬ 
mended to my lips was overrunning with the gall of 
bitterness. Hostility to me, seemed really to have 
been a sort of monomania with him from the first. 
How was it else to be accounted for ? How, even with 
thir belief, could it b§ excused? His conduct was 
certainly one of those mysteries of idiosyncracy, upon 
which the mo^al philosopher may speculate to dooms¬ 
day without being a jot the wiser. 

If h>s desire was to baffle me, he was successful. 

I was defeated, after a close struggle, by a meagre 
majority of seven votes' ip some seventeen hundred; 
and the night after the election was declared, he gave 
a ball in honour of the successful candidates, in which 
his house was filled to overflowing. I passed the 
dwelling about midnight. Music rang from the illu¬ 
minated parlour. The merry dance,, proceeded. All 
was life, gaiety, and rich profusion. And Julia! even 
then she might hav§ been whirling in the capricious 
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movements of the dance wifh my happy rival—she 
as happy—unconscious of him who glided like some 
angry spectre beneath her windows, and almost within 
hearing 'of her thoughtless foice. SucTi were? my 
gloomy thoughts,—such the fla^k and dismal subjects 
of my lonely medications. I did the poor girl wrong. 
That night she neither sungf nor danced; and when I 
saw her again, I was shocked at the visible alteration 
for the worse whidh her appearance exhibited. She 
was now grown thin, almost to meagreness,—her 
cheeks were very wan* her lips whitened, and fier 
beauty greatly faded in consequence of her suffering 
health. Yet, will it be believed, that, in thrft interview, 
though such was her obvious condition, my perverse 
spirit found the language of complaint and suspicion 
more easy than that of devotion and tenderness. I 
know that it would be.easy, and feel that it \\jould be 
natural, to account for, and to excuse this brutality, 
by a reference to those provocations which I had re¬ 
ceived from*her father. A warm temper, ardent and 
glowing, it is very safe to imagine, must reasonably 
become soured and perverse by bad treatment and 
continual injury. But this for the was ^io excuse. 
Julia was a victim also of the Same treatment, ana in 
far greater degree than myself, as she was fttr less 
able to endure i£. Mine, however, was tjie perverse¬ 
ness of impetuous blood,—unrestrained, unchecked,— 
having a fearful will, an impetuous energy, anS, gra¬ 
dually, with success and power, swelling to the asser¬ 
tion of its own unqualified dominion—the despotism of 
the blind heart. Julia bore *vith my reproaches until 
I was ashamed of them. Her submission stung me, 
and I loved then too ardently not to arrive in time at 
justice, and to make atonement. WouM I had made 
it sooner. Whert I «had finished all any reproaches 
and complainings, she answered all by telling me that 
the affair with young Roberts had been just closed, 
8 * 
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and she hoped finally, By her unqualified rejection of 
his suit, even though backed by all her father’s solici¬ 
tations, corpplaints, nay, threats and anger. How un- 
geperous and unmanly, after„this statement had been 
made, appeared all tfyj bitter chidings in which I had 
indulged. I need not say what efforts I made to atone 
for my precipitation and'injustice; and how easily I 
found forgiveness from one who knew not how to har¬ 
bour unkipdness,—and if she even had the feeling in 
her bosom, entertained it as one entertains his dead¬ 
liest foe, and expslled it as soon as its real character 
was discovered. 
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Thus stood the affair between my fair cousin and 
myseif—a condition of things seriously and equally 
affecting her health and my temper—when an explo¬ 
sion took place, of a nature calculated t^ humble my 
uncle and myself, if not in equal dagree, or to the 
same attitude, at least to a n*ost mortifying extent in 
both cases. I have not stated before,—indeed, it was 
not until the affair tvhieh I am now about to relate 
had actually exploded, that I was made acquainted 
with any of the facts which produced it—that prior to 
my father’s death, there had been some large business 
connexion^ between himself and my uncle. In those 
days secret connexions in business, however danger-) 
ous they might be in social, ^na more tfian equjvocal 
in moral respects, were considered among the legiti¬ 
mate practices of tradesmen. Wha^was th? particu¬ 
lar sort of relations existing between rfny father and 
uncle, I am not now prepared to state,—nor js it abso¬ 
lutely necessary to my narrative. It is enough fori 
me to say, that an exposure of them took place, in 
part, in consequence of some discoveries made by my 
father’s unsatisfied creditors, by which the obscure 
transactions of thirty years were brought to light, ob 
required to be brought to light; and in the develop- 1 
ment of which, tjie Jair business fime of my uncle* 
was likely to be involved in a very* serious degree—' 
not to speak of the inevitable effects upon his resources 
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of a discovery and proof of fraudulent concealment. 
The reputation of my father must have suffered seri¬ 
ously, had it not been generally known that he left 
nothing—a-fact beyond dispute from the history of 
my.own career, in which neither goods nor chattels, 
lands nor money, were’suffered to enure to my advan¬ 
tage. The business was brought to me. The mer¬ 
chant who brought it, and who had been busy for 
some years in tracing out the testimony, so far as it 
could be procured,—gave me to understand that he 
had determined to place it in my hands for two rea¬ 
son’s,—firstly, to erthble me to"release the memory of 
my father from the imputation—under any circum¬ 
stances discreditable—of bankruptcy, by compelling 
my unde to disgorge the sums which he had appro¬ 
priated, and which, as was alleged, would satisfy all 
my father’s creditors; and, secondly, to give me an 
ooportunity of revenging my own wrongs upon one, 
of whose course of conduct towards me, the populace 
had already seen enough, during the last election, to 
have a tolerably correct idea. I examined the papers, 
thanked my client for his friendly intentions, but de¬ 
clined taking charge of the case for two other reasons. 
My relations to the dead and to the living were either 
of them sufficient reasons for this determination. I 
communicated the grounds of action, in a respectful 
letter to my ur.cle, and soon discovered', by the alarm 
which he displayed in consequence, that the cause of 
the complaint was in all probability good. The case 
belonged to the equity jurisdiction, and the relator 
soon filed his bill. My uncle’s tribulation may be con¬ 
jectured from the fact that he called upon me, and 
seemed anxious enough to bury the hatchet. He 
wished me to take part in the proceedings—insisted, 
somewhat earnestly, and strove ve-y hard to impress 
me with the conviction, that my father’s memory de¬ 
manded that I should devote myself to the task of 
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meeting and confounding the,creditor who thus, as it 
were, had set to work to rake up the ashes of the 
dead;—but I answered all this very briefly and very 
dryly. 

“ If my father has pEPrtici^ted in this iraud, he Jias 
•eaped none of its pleasant fruiHl He lived poor, and 
died poor. The public kno^v that; and it w"ll he diffi¬ 
cult to persuade them, with a due knowledge of these 
facts, that he deliberately perpetrated such unprofitable 
villainy. Besides, sir, you do not seem to.remember, 
that if the claim of Banks, Tressell & Sons, is gojd, 
it relieves my father’s rrtemory of the only imputation 
that now lies against it—that of being a bankrupt.” 

“ Ay!” he cried hoarsely, “ but it makes me one,— 
me, your uncle.” 

“ And what reason, sir, ha#e i to remember or to 
heed this relationship V’ I demanded sternly, with a 
glance, beneath whicR he quailed. 

“True, true, Edward, your reproach is a just one; 
I have not been the friend I should have been: but— 
let us be friends, now, and hereafter,—we must be 
friends,—Mrs. Clifford is very anxious that it should 
be so,—and—and—Edward,” solemnly, “you must 
help me out of this business. You mustTby heajten, 
you must—if you would not have me blow my brains 
outl” 

The man was giving true utterance io«nis misery,— 
the fruit of those pregnant fears which filled his mind. 

“ I would do for you, sir, whatever is proper for 
me to do, but cannot meddle in this unless you are 
prepared to make restitution, which I should judge to 
be your best course.” 

“ How can you advise me to beggar my child !— 
This claim, if recognized, will sweep every thing. 
The interest alope is ajortune. I cariViot think of al¬ 
lowing it. I would rather die!” 

“ This is mere madness, Mr. Clifford; your death 
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would not lessen the difficulty. Hear me, sir, and face 
the matter manfully. You must do justice. If what I 
understand be true, you have most unfortunately suf¬ 
fered yourself to be Winded to the dishonour of the 
ac£,—you nave appropriated* wealth which did not 
belong to you, and ITT -.thus doing, you have subjected 
the rnpmo'ry of my father to the reproach of injustice 
which he did not deserve. 1 will not add the reproach 
which I might with justice add, tha^, in thus wronging 
the father’^, memory, and making it cover your own 
improper gains, you have suffered his son to want those 
necessaries of education and 'sustenance, which—” 

“ Say no more, Edward, and it shall all be amended. 
Listen to Ine now; but stay, close that door for a 
moment—there!—Now, look you.” 

And having taken thgse precautionary steps, the in¬ 
fatuated man proceeded to admit the dishonest prac¬ 
tices of*which he had been guilty. Ilis object in 
making the confession, however, was not that he 
might make reparation. Far from it. If, was rather 
to save from the clutch of his creditors, from the grasp 
of justice, his ill-gotten possessions. I have no patience 
in revealing the schemes by which this was to be ef¬ 
fected ; but, as a preliminary, I was to be made the 
proprietor of one-half of the sum in question, and the 
possessor of hjj daughter’s hand ; in return for which 
I was simply,,to share with him in the -performance of 
certain,secret acts, which, without rendering his virtue 
any more conspicuous, would have most effectually 
eradicated all of mine. 

“ I have heard you, Mr. Clifford, and with great 
difficulty. I now distinctly decline your proposals. 
Not even the bribe, so precious in my sight, as that 
which you have tendered in the person of your 
daughter, has ‘power to tempt me iqto hesitation. 1 
will have nothing to do with you'in this matter. Re¬ 
store the property to your creditors.” 
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“ But, Edward, you have sot heard;—your share 
alone will be twenty odd thousand dollars, without 
naming the interest!” 

“ Mr. -Clifford, I am sorry fiir you. Doubly sorry 
that you persist in seeftig ttys thjpg in an improper 
Ifght. Even were $ disposed tO^econd yoyr designs, 
it is scarcely possible, sir, that you could be extricated. 
The discovery of those papers, and the extreme proba¬ 
bility that Hansfofd, the partner of the English firm 
of Davis, Pierce & Hansford, is surviving, and can 
be found, makes the probabilities strongly against ygu. 
My advice to you, is, that you makfc a merit of neces¬ 
sity;—that you endeavour to effect a compromise 
before the affair has gone too far. The creditors will 
make some concessions sooner than trust the uncer¬ 
tainties of a legal investigation, and whether you lose 
or gain, a legal investigation is what you should par¬ 
ticularly desire to avoid. If you will adopt this cou^ 
sel, 1 will act for you with Banks & Tressell: and if 
you will give me carte blanche, I think I can per¬ 
suade them to a private arrangement by which they 
will receive the principal in liquidation of all demands. 
This may be considered a very.fair basis for an ar¬ 
rangement, since the results qf the speculation cauld 
only accrue from the business capacities of the specu¬ 
lator, and did not belong to a fund wUich the proprie¬ 
tor had resoled not to appropriate, and which must 
therefore, have been entirely unproductive. I do not 
promise you that they will accept, but it is not im¬ 
probable. They are men of business—they need, at 
this moment, particularly, an active capital; and have 
had too much knowledge of the doubts and delays 
attending a prolongecf suit in equity, not to listen to a 
proposition which yields them the entire nrincipal of 
their claim.” 

I need not repeat the arguments athd entreaties by 
which I succeeded in persuading; my uncle to accede 
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to the only arrangemept which could possibly have 
rescued him from the public exposure which was 
impending; but he did consent, and armed with his 
credentials* I proceeded to the office of Banks & 
Tressell, without Iqss of,time.' Though resolved, if I 
could effect the ma^th-; that my uncle should liquidate 
their cjaim to the uttermost farthing which they re¬ 
quired, it was my duty to make the best bargain which 
I could, in reference to his unfortunate family. Ac¬ 
cordingly, without suffering them to know that I had 
carte blanche, I simply communicated to them my wish 
to'have the matter'arranged W ithout public investiga¬ 
tion—that I was persuaded from a hasty review which 
1 had giveif to the case, that there were good grounds 
for action;—but, at the same time, 1 dwelt upon the 
casualties of such a course—the possibility that the 
chief living witness—if he were living—might not be 
found, or might not survive lon^ enough—as he was 
reputed to be very old—for the purposes of examina¬ 
tion before the commission;—the long delays which 
belonged to a litigated suit, in which the details of a 
mixed, foreign, and domestic business of so many 
years was to be rak^d up, reviewed, and explained; 
and the further chance^, in the event of final success, 
of the property of the debtor being so covered, con¬ 
cealed, or made away with, as to baffle at last all the 
industry and labours of the creditor. ' 

The merchants were men of good sense, and esti¬ 
mated the proverb,—“ a bird in hand is worth two in 
the bush,”—at its true value. It did not require much 
argument to persuade them to receive a sum over 
forty thousand dollars, and‘'give a full discharge to the 
defendant; and I flattered myself that the matter was 
all satisfactorily arranged, and had just taken a seat 
at my table to w f rite to Mr. Clifford to this effect, when, 
to my horror, I received a note from that gentleman, 
informing me of his resolve to join issue W'ith the 
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claimants, and “maintain his rights (!) to the last mo¬ 
ment.” He thanked me, in very cold, consequential 
style, for my “ friendly > efforts”—the word italicised, 
as 1 have now written it;—h ut concluded with in¬ 
forming me that he h<fd taii^n thp opinion of older 
aeunsel, which, though it mighfoe less correct than 
mine, was, perhaps, more full of promise lor his inte¬ 
rests. 

This note justified me in calling upon the unfortu¬ 
nate gentleman. It is true I had not con*mitted him 
to Banks & Tressell—the suggestions which I h#d 
made for the arrangement were till proposed as a 
something which I might be able to bring^about in a 
future conference with him—but I was too anxious to 
save him from his lamentable folly—from that mise¬ 
rable love of money, which, overreaching itself in its 
blindness, as does every passion,—was not only about 
to deliver him to shdme but to destitution »a!so. i 
found him in Mrs. Clifford’s presence. That simple 
and silly w«man had evidently been made privy to 
the whole transaction, so far as my arguments had 
been connected with it;—for all the truth is not often 
to be got oot of the man who meags or hasjperpetrated 
a dishonesty. She had been afiirmed at the immense 
loss of money and of importance, consequently, with 
which the family was threatened ;• and without 
looking into, oi* being able to comprehend the facts 
as they stood, she had taken ground agai»6t any 
measure which should involve such a sacrifice. Her 
influence over the Weak man beside her, was never so 
clear to me as now; and in learning to despise his 
character more than ever, I discovered, at the same 
time, the true source of many of his errors and much 
of his misconduct. She did not often suffer him to 
reply for himself-r-yifldgd me the ultimatum from her 
own lips; and condescended to assume me that she 
could only ascribe the advice wlfich I had given to 
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her husband, to the hostile disposition which I had 
always entertained for herself and family. That I 
was “ a wolf in sheep’s clothing, she had long since 
been able to see, though all others unhappily seemed 
blind.” 

Here she scowled" at her husband, who contented 
himself with walking to and fro, playing with his 
coatskirts, and feeling, no doubt, a portion of the 
shame, which his miserable bondage to this silly 
woman necessarily incurred. 

Mr. Clifford has got a lawyer who can do for 
him what it seemk you cannot;” was her additional 
imprecatiog. “ He promises to get him to dry land, 
and save him without so much as wetting his shoes, 
though his oWh blood relations, who are thought so 
smart, cannot, it appeals, do any thing.” 

Of course I could have nothing to say to the worthy 
;'adv, bat my expostulations were freely urged to Mr. 
Clifford. 

“You, at leasl,” said I, “should know the risks 
which you incur by this obstinacy. Mrs. Clifford 
cannot be expected to know; and I now warn you, 
sir, that tbje case of Banks & Tressell is a very 
strong one, very well arranged, and so slightly dif¬ 
ferent jp its several links of testimony, that, even the 
absence of old Hansford, (the chief witness,) should 
his answers 'never be obtained, would scarcely impair 
the integrity of the evidence. In a purely moral point 
of view, nothing can be more complete than it is 
now.” 

“Well, and who would it convict, Mr. Edward 
Clifford?” exclaimed the'inve(erate lady, anticipating 
her husband’s answer with accustomed interference; 

“ who would it convict, if not your own father ? It . 
was as much his business as my husband’s; and if_ 
there’s any sh&me, I’m sure his memory and his son 
will have to bear their share of it; and this makes it 
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so much the more wonderful to me -that you should 
take sides against Mr. Clifford, instead of standing up 
in his defence.” 

“I will save him, mndame? if you and he will let 
,me,” 1 exclaimed with some»indy*»fation. “ Your’re- 
forence to my father’s share in this transaction does 
not affect me, as it is very»cvidcnt that you are not 
altogether acquainted with the true part which he 
had in it. He had all the risk, all the loss, all the 
blame—and your husband all the profit-*-all the im¬ 
portance. He lived pqor, and djed so; without a 
knowledge of those profitable results to his brother 
of which the latter has made his own availaby leaving 
my father’s memory to aspersion whiejj he did not de¬ 
serve ; and his son to destitution and reproach which 
he merited as little. My fathSr’s memory is liable to 
no reproach when evtjry creditor knows that he died 
in a state of poverty, in which his only son lias evtft 
lived. Neither he nor I ever shared any of the plea¬ 
sant fruits, fbr which we are yet to be made account¬ 
able.” 

“ And whose fault was it that you didn’t get your 
share. I’m sure Mr. Clifford msde’you as handsome 
an offer yesterday as any man could desire. Dftln’t 
he offer you half ! But I suppose nothing sho«t of the 
whole would satisfy so ambitious a pdfson.” 

“Neither the half nor the whole will serve me, 
madame, in such a business. My respect for your 
husband and his family would, of itself, have been suf¬ 
ficient to prevent my acceptance of his offer.” 

“ But there was Julia, ^oo, Edward!” said Mr. 
Clifford, approaching, me with a most insinuating 
smile. 

“ It is not yet too late,” said Mrs. Clifford, unbend¬ 
ing a little. “ Ttfke 4 he»offer of Mr. Clifford, Edward, 
and be one of us; and then this ugly business-” 

“Yes, my dear Edward, evenmow, though I have 
spoken with vounsr Perkins about the affair, and he 
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tells me there’s nothing so much to be afraid of, yet, 
for the look of the thing, I’d rather that you should be 
seen acting in the business. A, 5 it’s so well known that 
your father r had nothing, and you nothing, it’li then be 
easy for the peopl^to believe that nothing was the 
gain of any of us; ancl—and h 

“Young Perkins may think and say what he 
pleases, and you are yourself capable of judging how 
much respect you may pay to his opinion. Mine, 
however, remains unchanged. You will have to pay 
thrs money—nay, .'his necessity will not come alone. 
The development of all the particulars connected 
with the transaction will disgrace yon for ever, and 
drive you from, the community. Even were I to take 
part with you, I do nol s see that it would change the 
aspect of affairs. So far from your sharing with me 
the reputation of being profitless in the affair, the pub¬ 
lic would more naturally suspect that I had shared 
with you—now, if not before—and the whole amount 
involved would not seduce me to incur ^his imputa¬ 
tion.” 

“ But my daughter—Julia-” 

“Do not speak of her in this connexion, I implore 
you, Mr. Clifford. Let her name remain pure, uncon- 
taminched by any considerations, whether of mere 
gain or of th.p f raud which the gain is. supposed to in¬ 
volve. ^Freely would 1 give the sum in question, were 
it mine', and all the wealth beside that I ever expect 
to acquire, to make Julia Clifford my wife;—but I 
cannot suffer myself, in such a case as this, to accept 
her as a bride. Nay, I am sure that she too would 
be the first to object.” 

“And so you really refuse? Well, the world’s 
coming to a 'pretty pass. But I told Mr. Clifford, 
months ago, that you had quite •forgot yourself, ever 
since you had grown so great with the Edgertons, 
and the Blakes, andffhe Fortescues, and all them high- 
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headed people. But I’m surfc, Mr. Edward Clifford, 
my daughter needn’t go a-begging to any man; and 
as for this business, whatever you may say against 
young Perkins, I’ll take^his opinion of the"iaw against 
Jthat of any other young lawyer ia^rtJe country. He’s 
as good as the best*, I’m thinking.” 

“ Your opinion is your own, Mrs. Clifford, but I beg 
to set you right on the subject of mine. I did not say 
any thing against Mr. Perkins.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon, I’m sure you’did. You 
said he was nothing cjf a lawyer, and something 
more.” 

Was there ever a more perverse and e«il and silly 
woman! I contented myself with assuring her that 
she was mistaken and had very much misunderstood 
me—took pains to repeat whtft I had really said, and 
then cut short an interview that had been painful and 
humbling to me on many grounds. I left th£ happy 
pair tete-a-tete, in their princely parlour together, little 
fancying theft there was another argument which had 
been prepared to overthrow my feeble virtue. But 
all this had been arranged by the small cunning of 
this really witless couple. I wa^left to fi»d my way 
down stairs as I might; and just when I was about 
to leave the dwelling—vexed to the heart at the des¬ 
perate stolidity of the miserable man,^vhom avarice 
and weakness were about to expose to a loss which 
might bo averted in part, and an exposure to*infamy 
•which might wholly be avoided, I was encountered by 
the attenuated form and waft countenance of his suf¬ 
fering but still lovely daughter. 
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CHAPTER VIL 1 . 


“ Julia !” 1 exclaimed, with a start which betrayed, 
I am sure, quite as much surprise as pleasure. My 
mood was singularly inflexible. My character not 
easily shaken, and, once wrought upon by any leading 
influence, my mind preserved the tone which it ac¬ 
quired beneath it, long after the cause of provocation 
*£,ad be6h withdrawn. This earnestness of character, 
—amounting to intensity,—gave me an habitual stern¬ 
ness of look and expression, and I found it hard to 
acquire, of a sudden, that command of muscle which 
would permit me to mould the unductile lineaments, 
at pleasure, to suit the moment. Not even where my 
hbart was most deepiy interested,—thus aroused,— 
could*;! look the feelings of the lover, which, never¬ 
theless, were most truly the predominant ones within 
my bosom. 

“ Juiia,” I exclaimed, “ I did not think to see you.” 

“ Ah, .Edward, did ,you wish it 1 ” she replied in 
very mournful accents, gently reproachful, as she suf¬ 
fered me to take her l^nd in mine, and lead her 
back to the parlour in the basement story. I seated 
her upon the sofa, and took a place at her side. 

“ Why showld I not wish to see you, Julia ? What 
should lead yqu to fancy now that I-could wish other ^ 
wise ?” 

“ Alas !” she replied, “ I know not what to think,— 
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I scarcely know what I say. I am very miserable. 
What is this they tell me ? Can it he true, Edward, 
that you are acting against my father—that you are 
trying to bring him to shamo>and poverty?” 

I released her hand* I faced jjaf*eyes keenly upon 
Tiers. 

“Julia, you have your.instructions what to say. 
You are sent here for this. They have set you in 
waiting to meet me here, and speak things which you 
do not understand, and assert things which I know 
you cannot believe.” 

“ Edward, I believe you !” she exclaimed with em¬ 
phasis, but with downcast eyes; “butjt does not 
matter whether I was sent here, or sought you of my 
own free will. They tell me other things—there is 
more, but I have not the heefrt to say it, and it needs 
not much.” 

“ If you believe me, Julia, it certainly does*not need 
that you should repeat to me what is said of me by 
enemies, equally unjust to me, and hostile to them¬ 
selves. Yet I can readily conjecture some things 
which they have told you. Did they not tell you that 
your hand had been proffered n»e, and that I had re¬ 
fused it?” 

She hung her head in silence. 

“ You do not answer.” 

“ Spare me* ask me not.” 

“ Nay, tell me, Julia, that I may see howpfar you 
hold me worthy of your love, your confidence. Speak 
to me,—have they not tolchyou some such story ?” 

“ Something of this; but # I did not heed it, Edward.” 

“Julia,—nay !—did you not?” 

“ And if I did, Edward—” 

“ It surely was not to believe it?” 

“ No ! no ! no! k h^d no fears of you,—have none, 
dear Edward ! I knew that it was not, could not be 
true.” 
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“ Julia, it was true!” 

“ Ah!” 

“True, indeed! There waa more truth in that 
than in any«othe^ part of the story. Nay, more— 
had'lhey told you'll the truth, dearest Julia, that 
part, strange as it ma^ appear, \<muld have givei/ 
you less pain than pleasure*” 

“ How ! Can it be so!” 

“ Your hand was proffered me by* your father, and 
I refused il 1 Nay, look not from me, dearest—fear 
not«for my affeetbn—fear n^hing. I should have 
no fear that you could suppose me false to you, 
though the \yhole world should come and tell you so. 
True love is always secured by a just confidence in 
■ the beloved object, and without this confidence, the 
' whole life is a series of fbng doubts, struggles, griefs, 
and apprehensions, which brcaji down the strength 
ami lay ifie spirit in the dust. I will now tell you, in 
few words, what is the relation in which 1 stand to 
your father and his family. He, many ^ears ago, 
committed an error in business, which th<; laws dis¬ 
tinguish by a harsher name. By this error he became 
rich. Untikrecently? the proofs of this error were 
unkfiown. They have lately been discovered by cer¬ 
tain claimants, who are demanding reparation. In 
the difficulty of“your father he came to me. I ex¬ 
amined the business, and have given it as my opinion, 
that he should stifle the legal process by endeavour¬ 
ing to make a private arrangement with the cre¬ 
ditors.” 

“ Could he do this V’ 

“ He could. The creditors were willing, and at 
first he consented that I should arrange it with them. 
He now rejectsAhe arrangement.” 

“ But why V’ 

“Because it involves the surrender oi tne entire 
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amount of property which thoy claim—a sum of forty 
thousand dollars.” 

“But, dear Edward, is it due'!—docs my father 
owe this'money 1 If he does,«urely he cannot refuse. 
Perhaps he thinks that Tie ovies npimng.” 

“Nay, Julia, unHappily he Itnows it, anjj the offer 
of your hand and half of .the sum mentioned, was 
made to me, on the express condition that I should 
exert my inflttenc# as a man, and my ingenuity as 
a lawyer, in baffling the creditors and «stifling the 
claim.” 

The poor girl was silent and ffung her head, her 
eyes fixed upon the carpet, and the big l^ars slowly 
gathering, dropping from them, one by one. Mean¬ 
while, I explained, as tenderly as I Tiould, the evil 
consequences which threatened Mr. Clifford in conse¬ 
quence of his contumnev. 

“ Alas!” she exclaimed, “ it is not his fa«lt. Ur 
would bo willing—I heard him say as much last 
night—but Tnother—she will not consent. She re¬ 
fused positively the moment father said it would be 
necessary to sell out, and move to a cheaper house. 
Oh, Edward, is there no way that you cty? save us ? 
Save my father from shame, though he gives un»all 
the money.” 

“ Would 1 not do this Julia ? Na^ were ifowner 
of the necessary amount myself, believd*me, it should 
not be withheld.” 

“I do believe you, Edwartj;—but”—and here her 
voice sunk to a whisper—*you must try again, try 
again and again,—for 1 tljink that father knows the 
danger though mother/loes not; and I think—I hope— 
he will be firm enough, when you press him, and warn 
him of the danger, to do as you wish jjim.” 

“ I am afraid not* Julia,—your mother-” 

“ Do not fear—hope—hope all, deTtr Edward, for, 
to confess to vou. I know that they are anxious to 
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have your support—thty said as much. Nay, why 
should 1 hide any ihing from you? They sent me 

here to see—to speak with y«u—and-” 

“ To sewwhat your«charms could do to persuade 
me to be a villafitk Julia! Julia!—did you think \y 
do this—t(J have me be the thing which they woual 
make me !” 


“ No ! no !—Heaven forbid, dear Edward, that you 
should fancy that any such desire*had a place, even 
for a momtnt, in my mind. No ! I knew not that the 
case involved any ( but mere tponev considerations. I 
knew not that-” 


“Enough! Say no more, Julia! I do not think 
that you would counsel me to my own shame.” 

“No! no! You do me only justice. But, Edward, 
you will save my fathef! You will trv—vou will see 
him again-” 

%>“Wh%.t! to suffer again the open scorn, the de¬ 
clared doubts of my friendship and integrity, which is 
the constant language of your mother ? * Can it be 
that you would desire that I should dp this—nay 
seek it!” 


“ For my poor father’s sake !” she cried, gaspingly. 

But I shook my head sternly. 

“ Fap mine, then,—for mine! for mine!” 

She threw herself into my arms, and clung to me 
until I promised all that she required. And as I pro¬ 
mised, I strove, I used every argument, resorted to 
every mode of persuasion, but all was of no avail. 
Mr. Clifford was under'the rigid, the iron govern¬ 
ment of his fate! His wife was one of those misera¬ 
bly silly women—born, according to Iago— 


“ To suckle fools and chronicle small beer— 

who, raised to the sudden control ot unexpected 
wealth, becomes insane upon it, and is blind, deaf, and 
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dumb, to all counsel or reagon which suggests the 
possibility of its loss. From the very moment when 
Mr. Clifford spoke of selling out house, horses and 
carriage, as the inevitable result which must follow 
his adoption of my recommendation, sRe declared 
Aprself against it at.all hazards, particularly when Rer 
husband assured her, that “ the glorious uifbertainties 
of the law,” afforded a possibility of his escape with 
less loss. The los^ of money was, with her, the item 
of most consideration ; her mind was totally insensi¬ 
ble to that of reputation. She was willing to make 
this compromise with me, as a sort of alternative, f<?f, 
in that case, there would be no diminution of attend¬ 
ance and expense—no loss of rank am> equipage. 
We should all live together,—how haamoniously, one 
may imagine,—but the grandgur and the state would 
still be intact and unimpaired. Even for this, how¬ 
ever, she was not prepared, when she discovered that 
there was no certainty that my alliance would briil^ 
immunity tt^ her husband, flow this notion got even 
partially into his head, I know not; unless in conse¬ 
quence of 9 growing imbecility of intellect, which in 
a short time after, betrayed itself more strikinsrlv. 
But of this in its own place. 

My attempts to convince my unfortunate uncle 
were all rendered unavailing, and gjiown t(3*fte'S0 
to Julia herseif, in a very short time afterwards. 
The insolence of Mrs. Clifford, when I did ^eek an 
interview with her husband, was so offensive and 
unqualified, that Julia hersc(f,’ with a degree of indig¬ 
nation which she could not entirely suppress, begged 
me to quit the house and •relieve myself from such 
undeserved insult and* abuse. I did so, but with no 
unfriendly wishes for the wretched woman who pre¬ 
sided over its ^estinies, and the no‘less wretched 
objects whom she fielded to make so«t and my place 
as consulting friend and counsellor, was soon supplied 
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by Mr. Perkins,—one of those young barristers, to be 
found in every community, who regard the “ penny 
fee” as the sine qua non, and obey implicitly the 
injunction pf the scopndrel' in the piay,-^-“ make 
money—honestly»jf yop, can', but—make money!” 
He was one of those creatures wl>o set people at log¬ 
gerheads, goad foolish and petulant clients into law¬ 
suits, stir up commotions in little sets, and invariably 
comfort the suit-bringer with the ,most satisfactory 
assurances,, of success. It was the confident assu¬ 
rances of this person which had determined Mr. Clif¬ 
ford—his wife rather,—to resist to the last, the suit 
in question. Through the sheer force of impudence, 
this man had acquired a tolerable share of practice. 
His clients, as may be supposed, lay chiefly among 
such persons, as havirg no power or standard for 
judging, necessarily look upon him who is most bold 
and pushing as the most able and trustworthy. The 
bullies of the law, and, unhappily, the profession has 
quite too many, are very commanding persons among 
the multitude. Mr. Clifford knew this fellow’s mental 
reputation very well, and was not deceived by the 
confidence of his assurances; nay, to the last, he 
showed a hankering desire, to give me the entire con¬ 
trol of the subject, but the hostility of Mrs. Clifford 
SVemlied his mpre prudent, if not more honourable, 
purposes; and, as he was compelled to'seek a lawyer, 
the questionable moral standing of Perkins, decided 
his choice. He wished one, in short, to do a certain 
piece of dirty work, and* as if in anticipation of the 
future, he dreaded to pnfold the case to any of the 
veterans, the old time geritlemen and worthies of the 
bar. I proposed this to him. I offered to make a 
supposititious relation of the facts for the opinion of 
Mr. Edgerlon and others—nay. pledged myself to 
procure a confidential consultation—any thing sooner 
than that he should, resort to a mode of extrication. 
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which, I assured him, would only the more deeply 
involve him in the meshes of disgrace and loss. But 
there was a fatality aljout this gentleman—a doom 
that would not be balilcd and could not* be stayed. 
The wilful mind alwa/s precipitates itself down the 
wbyss, and, whethe? acting by* his own, or.under the 
influence of another’s judgment, such was, most cer¬ 
tainly, the case with him. He was not to be saved. 
Mr. Perkins was regularly installed as his defender— 
his counsellor, private and public—and l*was com¬ 
pelled, though with humiliating reluctance, to admit 
to the plaintiffs, Banks & Tressell,*that there was no 
longer any hope of compromise. The issqg on which 
hung equally his fortune and his reputation was in¬ 
sanely challenged by my uncle. 
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But my share in the troubles of this affair was not 
to end, though 1 was no longer my uncle’s counsellor. 
An event pow took place which gave the proceedings 
a new, and not less unpleasing aspect, than they had 
worn before. Mrs. Clifford, it appears, in her com¬ 
munications to her hus'band’s lawyer, did not confine 
herself to the mere business of the Ityysuit. Her vo- 
huninoCis discourse involved her opinions of her neigh¬ 
bours, friends, and relatives; and, one day, a few 
weeks after, I was suddenly surprised by> a visit from 
a gentleman—one of the members of the bar—who 
placed a letter in my hand born Mr. Perkins. I read 
this billet with no, small astonishment. It briefly 
stated that certain reports had reached his ears, that 
JijMidtvhNpressed myself contemptuously of his abilities 
and character, and concluded with an explicit demand, 
not for an explanation, but an apology. My answer 
was immediate. 

“ You will do me the favour to say, Mr. Carter, 
that Mr. Perkins has been misinformed. I never ut¬ 
tered any thing in my Jife which could disparage 
either his moral or legal reputation.” 

“ I am sorry to say, Mr. Clifford,” was the reply, 
“ that denial is unnecessary, and cannot be received. 
Mr. Perkins has his information from the lips of a 
lady,—and as'a lady is not responsible, she cannot be 
allowed to err. I am required, sir, to insist on an 
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apology. I have already frafned it, and it only needs 
your signature.” 

He drew a short, folded letter, from his pocket, and 
placed it before me. 'J’here Was so much»cool imper¬ 
tinence in this proceeding, and in the fellow’s manffer, 
that I could with difficulty retrain from flinging the 
paper in his face. He wastme of the little and vulgar 
clique of which Perkins was a sort of centre. This 
whole set were cdbscious enough of the low estimate 
which was put upon them by the gentlemeft of the bar. 
Denied caste, they werg disposed,to force their way 
to recognition by the bully’s process, and stung by 
some recent discouragements, Mr. Perkiss was, per¬ 
haps, rather glad than otherwise, of Jjte silly, and no 
less malicious than silly, tattle of Mrs. Clifford,—for I 
did not doubt that the gross - perversion of the truth 
which formed the basis of his note, had originated with 
her, which enabled him to single out a victim, wlw>, 
as the times went, had suddenly risen to a compara¬ 
tive elevatidn which is not often accorded to a young 
beginner. J readily conjectured his object from his 
character and that of the man he sent. My own na¬ 
ture was passionate; and the rude school through 
which my boyhood had gone, had made me as tena¬ 
cious of my onject as the grave. That I shtttkUfr. 
chafed by reptiles such as these, stun^me to vexation; 
and though I Tcept from any violence o f my 

words did not lack of it. 

“ Mr. Perkins is, permit me to say, a very imper¬ 
tinent fellow; and, if you jflease, our conference will 
cease from this moment.” 

He was a little astounded—rose, and then recover¬ 
ing himself, proceeded to reply with the air of a vete¬ 
ran martinet. 

“ I am glad, sit, tlratwou give me ag opportunity of 
proceeding with this business without delay. My 
friend^Mr. Perkins, prepared me* for some such an- 
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swer. Oblige me, sir, by reading this paper.” He 
handed me the challenge for which his preliminaries 
had prepared me. 

“ Accepted, sir; I will send my friend to you in the 
course of the morning.” 

As I uttered this reply, I bowea and waved him to 
the door. He did not anrwer, other than by a bow, 
and took his departure- The promptness which I had 
shown impressed him with respect. Baffled, in his 
first spring, the bully, like the tiger, is very apt to 
rlink back to his jungle. His departure gave me a 
brief opportunity tor reflection, in which I slightly 
turned oygr in my mind the arguments for and 
against duelling. But these were now too late,—even 
were they to decide me against the practice,—to 
affect the present transaction; and I sallied out to 
seek a friend—a friend ! Here was the first difficulty. 
Lihad precious little choice among friends. My tem¬ 
per was not one calculated to make or keep friends. 
My earnestness of character, and intensity of mood, 
made me dictatorial; and where self-esteem is a large 
and active development, as it must be in’an old aris¬ 
tocratic community,such qualities are continually pro¬ 
voking popular hostility. My friends, too, were not of 
to whom such scrapes as the present were 
congenial. I was unwilling to go to young Edgerton, 
as I did not "wish to annoy his parents by my novel 
anxieties. But where else could I turn? To him I 
went. When he heard,mv story, he began by endea¬ 
vouring to dissuade me from the meeting. 

“I am pledged to it, William,” was my only 
answer. 

“ But, Edward, I am opposed to duelling myself, 
and should not promote or encourage, in another, a 
practice which I would not be will'ng»myself to adopt.” 

“ A good and sufficient reason, William. You cer¬ 
tainly should not. I will go to Frank Kingsley.” 

/ 
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“He will serve you, I know; but, Edward, this 
duelling is a bad business. It does no sort of good. 
Kill Perkins, and it does not prove to him, even if he 
were then able to hea*, that Mrs. Clifford spoke a 
falsehood; and if he kills yod,.you are even still far¬ 
ther from convincing him.” 

“ I have no such desire, William ; and JUUI 
ment, by the way, is one of those beggings of the 
question which the opponents of duelling continually 
fall into when discussing the subject. The object of 
the man, who, in a case like mine, fights a duel, is 
not to prove his truth, but to protect hirnself from per¬ 
secution. Perkins seeks to bully and driv^me out of 
the community. Public opinion here approves of this 
mode of protecting one’s self;—nay, if I do not avail 
myself of its agency, the same public opinion would 
assist my assailant in*my expulsion. I fight^on the 
same ground that a nation fights when it goes to wdT. 
It is the most obvious and easy mode to protect my¬ 
self from injury and insult. So long as I submit, Per¬ 
kins will insult and bully, and the city will encourage 
him. If I resist, I silence this fellow, and perhaps pro¬ 
tect other young beginners. I hSve not tHb most dis¬ 
tant idea of convincing him of my truth by fighting 
him,—nay, the idea of giving him satisfactioif^fWHf" 
idea that neves entered my brain. T dimply take a 
popular mode of securing myself from outrage and 
persecution.” 

“ But, do you secure yourself? Has duelling this 
result 

“ Not invariably, perhaps*; simply because the con¬ 
dition of humanity does not recognise invariable re¬ 
sults. If it is shown to be the probable, the frequent 
result, it is all that can be expected T>f any human 
agency or law.” 

“ But, is it probable—frequent V’ 

“ Yes, almost certain, almost iffvariable. Look at 
lt>* 
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the general manners, the deportment, the forbearance, 
of all communities where duelling is recognised as an 
agent of society. See the superior deference paid to 
females, the* unfrequenc'y of Unliving, the absence of 
blackguarding, the higher tone of the public press, and 
of society 'in general, from which the public press 
takes its tone, and which it represents in our country, 
but does not often inform. Even seduction is a rare 
offence, and a matter of general exclamation, where 
this extra-judicial agent is recognised.” 

And so forth. It is not necessary to repeat our 
discussion of this vexed question, of its uses and 
abuses. I---did not succeed in convincing him, and, 
under existing (jcircumstances, it is not reasonable to 
imagine that his arguments had any influence over 
me. To Frank Kingsley I went, and found him 
in better mood to take up the cudgels, and even make 
nfiy cause his own. He was one of those ardent 
bloods, who liked nothing better than the excitement 
of such an affair; whether as principal or'assistant, it 
mattered little. To him I expressed my v’ish that his 
arrangements should bring the matter to an issue, if 
possible, Within the tfext twenty-four hours. 

“ Prime!” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands. “ That’s 
like. If you shoot as quickly now, and as 
much to the goibt, you may count any button on Per¬ 
kins’ coat.” 

He proceeded to confer with the friend of my op¬ 
ponent, while, with a meditative mind, I went to my 
office, necessarily oppressed with the strange feelings 
belonging to my situation. In less than two hours 
after Kingsley brought me the carte, by which I 
found that the meeting was to take place two miles 
out of town, by sunrise the day after the one ensuing,— 
the weapons, pistols,—distance,” as” customary, ten 
paces! 

“ You are a shot, of course?” said Ivingsley. s 
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My answer, in the negative, astonished him. 

“ Why, you will have little or no time for practice.” 

“ I do not intend it. My object is not to kill this 
man; blit to make hiyi and'all others See that the 
dread of what imiy be don<5, either by him or them, 
will never reconcile me to submit to injury or insult. 

I shall as effectually secure this object by going out, as 
1 do, without preparation, as if I were the best shot 
in America. lie’does not know that I am nof; and 
a pistol is always a source of danger ^hen in the 
grasp of a determined njan.” 

“ You are a queer fellow in your notions, Clifford, 
and I cannot say that I altogether undewtand you; 
but you must certainly ride out witffc me this after¬ 
noon, and bark a tree. It will do no hurt to a deter¬ 
mined man to be a skilful one also.” 

“ I see no use in it.# 

“ Why,—what if you should wish to wingltim ? 

“ I think T can do it without practice. But I have 
no such desire." 

“ Really $mu are unnecessarily magnanimous. You 
may be put to it, however. Should the first shot be 
ineffectual and he should demand a second?would you 
throw away that also V’ 

“ No ! I should then try to shoot him. As rr^ncs** 
pie aim is to ^peure myself from persecution, which 
is usually the most effectual mode of destroying a 
young man in this country, I should resort only to such 
a course as would be likely to yield me this security. 
That failing, I should employ stronger measures; pre¬ 
cisely as a nation would d» in a similar conflict with 
another nation. One»must not suffer himself to be 
destroyed or driven into exile. This is the first law 
of nature—this of self-preservation. 4n maintaining 
this law, a man fhudt d*> any or all thiggs which in his 
deliberate judgment, will be effectual for the end pro¬ 
posed. Were I fifirhtinff with sata^es. for example, 
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and knew that they regarded their scalps with more 
reverence than their lives, I should ceitainly scalp as 
well as slay.” 

“ They w'ould call that barbarous 

“Ay, no doubt; paiticulaily in those countries 
where they'paid from five to fifty, and even one hun¬ 
dred pounds to one Indian for the scalp of his brother, 
until they rid themselves of both. But see you not 
that the scalping process, as it prodhees the most ter¬ 
ror and annoyance, is decidedly the most merciful, 
being most likely to discourage and deter from 
war. If the scalp could be taken from the head of 
every SemKiole shot down, be sure the survivors never 
after would ha\je come within range of rifle shot.” 

But these discussions gave way to the business be¬ 
fore me. Kingsley left me to myself, and though sad 
and serious vuth oppressive thoughts, I still had enough 
oflhe old habits, dominant with me, to go to my daily 
concerns, and arrange my papers with considerable 
industry and customary method. My professional 
business was set in order, and Edgerton dvly initiated 
in the knowledge of all such portions as needed expla¬ 
nation. Tl7is done, P'featdown and wrote a long fare¬ 
well letter to Julia, and one, more briel, but renewing 
^IWBWWsnsel I had picviously given to her lather, in 
respect to the, suit against him. These letters were so 
disposed as to be sent in the event of my falling in 
the fight. The interval which followed was not so 
easy to be borne. Conscience and reflection were 
equally busy, and unpleasantly so. I longed for the 
time of action which should silence these unpleasant 
monitors. 

The brief space of twenty-four hours was soon 
overpassed, and my anxieties ceased as the moment 
for the meeting with my enffmy, orew nigh. My 
friend called at my lodgings a good hour before day¬ 
light—it was a point of credit with him that we should 
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not delay the opposite party the sixtieth pait of a se¬ 
cond. We drove out into the country in a close car¬ 
riage, taking a suigeon,—who was a friend of Kings¬ 
ley,—along with us We wore on the ground in due 
season, and some httfe time before our customers. 
But they did not fill or delay* us. Thev ivere there 
with sufficient promptitude. 

Perkins was a man of coolness and courage. He 
took his position *vith admirable nonchalance;•but I 
observed, when his eyes met mine, that*they were 
darkened with a scowl of anger. His blows weie 
contracted, and his face*w hi( h was oidinai lly red, had 
an increased flush upon it which betiayedjinusual ex¬ 
citement lie evidently regarded me with feelings of 
bitter animosity. Perhaps this was riatural enough, 
if he belieted the story of Mrs. Chffoid,—and my 
scornful answer to his fi lend, Mr. Carter, wms not cal¬ 
culated to lessen the soreness. For my poet, I »m 
free to declare, I had not the smallest sentiment of 
unkindness ‘towards the fellow. I thought little of 
him, but did not hate, 1 could not have hated him I 
had no wisli to do him hurt; and, ns already stated, 
only went out to put a stop to the farther annoyances 
of msolents and bullies, by the only effectual mods,— 
piecisely as I should have used a bludgeon oyy^Jtjs. 
head, in the event of a peisonal assart upon me. Of 
course. I had fio purpose to do him any^ injury. unless 
with the view to my own safety. 1 iesolved»secietly 
to throw away my fire. Kjngsley suspected me of 
some such intention, and earnestly protested against it. 

“ I should not place vouj ball,” he said, “ if I fan¬ 
cied you could do a thing so d-d fool.sh. The 

fellow intends to shoot you if he can. Help him to a 
share of the same sauce.” 

I nodded as ^ie .proceeded to his arrangements. 
Here someconfeienceensued between the seconds;— 
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“Mr. Carter was veiy sorry that such a business 
must proceed. Was it yet too late to rectify mis¬ 
takes? Might not the matter be adjusted ?” 

Kingsley, on such occasions, the very Prince of 
Punctilio, agreed that the matter was a very lamenta¬ 
ble one—tp be regretted, and so forth,—but of the 
necessity of the thing, he,Mr. Carter, for his principal, 
must be the only judge. 

“ Mr. Carter could answer for bis friend, Mr. Per¬ 
kins, that be was always accessible to reason.” 

“ Mr. Kingsley never knew a man more so than 
his principal.” 

“ May \y,p not reconcile the parties?” demanded Mr. 
Carter. 

“Does Mr. Perkins withdraw his message?” an¬ 
swered Kingsley by aifother question. 

“ He would do so, readily, w,pre there any prospect 
of i adjusting the matter upon an honourable footing.” 

“ Mr. Carter will be pleased to name the basis tor 
what he esteems an honourable adjustment.” 

“ Mr. Perkins withdraws his challenge.” 

“We have no objection to that.” 

“He substitutes a-courteous requisition upon Mr. 
Clifford for an explanation of certain language, sup- 
(MSidtto be offensive, made to a lady.” 

“ Mr. Clifford denies, without qualification, the em¬ 
ployment of any such language.” 

“ This throws us back on our old groundsaid 
Carter—“ there is a lady in question,—” 

“ Who cannot certainly be brought into the contro¬ 
versy said Kingsley—“„l see no other remedy, Mr. 
Carter, but that we should place the parties. We are 
here to answer to your final summons.” 

“Very good, sir. This matter, and what happens, 
must lie at yoqr door. You ape peremptory. I trust 
you have provided a surgeon.” 
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“ llis services are at your need, sirreplied Kings¬ 
ley with military courtesy. 

“ 1 thank you, sir,—my remark had reference to 
your ow.n necessity. Sfiall we.toss up for <he word?” 

These preliminaries \fere soon adjusted. The word 
fell to Carter, and thus gave ai» advantage to Perkins, 
as his ear was more familiar than mine With the ac¬ 
cents of his friend. We were placed, and the pistol put 
into my hands, wi^iout my uttering a sentence. 

“ Coolly now, my dear fellowsaid Kingsley in a 
whisper, as he withdrew from my side ;—“ wing hitp 
at least—but don’t burn powder for nothing.” 

Scarcely the lapse of a moment followed, when I 
heard the words “ one,” “ two,” “ three,” ill tolerably 
rapid succession, and, at the utteranae of the last, I 
pulled trigger. My antagon^t had done so at the 
first. His eye was fixed upon mine with deliberate 
malignity— that I cleafly saw—but it did not aflect my 
shot. This, I purposely threw away. The skill of 
my enemy did not correspond with his evident desires. 
I was hurt, but very slightly. His bullet merely 
raised the skin upon the fleshy part of my right thigh. 
We kept our places while a conference ensued be¬ 
tween the two seconds. Mr. l’erkins, through iiis 
friend, declared himself unsatisfied unless I apologized, 
or—in less unpleasant language—explained. " ThiSF 
demand was answered by Ivirigsley with cavalier in¬ 
difference. lie came to me with a second pistol. 
His good-humoured visage was now slightly ruffled. 

“ Clifford!” said he, as hij put the weapon into my 
hand, “ yon must trifle no longer. This iellow abuses 
your generosity. He ktiovks, as well as I, that you 
threw away your fire; and he will play the same 
game with you, on the same terms, for a month to¬ 
gether, Sundays .not excepted. I am not willing to 
stand by and see you risk your life ifc this manner; 
and, unless you tell me that you will give him as good 
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as he sends, I leave you. on the spot. Will you take 
aim this time?” 

“I will!” 

“ You promise me then ?” 

I do!” I was conscious <!>f the increased activity 
of my organ of destructiveness as'I said these words. 
I smiled with a feeling of pleasant bitterness—that 
spicy sort of malice, which you may sometimes rouse 
in the bosom of the best natured man in the world, by 
an attempt*to do him injustice. The wrnund I had re¬ 
ceived, though very trifling, had no little to do with 
this determination, It was hot unlike such a wound 
as would be made by a smart stroke of a whip, and 
the effect upon my blood was pretty much as if it had 
been inflicted by some such instrument. I was stung 
and irritated by it, and*, the pertinacity of my enemy, 
particularly as he must have seen that my shot was 
thrown »away, decided me to punish him if I could. 
I did so! I was not conscious that I was hurt myself, 
until I saw him falling!—I then felt a heavy and numb¬ 
ing sensation in the same thigh which had been touched 
before. A faintness relieved me from present sensi¬ 
bility, and ^jvhen I became conscious, I found myself 
in <the carriage, supported by Kingsley and the sur¬ 
geon, on my way to my lodgings. My wound was a 
flesh wound only; the ball was soon extracted, and 
in a few weeks after, I was enabled to move about 
with scarcely a feeling of inconvenience. My oppo¬ 
nent suffered a much heavier penalty. The bone of 
his leg was fractured, and it was several months before 
he was considered perfectly safe. The lesson he got 
made him a sorer and a wiser,, if not a better man ; 
but as I do not now, and did not then, charge myself 
with the task of bringing about his moral improve¬ 
ment, it is not incumbent upqn pie r.o say any thing 
farther on this‘subject now. We will leave him to 
get better as he may. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The hurts of Perkins did not, unhappily, delay the. 
progress of my uncle to Mint destr Action to which his 
silly wife and knavish lawyer had destined him. His 
business was brought before the court by theTdaimants, 
Messrs. Banks & Tressell; and a brftf period only 
was left him for putting in his answer. When I thought 
of Julia, I resolved, in spite of ail previous difficulties, 
—the sneers of the father, and the more direct^coarjp 
insults of the mother,—to make one more effort to 
rescue him from the fate which threatened him. I 
felt sure that, for the reasons already given, the mer¬ 
chants woulfl still be willing to effect a compromise 
which would secure them the prigcipal of ijieir claim, 
without incurring the delay and risk of litigation. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I penned a note to Mr. Clifford, requesting 
permission to wait upon him at home, %t a stated hour. 
To this I receited a cold brief answer,covering the 
permission which I sought. I went, but might ns well 
have spared myself the labour and annoyance of this 
visit. Mrs. Clifford was still *in the ascendant—still 
deaf to reason, and utterly blind to the base position 
into which her meddlesome* interference in the busi¬ 
ness threw her husbanef. She had her answer ready; 
and did not merely content herself with rejecting my 
overtures, but prpc^dgd to speak in the language 
of one who really regarded me as bustiy seeking, by 
covert ways, to effect the ruin o£ her family. Her 
VOL. i. 1 X 
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looks and language equally expressed the indignation 
of a mind perfectly convinced of the fraudulent and 
evil purposes of the person site addressed. Those of 
my uncle were scarcely less offensive. A grin of 
malicious self-gratulation mantled his lips as he thank¬ 
ed me for rpy counsel, Which, he yet remarked, “ how¬ 
ever wise and good, and well-intended, he did not 
think it advisable to adopt. He had every confidence 
in the judgment of Mr. Perkins, who, though without 
the great legal knowledge of some of his youthful 
neighbours, had enough for his purposes; and had 
persuaded him to 'see the matter in a very different 
point of view from that in which I was pleased to 
regard it.” 

There was ho doing any thing with, or for, these 
people. The fiat for their overthrow had evidently 
been issued. The fatuity which leads to self-destruc¬ 
tion wats fixed upon them, and with a feeling rather 
of commiseration than anger, 1 prepared to leave the 
house. In this interview, 1 made a discovery which 
tended still more to lessen the hostility I might other¬ 
wise have felt towards my uncle. I was constrained 
to perceive; that he laboured under an intellectual 
feebleness and incertitude which disconcerted his ex¬ 
pression, left his thoughts seemingly without purpose, 
and altogether ♦convinced me that if not positively 
imbecile in rhind and memory, there Were yet some 
ugly symptoms of incapacity growing upon him which 
might one day result in Jhe loss of both. I had alu'ays 
known him to be a weak-minded man, disposed to 
vanity and caprice, but tjie weakness had expanded 
very much in a brief period, apd now presented itself 
to my view in sundry very salient aspects. It was 
easy now to .divert his attention from the business 
which he had in hand,—a single ctasual remark of 
courteisy or oblervation would have this effect,—and 
then his mind wandered from the subject with all the 
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levity and caprice of a thoughtless damsel. He 
seemed to entertain now no sort of apprehension of 
his legal difficulties, ynd spoke of them as topics 
already adjusted. Nay, for*that matter he seemed 
to have no serious sense of any subject, whatever 
might be its personal or gcnSral interest hut passing 
from point to point, exhibited that instability of mental 
vision, which may not inaptly be compared to that, 
wandering giant*; which is usually supposed «o dis¬ 
tinguish and denote, in the physical eye, the presence 
of insanity. It was not often now that he indulged, 
while speaking to me, in that manner of hostility,— 
those sneers and sarcastic remarks, which had been 
his common habit. This was another proof of the 
change which his mental man had undergone. ty.,wns 
not that he was more prudent or more tolerant than 
before. He was quye as little disposed to be gene¬ 
rous towards me. But he now appeared wholly in¬ 
capable of that degree of intellectual concentration 
which coflld enable him to examine a subject to its 
close. He would begin to talk with me seriously 
enough, and with a due solemnity, about the suit 
against him, but, in a tangent, lie would iu't off to the 
consideration of some trifle, some household rriErtter, 
or petty affair, of which, at any other time, he must 
have known that his hearers had*no wish to hear. 
Poor Julia confirmed the conjectures'which I enter¬ 
tained, but did not utter, by telling me that her father 
had changed very much irt his ways ever since this 
business had been begun. 

“ Mother does not se^ it, nut he is no longer the 
same man. Oh, Edward, I sometimes think he’s eveq 
growing childish.” 

The fear was a well-founded one. Before the case 
was tried, Mr. Clifibnd was generally regarded, among 
those who knew him intimately, as* little better thar 
an imbecile; and so rapid was the proeress of hi* 
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infirmity, that when the* judgment was given, as it 
was, against him, he was wholly unable to understand 
or fear its import. His own sense of guilt had 
anticipated "its effectsand l*is intense vanity was 
saved from public shame only byjhe substitution of 
public pity- The decree of the court gave ail that 
was asked, and the handsotne competence of the Clif¬ 
fords was exchanged for a miserable pittance, which 
enable’d the family to live only in (he very humblest 
manner. 

It will readily bq conjectured, from what I have 
stated in respect to myself, that mine was not the 
disposition t-o seek revenge or find cause for exulta¬ 
tion in these deplorable events. I had no hostility 
agair.st my unhappy uncle; I should have scorned 
myself if I had. If such a feeling ever filled my 
bosom, it would have been most, effectually disarmed 
bynhe sfght of the wretched old man, a grinning, 
gibbering idiot, half-dancing and half-shivering from 
the cold, over the remnants of a miserable and scant 
fire in the severest evening in November. It was 
when the affair was all over, when the property of 
the family vras all in the hands of the sheriff; when 
the mischievous counsel of such a person as Jonathan 
Perkins, Esquire, could do no more harm even to so 
foolish a person *as my uncle’s wife; qnd when his 
presence, naturally enough withdrawn from a family 
from which he could derive no farther profit, and 
which he had helped to ruin, was no longer likely to 
offend mine by meeting hiiVi there, that I proceeded 
to renew my direct intercourse with the unfortunate 
people whom I was not suffered to save. 

The reader is not to suppose that I had kept myself 
qntirely aloof from the family until these disasters had 
aappened. I sought Julia when octasfibn offered, and 
.hough she refused it, tendered my services and my 
means whenever they might be bestowed with, hope 
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of good. And now, when all was over, and I met 
her at the door, and she sank upon my bosom, and 
wept in my embrace,•still less than ever was I dis¬ 
posed to show to her«mother the naturat triumph of 
a sagacity which Jiad shown^ itself at the expens# of 
hers. I forgot, in the first glance of my »ncle, all his 
folly and unkindness. He? was now a shadow, and 
the mental wreck was one of the most deplorable, as 
it was one of the most rapid and complete that could 
be imagined. In less than seven montJis, a strong 
man—strong in health—strong, as supposed, in 
intellect—singularly acute in his dealings among 
tradesmen—regarded by them as one #f the most 
shrewd in the fraternity—vain of ^is parts, of his 
family, and of his fortune—solicitous of display*and ( 
constant in its indulgence! That such a man should, 
be stricken down to imbecility and idiotism—a meagre! 
skeleton in form—pale, puny, timid—croucbihg by*the 
fireplace—grinning, with stealthy looks, momently 
cast around him—and playing—his most constant 
employment—with the bellows-strings that hung be¬ 
side him, or the little kitten, that, delighted with newi 
consideration, had learned to take her plane constantly, 
at his feet! What a wreck ! But the moral man’had 
been wrecked before, or this could not have been. It 
was only because of his guilt—of it? exposure rather, 
—that he sunk. In striving to shake oft'the oppressive 
burden, he shook off the intellect which had l?een com¬ 
pelled chiefly to endure it. *The sense of shame, the 
conviction of loss, and, possibly, other causes of con¬ 
science which lay yet deeper—for the progeny of crime 
is most frequently a fitter as numerous as young pup¬ 
pies—helped to crush the mind which was neither 
strong enough to resist temptation at.first, nor to bear 
exposure at last. *1 turned away wyh a tear, which 
I could not suppress, from the wretched spectacle. 
But I qould have borne with more natience to behold 
11 * 
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this ruin, than to subdue the rising reproach which 1 
felt, as I turned to encounter Mrs. Clifford. This 
weak woman, still weak, received me coldly, and I 
coqld see higher looks that sh<r regarded me as one, 
whom it is natural to suppose, would feel some exul¬ 
tation at beholding their downfal. I saw this, but de¬ 
termined to say nothing in^the attempt to undo these 
impressions. I knew that time was^the best teacher 
in all such matters, and resolved that my deportment 
should gradually make her wiser on the subject of 
that nature which she had so' frequently abused, and 
which, I well knew, she could never understand. But 
this hope I^oon 'discovered to be unavailing. Her 
disaster had onW soured, not subdued her, and with 
the K&tural tendency of the vulgar mind, she seemed 
to regard me as the person to whom she should 
ascribe them all. As, to her* narrow intellect, it 
seefhed natural that I should exult in the accomplisli- 
Iment of my predictions, so it was a process, equally 
'natural, that she should couple me with their occur¬ 
rence ; and, indeed I was too nearly connected with 
'the event, through the medium of my unconscious 
'father, not fo feel som'e portion of the affliction on his 
'account also; though neither his memory nor my re¬ 
futation suffered from the developement of the affair 
hn the community where we lived. Mrs. Clifford did 
Jnot openly, or in words, betray the feelings which 
kvere striving in her soul; but the general restraint 
'which she put upon herself in my presence, the acer¬ 
bity of her tone, manner, and language to poor Julia ; 
l and the unvaried querulousfcess of her remarks, were 
Fsufficient to apprise me of the spite which she woulc 
have willingly bestowed upon myself, had she any 
“tolerable occasion for doing so. A few weeks servec 
Will further to humble the conceit and insolence of the 
^unfortunate woman. The affair turned out mucf 
tmore seriously than I expected. A sudden fall in the 
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value of real and personal estate, just about the time 
when the sheriff’s sale took place, rendered necessary 
a second levy, which Cwept the miserable remnant of 
Mr. Cfifford’s fortune^ leaving nothing to the fagiily 
but a mere pittance, and a.small estate which had 
been secured by settlement to Mrs. Clifford and her 
daughter, and which the sheriff could not legally lay 
hands on. I c^me forward at this juncture, and, 
having allowed them to remove into thj small tene¬ 
ment to which, in their reduced condition they found 
it prudent to retire, I •requested* a private interview 
with Mrs. Clifford, and readily obtained it. I was re-j 
ceived by the good lady in apparent st^te. All the 
little furniture which she could saveffrom the former, 
was transferred very inappropriately to the ]51esenl 
dwelling-house. The one was quite unsuited to the 
other. The massive* damask curtains accorded badly 
with thedittle windows over which they were now°sus- 
pended, apd the sofa, ten feet in length, occupied an 
unreasonable share of an apartment twelve by six¬ 
teen. Tfte dais of piled cushions, on which so many 
fashionable groups had lounged in better times, novV 
seemed a mountain, which b*egot idea?" of labour] 
difficulty, and up-hill employment, rather than easei 
as the eye beheld it cumbering Jwo-thirds of the 
miserable area into which it was so untastefully comj: 
pressed. These, and other articles of splepdour anq 
luxury, if sold, would have yielded her the means to 
buy furniture more suitab^to her circumstances and 
situation, and left her with some additional resources toj 
meet the daily and sometimes pressing exigencies of 
life. The appearance of this parlour argued little in 
behalf of the salutary effect which such reverses might; 
be expected to # produce in a mind evCn tolerably sen- 1 ' 
sible. They argued,T fancied, as unfavourably for my 
suit as for the humility of the lady whom I was about 
to meet. If the parlour of Mrs. Clifford bore such suf¬ 
ficient tokens of her»weakness of intellect, her own 
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costume betrayed still more. She had made her 
person a sort of frame or rack upon which she hung 
every particl^ of that ostentatious drapery which she 
wa&in the habit of wearing at*her fashionable even¬ 
ings. A year’s income was paraded upon her back, 
and the trurrtpery jewels of .three generations found a 
place in every part of her person where it is usual for 
fashionable folly to display such .gewgaws. She 
sailed into t(je room in a style that brought to my 
mind instantly the description which Milton gives of 
the approach of Delilah to damson, after the first 
days of his blind captivity ;— 


“But who is fhis, what thing of sea or land?— 
Female of sex it seems,— 

That so bedeck’d, ornate and gay, 

Comes this way sailing, like a stately ship 
OfiTarsus, bound for the isles 
Of Javan or Gadirc, 

With all her bravery on and tackle trim, 

Sails fill’d, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold their play, 
An amber scent of odorous perfume 
Her harbinger!” 


No description could have been more just and literal 
in the case of Mt;s. Clifford. I could scarce believe 
my eyes; and when forced to do so, I could scarcely 
(suppose that this bravery was intended for my eyes 
only. Nor was it;—but let me not anticipate. This 
bpectacle, I need not say, Sphered me entirely, if any 
Ithing was necessary to produce this effect, and in- 
breased the grave apprehenstons which were already at 
bay heart. The next consequence was to make the 
manner of my communication serious even to severity. 
A smile, which*was of that doubtful sort which is 
always sinister and offensive, overspread her lips as 
she motioned me to resume the seat from which I had 
risen at he* - entrance* while she threw herself -with an 
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air of studied negligence upon one part of the sofa. I 
felt the awkwardness of my position duly increased, 
as her house, dress, ami manner convinced me that 
she was not yet subdued to hers; but a conscious rec¬ 
titude of intention tcarried me. forward, and lightened 
the task to my feelings. 

“ Mrs. Clifford,” 1 said, without circumlocution, 
“ I have presumed to ask your attention this morning 
to a brief communication which materially affects my 
' happiness, and which I trust may not diminish, if it 
does not actually pronwte, your*. Before I make 
this communication, however, I hope I may persuade 
myself that the little misunderstandings which have 
occurred between us are no longer t® be considered 
barriers to our mutual peace and happiness- ,K " 

“Misunderstandings, Mr. Clifford ?—I don’t know 
what misunderstandings you mean. I’m stye I’ve 
never misunderstood you.” 

I could not misunderstand the insolent tenor of this 
speech, but! availed myself of the equivoque which it 
involved to express my gratification that such was the 
case. 

“ My path will then be more e'asy, Mrs.Clifford,— 
my purpose more easily explained.” 

“ I am glad you think so, sir,” she answered coolly, 
smoothing dowji certain folds of her frock, and cross¬ 
ing her hands’ upon her lap, while she assumed the 
attitude of a patient listener. There was someimng 
very repulsive in all this; but*I saw that the only way 
to lessen the unpleasantness of the scene, and to get on 
with her, would be to mak»the interview as short as 
possible, and come at <Jnce to my object. This I did. 

“ It is now more than a year, Mrs. Clifford, since I 
had the honour to say to my uncle, that I entertained 
for my cousin Julia ^ufch a degree of affection as to 
make it no longer doubtful to me that I should best 
consult my own happiness by seekfhg to make her my 
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wife. I had the pleasure at the same time to inform 
him, which I believed to be true, that Julia herself was 
not unwilling that such should be the nearer tie be¬ 
tween us-” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Clifford, I know all this; but mv 

husband artd myself thought better of it, and-” she 

said with fidgetty impatience. 

“And my application was refused,” I said calmly; 
thus finishipg the sentence where she had paused. 

“ Well, sir, and what then V’ 

“ At that time, madame, my uncle gave as a reason 
that he had other arrangements in view.” 

“Yes, Gir, so we had; and this reminds me that 
those arrangements were broken off entirely in conse¬ 
quence of the perversity which you taught ray daugh¬ 
ter. I know it all, sir; there’s no more need to tell 
me of it, than there is to deny if. You put my daugh¬ 
ter up to refusing young Roberts, who would have 
jumped at her, as his father did,—and he one of the 
best families and best fortunes in the city. I’m sure 
I don’t know, sir, what object you can have in re¬ 
minding me of these things.” 

Here 'whs ingenious perversity. I bore with it as 
well as I could, and strove to preserve my considera¬ 
tion and calmness. 

“ You do your daughter injustice, Mrs. Clifford, and 
me no jess, in this opinion. But 1 do not seek to re¬ 
mind you of misunderstandings and mistakes, the 
memory of which can do no good. My purpose now 
is to renew the offer to you which I originally made 
to Mr. Clifford. My attachment to your daughter 
remains unaltered, and I am "happy to say that for¬ 
tune has favoured me so far as to enable me to place 
her in a situation of comparative comfort and inde¬ 
pendence, which 1 could not offer then-” 

“ Which is as much as to say that she don’t enjoy 
comfort and independence where she is; aqd if she 
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does not, sir, to whom is it allowing, sir, but to you 
and your father? By your means it is, that we are 
reduced to poverty; but.you shall see, sir, that we are 
not entirely wanting in independence. My answer, 
sir, is just the satnc as Mr. Clifford’s was. I am very 
much obliged to you for the honour you intend my fa¬ 
mily, but we must decline it.. As for the comfort and 
‘ independence which you proffer to my daughter, I am 
happy to inform y*u that she can receive it akany 
moment from a source, perhaps far more*able than 
yourself to afford both, if her perversity does not 
stand in the way, as it did when voting Roberts made 
his offers. Mr. Perkins, sir, the excellent y^ung man 
that you tried to murder, is to be here, sir, this 
very morning to see my daughter. Ildfe’s his leiter, 
sir, which you may read, that you may be under no 
apprehensions that my^daughter will ever suffer from 
a want of comfort and independence.” 

She flung a letter down on the sofa beside her, but 
I simply bowed and declined looking at it. I did not, 
however, yield the contest in this manner. I urged 
ail that might properly be urged on the subject, and 
with as much earnestness as could be permjli^d in an 
interview with a lady,—and such a lady !—but, as the 
‘reader may suppose, my toils were taken in vain; all 
that I could suggest, either in the shape of reason or 
expostulation, otfly served to make her m<?re and more 
dogged, and to increase her tone of insolence; and 
sore, stung with vexation, disappointed, and some¬ 
thing more than bewildered* I dashed almost head¬ 
long out of the house, without seeing either Julia or 
her father, precisely at the moment when Mr. Perkins 
was about to enter. 
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CHAPTER XI- 

The result of this interview of my rival with the 
mother of Julia, was afforded me by the latter. The 
mother h^d already given her consent to his suit—that 
of Julia alone was to be obtained; and to this end the 
nrts*>of the suitor and the mother were equally de¬ 
voted. Her refusal only brought with it new forms 
of persecution. Her steps were haunted by the swain, 
tc.whom Mrs. Clifford gave secret notice of all her 
daughter’s intentions. He was her invariable atten¬ 
dant at church, where I had the pain constantly to 
behold them, in such close proximity, tha_t I at length 
abandoned the customary house of worship, and found 
my pew^s another,.where I could be enabled to en¬ 
dure the forms of service without being oppressed by 
foreign and distracting thoughts and fancies. Of the 

S rogress of his suit I had occasional intelligence from 
ulia herself; whom I had, very reluctantly on her 
part, persuaded to meet me at the house of a female 
relative and friend, wbo favoured our desires, and 
managed our interviews. Brief were these stolen 
moments, but oh 1 how bjissful! The pleasures they 
afforded, however, were almost wholly mine. The 
clandestine character of our meetings served to de¬ 
prive her of the joy which they otherwise might have 
yielded; and ( the fear that slie was not doing right, 
humbled her spirit and made her tremble with fre¬ 
quent apprehensions. At length Mrs. Clifford sus- 
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pectcd our interviews, and detected them. We had 
a most stormy scene on one occasion, when the 
sudden entrance of this lady surprised us together, at 
the house of our frien*}. The consequence of this, 
was a rupture between the ladies, which resulted iff 
Julia’s being forbid to visit th8 house of h%r relative 
again. This measure was fallowed by others of such 
precaution, that at length I could no longer commu¬ 
nicate with her, of even seek her, unless whe» she 
was on her way to church. Her appeartmee then, 
was such as to awaken ,all my afjprehensions. Her 
form, always slender, was become more so. The 
change was striking in a single week. Qer face, 
usually pale and delicate, was now haggard. Her 
walk was feeble and without life. Her*whole appear¬ 
ance was wo-begonc and utterly spiritless. Days and 
weeks passed, and heart was filled with hourly 
increasing apprehensions. I returned to the ftimili#r 
church, but here I suffered a new alarm. That Sab¬ 
bath the fanTily pew was unoccupied. While I trem¬ 
bled lest sqfnetning serious had befallen her, I was 
called on by the family physician. This gentleman 
had been always friendly. He had been imp father’s 
physician, and had been his friend and frequent guest. 
He knew my history and sympathized with my for¬ 
tunes. He no\Y knew the history of Jtilia’s affections. 
She had made him her confidante so far, and he 
brought me a letter from her. She was sick, as I 
expected. This letter was ot startling tenor. 

“ Save me, Edward, if you'ean. 1 am now willing to 
doasyou proposed. I can nojonger endure these annoy¬ 
ances—these cruel periecutions! My mother tells me, 
that I must submit and marry this man, if we would 
save ourselves from ruin. It seems *he has claim 
against the estate fof professional services, and as we 
have no other means of payment, without the sale of 
all that is left, he is base enough, to insist upon my 
vou i. V2 
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hand as the condition of his forbearance. He uses- 
threats now, since entreaties have failed him. Oh, 
Edward, if you can save me v come !—for, of a cer¬ 
tainty, I oannot bear this persecution much longer 
and live. I am now willing' to consent to do what 
aunt Sophy recommended. Do not think me bold to 
say so, dear Edward,—if 1 am bold, it is despair, not 
love, which has made me so.” 

I read this letter with mingled feelings of vexation 
and deligh f ,—vexation, because of the cruelties to 
which the worthless mother and the base suitor sub¬ 
jected one so dear and innocent;—delight, since the 
consent which she now yielded, placed the means of 
saving her at my control. The consent was to a 
fligly. and clandestine marriage, to which I had, with 
the assistance of our mutual friend, endeavoured to- 
persuade her, in several instances, before. The ques¬ 
tion now was how to effect this object, since wc had 
no opportunities for communication ; but, before 1 took 
any steps in the matter, I made it a poirft of duty to 
deprive the infamous attorney, Perkins, of bis means 
of power over the unhappy family. I determined to 
pay his Igcra) charges, and William Edgcrton, at my 
request, readily undertook this part of the business. 
They were found to be extortionate, and far beyond 
any thing eithemvarranted by the practice or the fee- 
bill. Edgertun counselled me to resist the claim, but 
the subject was too delicate in all its relations, and 
my own affair with Perkins would have made my 
active opposition seem somewhat the consequence of 
malice and inveterate hostility. I preferred to pay the 
excess, which was done by pdgerton, rather than 
have any farther dispute or difficulty with one whom 
I so much despised. Complete satisfaction was en¬ 
tered upon the records of the, cc>urt; and a certified 
discharge, undfer the hand of Perkins himself—which 
he gave with a reluctance full of mortification—was 
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sent in a blank envelope to iflrs. Clifford. She was 
thus depi ived of the only c> ruse,—if indeed, such a 
woman ever needs an o\< use for wilfulness—for per¬ 
secuting her unlnppv ^laughtei on ibe sdore of the 
attorney I Jut the, possession of tins document eT- 
fected no sort ol c hinge in fier conduct.* She pur¬ 
sued lici victim with the s,fine old tenacity. It was 
not to favour J*c 1 kins tint she shove for this object. 
It was to baffle ifie Tint blind heart which*mis¬ 
guides all ol us in turn, was predominant In tier, and 
lendcrcd hu totally inc triable ol seeing the cruel con¬ 
sequences to bet daughter which lief perseverance 
threatened. Julia was now so feeble as scarcely to 
leave her chamber—the physician w js daily in at¬ 
tendance—and though I could rot propose to make 
use of his sci vices in promoting a design, which would 
subject him to the rcp»oach of the grossest treachery, 
yet, without counsel, he took it upon him plainly to 
assure the mothci, that the disoidcr of her daughter 
aiosc solely*from her mental afflictions. He went 
faither. Al/s. Clifford, whose garrulity was as no¬ 
torious as her vanity and folly, heiself took occa¬ 
sion, when this was told bet, to ascube tlwtsffect to 
me; and, with her own colouring, she continued, f>y 
going into a long hutorv of our “course of wooing.” 
The doctor availed himself of these statements to 
suggest the necessity ol a compiomise, assuring Mrs. 
Clifloid, tint I was leallv a moie deserving*person 
than she thought me, and, i» shoit, that some con¬ 
cessions must he made, if*it was her hope to save 
her daughters life. 

“ She is natmally feeble of fiame, nervous and sen¬ 
sitive, and these excitements, piesstng upon her, will 
bienk down her constitution and her spirits together. 
Let me wain yort, Mrs Chfiord, whiltiyet in season. 
Dismiss your piejtidiccs against this young man, 
wlicthet well or ill-founded, and stiller your daughter 
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to marry him. Suffer 'me to assure you, Mrs. Clif¬ 
ford, that such an event will do more towards her re¬ 
covery than all my medicine.” 

“ What? and sec hirti the master of my house,—he, 
the poor beggar boy that my husband fed in charity, 
and who turned from him with ingratitude in his mo¬ 
ment of difficulty, and left him to be despoiled by his 
enemies ! Never ! never ! Daughter of mine shall 
never be wife of his ! The serpent! to sting the hand 
of his benefactor!” 

“ My dear Mrs. Clifford, this prejudice of yours, 
besides being‘totally unfounded, amounts to mono¬ 
mania, ,Now, I know something of all these matters, 
as you should be aware; and 1 should be sorry to 
couasel any fhing to you or to your family which 
would be either disgraceful or injurious. So far from 
this young man being ungrateful, neglectful, or suffer¬ 
ing yolir husband to bo preyed on by enemies, I am 
of opinion, that if his counsel had been taken in this 
late unhappy business, you would probably have been 
spared all of the misery, and nearly one-half of the 
loss which has been incurred by the refusal to do so.” 

“Ani soyou too are against us, doctor? You, 
tdo, believe every thing that this young man tells 
you ?” 

“No, madarrfe; I assure you, honestly, that I never 
heard a single word from his lips in regard to this 
subject: It is spoken of by every body but him¬ 
self.” . 

“ Ay ! ay! the whole town knows it, and from who 
else but him, I wonder ? But you needn’t to talk, 
doctor, on the subject. My mind’s made up. Ed¬ 
ward Clitford, while I have breath to say ‘ No,’ and 
a hand to turn the lock of the door against him, shall 
never again darken these doors.S 

The physician was a man of too much experience 
to waste labour upon a case so decidedly hopeless. 
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lie knew that no art within his compass could cure 
so thorough a case ol, heart-blindness, nfidJie gave 
her up ;—but he di^l not give up Julia, die whispered 
words of consolation into llfcr ears, whiph, though 
vague, were yet far more useful than physic. 

“ Cheer up, my daughter; be of good heart and 
faith. 1 am sure that there will be some remedy pro¬ 
vided for you, before long, which will A8 you good. 
I have given the letter t^> your aunt, and she promises 
•to do as you wish.” 

It may be said, cn passant, that the billet^ent tome 
had been covered in another to my female friend and 
Julia’s relative, and that the doctor,though not un¬ 
conscious of the agency of this lady between us, was 
yet guilty of no violagon of the faith which is always 
implied between the family and the physician, lie 
might suspect, but he did not know; and whatever 
might have? been his suspicions, he certainly did not 
have the npst distant idea of that concession which 
Julia had made, and of the course of conduct for 
which her mother’s persecutions had nowwprepared 
her mind. 

Mr. Perkins, though deprived of his hold upon Mrs. 
Clifford, by reason ol his claim, did Vot, in the least, 
forego his intentions. His complaints ancl threatenings 
necessarily ceased—his tone was somclhing'lbwered, 
but he possessed a hold upon.this silly woman’s preju¬ 
dices which was far superior to any which he might 
before have had upon her fears. His hostility to me 
was grateful to the hate which she also entertained, 
and which seemed to be more thoroughly infixed in 
her after her downfal—which, as it faas been seen, 
she ascribed to *mi?; chiefly because of my predic¬ 
tions that such would be the case. In due proportion 
to her hate for me, was her desire«to baffle my wishes, 
even 'thoughpt might bp at the expense of her own 
daughter’s lifg. But a vain mother has ncfaffections 
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—none, at least, worthy of the name, and none which 
she is not'prepared to'discard at the first requisition 

her dearer self. Her hate of me was so extreme, 
as to render her blind’ to every thing beside: her 
daughter’s sickness—the counsel of the physician— 
the otherwise obvious vulgarity and meanness of Per¬ 
kins, r and that gross injustice which 1 had suffered at 
her hands''from the beginning, and which, to many 
minds, might have amply justified in me the hostile 
feelings which'she laid to my charge. In this blind¬ 
ness sh<v precipitated events, and by her cruelty jus¬ 
tified extremities in self-defence. The moment that 
Julia exhibited some slight improvement, she was 
summoned to an interview with Perkins, and in this 
interview her mother solemnly-swore that she should 
mKirry' , him. The base-minded suitor stood by in 
silence, beheld the loathing of the maiden, heard 
her distinct refusal, yet clung to his victifn, and per¬ 
mitted the violence of the mother, without rebuke— 
that rebuke which the true gentleman might have 
adminis*?red in such a case, and which, to forbear, 
w'hs the foulest shame—the rebuke of his own decided 
refusal to participate in such a sacrifice. But he did 
not, and Julia, Stunned and terrified, was shocked to 
hear Mrs. Clifford appoint the night of the following 
Thursday for the forced nuptials. 

“ She will consent—she shall consent, Mr. Perkins,” 
were the vehement assufances of the mother, as the 
craven-spirited suitor prepared to take his leave. “ I 
know her better than you do, and she knows me. Do 

you fear nothing, but bring Mr.-(the divine) along 

with you. We shall put an end to this folly.” 

“ Oh, do not, do not, mother; if you would not drive 
me mad!” was the exclamation of the destined victim, 
as she threw herself at the feet of her unnatural parent. 

You will kill me to wed this man. I cannot marry 
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him,—I cannot love hinrv Why would you force this 
matter upon me,—why why !*’ 

“ Why will you Resist me, Julia ? Why'will yOR 
provoke your mother to this degree ? Yoi^have only 
to consent willingly, and yo« know how kind I am.” 

“ I cannot consent!” was the gasping decision of 
the maiden. 

“ You shall! you must! you will!” 

“Never! never! On < my knees I say it, mother. 
Ood will witness what you refuse'to believe. I wall 
die before I consent to marry where I do nq^ give my 
heart.” 

“Oh, you talk of dying, as if it wtTs a veryrftasy 
matter. But you won’t die. It’s more easy to say 
than do. Do you eijme, Mr. Perkins. Don’t you 
mind—don’t you believe in these denials, and* oatl»s, 
and promises. It’s the way with all young ladies. 
They all mSke a mighty fuss when they’re going to 
be married ^ but they’re all mighty willing, if the truth 
was known. I ought to know something about it. I 
did just the same as she when I was going«lo marry 
Mr. Clifford; yet nobody was more willing tharf I 
was to get a husband. Do you come and bring the 
parson; she’ll sing a different tune \thcn she stands 
up before him, 1 warrant you.” 

“ That shall never be, Mr. Perkins!” said thb*maiden 
solemnly, and somewhat approaching the person whom 
she addressed; “ I have already more than once 
declined the honour you propose to do me. I now 
repeat to you that 1 will sooner marry the grave and 
the winding-sheet than be your wife. My mother 
mistakes me and all my feelings. Foj your sake, if 
not for mine, 1 bfcg«th«t you will not mistake them ; 
for if the strength is left me for speech, I will declare 
aloud to the reverend man whom you are told to bring, 
the nature of those persecutions to which you have 
been privy. 5 will tell him of the erueltf which I 
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have been compelled to endure, and which yon have 
bcheld*qnd encouraged with -your silence.” 

Perkins looked aghast, muttered his unwillingness 
to prosecute his suit under such circumstances, and 
prepared to take his leave. ]Tis mutterings and apo¬ 
logies were all swallowed up in that furious storm of 
abuse and denunciation which now poured from the 
lips of thG exemplary mother. These we need not 
repeat. Suffice it that the deep feelings of Julia—her 
sense of propriety and good taste—prevailed to keep 
her silent* while her mother, still raving, renewed her 
assurances to the pettifogger that he should certainly 
receive his wife at her hands on the evening of the 
ensuing Thursday. The unmanly suitor accepted her 
assurances,-—and took leave of mother and daughter, 
with "the expression of a simpering hope intended 
chiefly for the latter, that her objections would resolve 
themselves into the usual maidenly scruples when the 
appointed time should arrive. Julia mustered strength 
enough to reply in language which brought down 
anothei^storm from her mother upon her devoted 
head. 

“ Do not deceive yourself, Mr. Perkins—do not let 
the nssurances"of my mother deceive you. She does 
not know me. I cannot and will not marry you. I 
will sdoner marry the grave—the winding-sheet—the 
worm!” 

Her strength failed tier the moment he left the 
apartment. She sank in^a fainting fit upon the floor, 
and was thus saved from hearing the bitter abuse 
which her miserable and misguided parent continued to 
lavish upon .her, even while undertaking the task of 
her restoration The evident'eXhatistion of her frame 
—her increasing feebleness—the agony of her mind 
and the possible fatal termination of her indisposition, 
did not, in the least, servfe to modify .the violent and 
vexing nSood of this most unnatural woman! ‘ 
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These proceedings, the tenor of* whfch was briefly 
communicated to me in a hurried note Julia, 
despatched by the hands of the physician, under a 
cover, to the friendly aunt, rendered it imperatively 
necessary that, whatever we proposed to do should 
be done quickly, if wc* entertained any hope to save 
her. The tone of her epistle alarmed me exceedingly 
in one respect, as it evidently showed that she could 
not much longer save herself. Her courage was 
sinking witl^ her spirits, which were yielding rapidly 
beneath the continued presence of that persecution 
which had so long been acting upon her. £l*e began 
now to distrust her own strength—her very powdl-s 
of utterance to declare her aversion to the proposed 
marriage, if ever the trial was brought to the threat¬ 
ened issue before the holy man. 

“What am I to do,—what say,—” demanded her 
trembling epistle, “should thsy go so far? Am I to 
declare the truth ?—can I tdll to strange ears that it 
is my mother who forces Jhis cruel sacrifice upon 
me? I dread I cann»t. I fear that my soul and 
voice will equally fail me. I tremble, dear Edward, 
when I think that the awful moment.may find me 
speechless, and ftiy»c»nsent may be ^assumed from 
my silence. Save me from this trial, dearest Ed¬ 
ward : for I fear it—I fear evew thinrr now—and 
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fear myself—my unhappy weakness of nerve and 
spirit—more than all. Do not leave me to this trial 
of my strength—lor 1 have «one. Save me if you 
can!” «*Jt"may he readily believed that I needed little- 
soliciting to "exertion after this. - The words of this 
letter occasioned an alarm in mv mind, little less— 
though of a ditlcrcnt kind—than that which prevailed 
in hers. 1 knew the weakness of hers—1 knew hers 
—aiVd felt the apprehension that rfric might fail at the 
proper mclment, even more vividly than she expressed 
it. This letter did not take me by surprise. Before 
it was received, and soon after the first with which 
she hadt-davoured me, by the bands of the friendly 
physician, I had begun my preparations with the view 
to our clandestine marriage. I was only now re¬ 
quired to quicken them. The obstacle, on the face of 
it, was, comparatively, a small one. To get her from 
a'dwelling, in which, though her steps were watched, 
she was not exactly a prisoner, was scarcely a diffi¬ 
culty, where the lover and the lady "are equally 
willing. Our mode was simple. There was a fa¬ 
vourite servant—a negro—who had been raised in 
the farrffly, had been a playmate with my poor de¬ 
ceased cousin and myself, and had always been held 
in particular regard by both of us. He was not what 
is called a fyouse servant, but was employed in the 
yard in doing various offices, such as cutting wood, 
tending the garden, going of messages, and so forth. 
This was in the better days of the Clifford family. 
Since its downfal he had been instructed to look an 
owner, and, opportunely,..<at this moment, when I was 
deliberating upon the process" I should adopt for the 
extrication of his young mistress, lie came to me to 
request that Bwould buy him. The presence of this 
servant suggested to me that hcbcould assist me ma¬ 
terially in my plans. Without suffering him to know 
the intention which I had formed, I listened to his 
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garrulous harangue. A negro is usually very copious, 
where he has an auditor; and though, from his situa¬ 
tion, he could directly sec nothing of the proceedings 
in the house of his owjper, vcf, from his rt;JJ«w-ser- 
vants he had contrived to gather, perhaps} a very cor¬ 
rect account of the general condition of tilings. It 
, appeared from his story thafthe attachment of.Miss 
Juiia to myself was very commonly understood. The 
effort of the rnother*to persuade her to marry Peilcins 
was also known to him; but of the arrangement that 
the marriage should take filace at t^ie early day men¬ 
tioned in her note, he told me nothing, atid, in all pro¬ 
bability, this part of her proceedings was kepfae close 
secret by the wily dame. Peter—the # naine of the 
negro—went on to add, that, loving me, and loving 
his young mistress, and knowing that we loved one 
another, and believ ing •that we should one day be 
married, he was anxious to have me for his futur# 
owner. 

“ I will buy you, Peter, on one condition.” 

“ Wha's drfct, mas’ Ned ?” 

“ That you serve me faithfully on trial, for five 
days, without letting any body know who ycW serve 
—that you carry my messages without letting any 
body hear them except that person to whom you are 
sent—and, if I give you a note to cany, that you 
carry it safely, not only without suffering any body 
to see the note, but the one to whom I senu ft, but 
without suffering any body to*know or suspect that 
you’ve got such a thing as a note about you.” 

The fellow was all promisee; and I penned a billet 
to Julia which, in few words, briefly prepared her to 
expect my attendance at her house at three in the 
afternoon of the very day when her nuptials were con¬ 
templated. 1 then'prflc’fSsded to a frienct—Kingsley, 
—the friend who had served me in the meeting with 
Perkins;, a bold, dashing, frank feilow, who loved 
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nothing better than a frolic which worried one of the 
parties; and who, J well knew, would relish nothing 
more thaq to baffle Pqrkins iti a love affair, as we had 
.alread^Mone in one of strife.' To him 1 unfolded my 
plan and craved his assistance, which was promised 
instantly.' My female friend, Ihe relative of Julia, 
whose assistance had been already given us, and 
whqse quarrel with Mrs. Clifford in consequence, had 
spiced hqp determination to annoy her still farther 
whenever occasion offered, was advised of our plans; 
and William ipdgerton readily undertook what'seemed 
to be the most innocent part of all, to procure a priest 
to offidffle for us, at the house of the lady in question, 
and at the appointed time. 

My new retainer, Peter, brought me due intelli¬ 
gence of the delivery of the note, in secret, to Julia, 
and Ot verbal answer from hef made me sanguine of 
success. The day came, and the hour; and in obe¬ 
dience to our plan, my friend, Ivingslqy, proceeded 
boldly to the dwelling of Mrs. Clifford, just as that lady 
had taken her seat at the dinner-table, requesting to see 
and speak with her on business of importance. The 
interview was vouchsafed him, though not until the 
worthy lady had instructed the servant to say that she 
was just then fit the dinner-table, and would be glad if 
the gentlem»n would call again. But the gentleman re- 
grettqd that he could not call again. He was from 
Kentucky, desirous of buying slaves, and must leave 
town the next morning Jor the west. The mention of 
his occupation, as Mrs. Clifford had slaves to sell, was 
sufficient to persuade h^- to lay down knife and fork 
witji promptness; and the servant was bade to show 
the Kentucky gentleman into the parlour. Our ar¬ 
rangement ifras, that, with the departure of the lady 
from the table, Julia should' leave it also,—descend 
the stairs, and meet me at the entrance. Trembling 
almost to fainting* the poor girl came to me, and I re- 
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ceived her into my arms, with something of a tremor 
also. I felt the prize would be one that I should be 
very loth to lose; and .joy led to anxiety, and my 
anxiety rendered me neyvous fo a womairt£«*legree. 
But I did not lose jny composure, and when 1 haJ 
taken her into my arms, I thoifght it would Jbe only a 
prudent precaution to turn the key in the outer.door, 
and leave it somewhere along the highway. This I 
did, absolutely forgetting, that, in thus securing hmy- 
self against any sudden pursuit, 1 had alsolocked up 
my friend, the Kentucky trader. 

Fortune favoured our movements. Gift - preparations 
had been properly laid, and Edgerton had tleadivine 
in waiting. In less than half an hour after leaving 
the house of her parents, Julia and myself stood up to 
be married. Pale, feeble, sad,—the poor girl, though 
she felt no reluctance, and suffered not the most mo¬ 
mentary remorse for the steps she had taken, aricl wa% 
about to take, was yet necessarily and naturally im¬ 
pressed with fhe solemnity and the doubts which hung 
over the evept. Young, timid, artless, apprehensive, 
she was unsupported by those whom nature had 
appointed to watch over and to protect be^; and 
though they had neglected, and would have betraye3 
their trust, she yet could not but feel that there was 
an incompleteness about the affair, wliigh, not even 
the solemn accents of the priest, the deep requisitions 
of those pledges which she was called upon to make, 
—and the evident conviction which she now enter¬ 
tained that what had been done was necessary to be 
done, for her happiness, and even her life,—could 
entirely remove. Thero was an awful but sweet ear¬ 
nestness in the sad, intense glance of entreaty with 
which she regarded me when I made the final re¬ 
sponse. Her largd blftck eye dilated, even under the 
dewy suffusion of its tears, as it seemed to say,—“ It 
is to you now—to you alone—tha* 1 look for that 
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E rotection, that happiness which was denied where I 
ad best right to look for it. Ah ! let me not look, 
let me not yield myself to yoy in vain !” 

Howi,|rriploring, yet'how resigned was that glance 
jf tears,—love in tears, yet love Jhat trusted without 
fear ! It was the embodiment of innocence, struggling 
between hope and doubt, and only strengthened for 
the future by the pure, sweet faith which grew out 
of th Jr conflict. I look back upon that scene, I recal 
that glance, with a sinking of the heart which is full 
of terror and terrible reproach. Ah ! then, then I 
had no fear, no thought, that I should have seen that 
look, ai^.others, more sad, more imploring still, and 
seen them without a corresponding faith and love ! 
I little knew, in that brief, blessed hour, how rapidly 
the blindness of the heart comes on, even as the scale 
over the eyes, but such a scale, as no surgeon’s knife 
cr.n cui away. 
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In the first gush of my happiness,-Mhe ceremony 
being completed, and the possession of m^reasure 
certain,—1 had entirely forgotten my Kentucky friend,* 
whom I had locked up, in confidential fetc-a-tete.wilh 
madame, my exemplary mother-in-law. lie was a 
fellow with a strong iash of humour, and could not 
resist the impulse to amuse himself at the expfense.of 
the lady, by making an admirable scene of the pro¬ 
ceeding. lie began the business by stating that he 
had heard sfae had several negroes whom she wished 
to sell,—that he was anxious to buy,—he did not care 
how many, and would give the very best prices of 
any trader in the market. At his desire all wefe 
summoned in attendance,—some three or four in 
number, that slt£ had to dispose of,—all but the worthy 
Peter, who, under existing circumstances, was quite 
too necessary to my proceedings to be dispensed with. 
These were all carefully examined by the trader. 
They were asked their ages* their names, their quali¬ 
ties; whether they were willing to go to Kentucky, 
the Paradise of the western Indian, and so forth. All 
those questions which, in ordinary eases, it is the cus¬ 
tom of the purchaser to ask. They v^ere then dis¬ 
missed, and the K.eiftuekian next discussed with the 
lady the subject of prices. But let the worthy fellow 
speak for himself. 
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“ I was so cursed anxious,” lie said, “ to know 
whether you had got off and in safety, for I was 
beginning to get monstrous tired of the old cat, that 
I jumped tip every noto and jhen to take a peep out 
■'Of the front <window. I made an excuse to spit on 
such occasions,—though sometimes, I forgot to do so, 
—and then 1 would go back and begin again, with 
something about the bargain and the terms, and 
whether the negroes were honest,"and sound, and all 
that. Weil, though 1 looked out as often as I well 
could with civility, I saw nothing of you, and began 
to fear that something had happened 1o unsettle the 
whole ujgn; but, after awhile, I saw Peter, with his 
mouth drawn back and hooked up into his ears, with 
his white teeth'glimmering like so many slips of moon¬ 
shine in a dark night, and I then concluded that all 
was as it should be. But seeing me look out so ear¬ 
nestly ‘and often, the good lady at length said : 

“ ‘ I suppose, sir, your horses are in waiting. Per¬ 
haps you’d like to have a servant to mind them.’ 

“ ‘ No, ma’am, Pm obliged to you ; bjit 1 left the 
hotel on foot.’ 

“ ‘ Y*c, sir,’ said she,‘but I thought it might be 
ybur horses, seeing you so often look out.’ 

“ I could scarcely keep in my laughter. It did 
burst out into 4 sort of chuckle; and as you were 
then safe,—I'knew that from Peter’s jaws,—I deter¬ 
mined to have my own fun out of the old woman ; so 
I said,—pretty much in this sort of fashion, for I 
longed to worry her, and knew just how it could be 
done handsomest,—I said : 

“ ‘ The truth is, ma’am,—pardon me for the slight, 
—but really I was quite interested,—struck, as 1 
may say, by a very suspicious transaction that met 
my eyes awliije ago, when I f,r4t got up to spit from 
the window.’ 
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“ ‘ Ah, indeed, sir; and pray, if I may ask, what 
was it you saw V 

“ ‘ Really very curiohs, but .getting up t p spit, and 
looking out before I 1 did so,—necessarW cautior, 
ma’am, some persons might be just under the win¬ 
dow, you know.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, yes.’ The old creature began to look 
and talk mighty epger. 

“‘An ugly habit that, ma’am,—that of spitting. 
We Kentuckians carry it to great excess. Foreigners, 
I’m told, count it monstrous vulgar?—efleet of tobacco- 
chewing, ma’am,—a deused bad habit, I grant you, 
but ’tis a habit, and there’s no leaving it drt? even if 
we would. 1 don’t think Kentuckians, as a people, 
a bit more vulgar than English, or French, or Turks, 
or any other respectable people of other countries.’ 

“‘No, sir, certainty not; but the transaction,— 
what you saw.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, y^s ! beg pardon ; but, as I was saying, 
something really quite suspicious ! Just as I was about 
to spit, wbert I went to the window, some ten minutes 
ago—perhaps you did not observe, but I didjiot spit. 
Good reason for it, ma’am; might have done mis¬ 
chief.’ 

“ ‘ How, sir V 

“ ‘ Ah, that brings me to the questian I want to 
ask: any handsome young ladies living about here, 
ma’am ?—here, in your neighbourhood V 

“ ‘ Why yes, sir,’ answered the old tabby, with 
something like surprise; ‘ there’s several; there’s the 
Masons, just opposite; thS Bagbys, next door to 
them below, and Mr. Wilford’s daughter; all of them 
would be considered pretty by some persons. On the 
same side with us^thgre’s Mrs. Freemad and her two 
daughters, but the widow is accounted by many the 
youngest looking and prettiest of ^he whole, though, 
to my thinking, that’s sayipg precious little for any. 

13 * 
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Next door to us is a Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs, who have 
a daughter, and she is rather pretty, but I don’t know 
much abo^jt them. J.t might be a mother’s vanity, 
«ir, but*lNhink I may be profid of having a daughter 
myself, who is about ps pretty tis any of the best 
among thd'm ; and that’s saving a great deal less for 
her than might be said.’ 

“ ‘Ah, indeed,—you a daughter,, ma’am ?—but she 
is not groyyn up, of course—a mere child.’ 

“‘Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the old crea¬ 
ture, tickled u,p to the eyes’, and looking at me with 
the sweetest smiles; ‘ though it may surprise you 
„very nfSeh, she is not only no child, but a woman 
grown ; and what’s more, I think she will be made a 
wife’this very night.’ 

“ ‘ Egad, then 1 suspect she’s not the only one that’s 
aj^out.to be made a wife of. 1 suspect some one of 
tKese young ladies, your neighbours, will be very soon 
in the same condition.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed, sir,—pray who?—how do you know V 
and the old tabby edged herself along the sofa until 
she almost got jam up beside me. 

< “ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ I don’t know exactly, but I’m 
deusedly suspicious of it, and more than that, there’s 
some underhand work going on.’ 

“ This made her more curious than ever, and her 
hands,and feet, and, indeed, her whole body got such 
a fidgetting, that I fancied she began to think of get¬ 
ting St. Vitus for a bedfellow. Her eagerness made 
her ask me two or three times what made me think 
so, and seeing her anxiety I purposely delayed in 
order to worry her. I wished to see how far I could 
run her up. When I did begin to explain, I went to 
work in a roundabout way enoygh t —something thus, 
—old Kentutfk,—as I begun. ‘ Well, ma’am, this 
tobacco-chewing, ( as I said before, carried me, as 
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you witnessed, constantly to the window. I don’t 
know that I chew more than many others, but I know 
I chew too much for nyv stood, and for decency, too, 
ma’am.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, yes ;*but the young lady,'land—’ 

“ ‘ Ah, yes, ma’am. Weil,’then, going »o the win¬ 
dow once, twice, or thrice,'I could not help but see 
a young man standing beneath it. evidently in wait¬ 
ing—very earnest—very watchful—seemingly’*very 
much interested and anxious, as if waiting for some¬ 
body.’ 

“ ‘ Is it possible?’ whispered the ta*bby, full of ex¬ 
pectation. 

“ ‘Yes,—very possible, ma’am—ver,v true. There 
he stood ; I could even hear his deep drawn sighs,— 
deep, long, as if from the very bottom of his heart.’ 

“ ‘ Was he so very near, sir?’ 

“ ‘Just under the window—going to and fro— v&ty 
anxious. I,was almost afraid I had spit on him, he 
looked up so hard—so—” 

“ ‘ What,»sir, up at you ? at—at my windows, sir?’ 

“‘Not exactly, ma’am, that was only my notion, 
for I thought I might have spit upon him" and so 
wakened his anger; but, indeed, he looked all about 
him, as, indeed, it was natural that # he should, you 
know, if he meditated any thing that ^ya’n’t exactly 
right. There was a carriage in waiting—a close 
carriage—not a hundred yards below, and — 1 

“ ‘ Ah, sir, do tell me what* sort of a looking young 
gentleman was it—eh ?’ 

“ ‘ Good looking fellow enough, ma’am : rather tall, 
slenderish, but not so blender,—wore a black frock.’ 
By this time the old creature was tip at the window, 
her long skinny neck stretched out as for as it could 
go. ‘Ah!’ said *1, * nla’am, you’re quite too late if 
you expect to see the sport. They’re off; I saw the 
13 * 
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last of them when I took my last spit from the win¬ 
dow. They were then—’ 

“ ‘ But, sir, did he,—did you say that, this person— 
the peTS^p you spit on—carried a young lady away 
with him V 

“ ‘ Yoo-mistake me, ma’am—’ 

“ ‘ Ah !’—She drew a mighty long breath as if 
relieved. 

“ ■ I did not spit upon him; I only came near doing 
it once or twice. If I had’nt looked, I should very 
probably have divided rny quid pretty equally betw’cen 
both of them.' 

“ ‘ Bff-'jh ! both!’ she almost screamed. “Did she 
go with hirg, then—was there in truth a young 
worfian V 

“ You never saw a creature in such a tearing fidget. 
Her long nose was nearly stuck into mv face, and 
both her hands, all claws extended, seemed ready for 
my cheeks. I felt a little ticklish, I assure you; but 
I kept up my courage, determined to see the game 
out, and answered very deliberately, after I had put 
a fresh quid into my jaws : 

“ ‘ A’y, that she did, ma’am, and seemed deused glad 
to go, as was natural enough; a mighty pretty girl 
she was, too; father thin; but pretty enough to tempt 
a clever fellpw to do any thing. I, reckon they’re 
nigh on.,, to being man and wife by this time, let the 
old people say what they will.’ 

“ But the old put did’sit wait to hear me say all this. 
Before the words were well out of my mouth, she 
gave a bounce, to the bell-rope first,—I thought she’d 
ha’ jerked it to pieces,—and then to the head of the 
stairs. 

“ ‘Excuse me, for a moment, sir, if you please;’ she 
said, in a considerable of a fidget. 

“ * Certainly, ma’am,’ says I, with a great Kentucky 
sort of bow and natural civility; and then I could hear 
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her squalling from the head of the stairs, and at the taj* 
of her voice—‘Julia!’ ‘Julia!’ ‘Julia!’—but th1?re 
was no answer from Julia. Then came the servants; 
—then came the outcry ^—then khe bounced*ha»k into 
the parlour, and blasted out at me for not telling Jie£ 
at once that it was her daughter who had .been car¬ 
ried off, without making so lftng a story of it and put¬ 
ting in so much talk about tobacco. 

“ ‘Lord bless you* my dear woman,’ says I, innocent 
enough, “ was that pretty girl your daughter! That 
accounts for the fellow lqpking up at the window so 
often ; and 1 to fancy that it was all bdfcause I might 
have given him a quid !’ 

“ ‘ You should have seen her then !’ 

“ ‘ Well, ma’am;’ said I, ‘ 1 must come again about 
the negroes. I see you’ve got your hands full.’ 

“And with that 1 puslted downstairs, while she blazed 
out at her husband, whom she called an old fool*; and 
me, whom she called a young one; and the negroes 
whom she ordered to ily in a hundred ways in the 
same breath i and to make matters worse, she seized 
her hat and shawl, and bounced down the steps after 
me. Here we were in a fix again, that mad# her a 
hundred times more furious. The street door wefs 
locked on the outside and the key gone, and I fast¬ 
ened up with tbye old mad tabby. I tried to stand it 
while the servants were belabouring to break open, 
but the storm was too heavy, and raising a "sash I 
went through; and, in good faith, I believe she bounced 
through after me ; for, when 1 got fairly into the street 
and looked round, there she went, bounce, flounce, 
pell-mell, all in a rage^ steam up, puffing like a por¬ 
poise ; though, thank Jupiter! she took another course 
from myself. 1 was glad to get out of.her clutches, 
I assure you.” 

Such was Kingsley’s account ot Ins expedition, told 
in his particular manner, and endued with the dra- 
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«aatic vitality which he was well able to give it, it 
wak inimitable. It needs blit a few words to finish it. 
Mrs. Clifford with unerring instinct made her way to 
the hcj«efof that friendly la^y who had assisted our 
'proceedings: But she came too late for any thing but 
abuse. J*ilia was irrevocably mine. Bitter was the 
clamqur which, in our chamber, assailed us from 
below. 

“ Oh, Edw’ard, how shall I meet her ?” was the con¬ 
vulsive speech of Julia, as she heard the fearful 
sounds of her mother’s voj;cc—a voice, never very 
musical, and which now,—stimulated by unmeasured 
rage—jjbe rage of a baflled and wicked woman— 
poured forth a torrent of screams rather than of 
human accents. We soon heard the rush of the tor¬ 
rent up stairs, and in the direction of our chamber. 

“Fear nothing, Julia—her pow-er over you is now 
a". an‘‘end. You are now mine—mine only—mine 
irrevocably!” 

“ Ah ! she is still my mother!” gasped 1 the lovely 
trembler in my arms. A moment more, and the old 
lady was battering at the door. I had locked it within. 
Her veice, husky but subdued, now called to her 
daughter. 

“ Julia! Julia! Julia! Come out!” 

“ Who is the're—what do you wan{1” I demanded. 
I was disposed to keep her out; but Julia implored 
me to ftpen the door. She had really no strength to 
reply to the summons .of the enraged woman; and 
her entreaty to me was expressed in a whisper which 
scarcely filled my own ears. She was weak almost 
to fainting. I trembled lest her weakness, coupled 
with her fears, and the stormy scene that I felt might 
be reasonabljr anticipated, would be too much for her 
powers of entrance. I hesitated. She put her hand 
on my wrist. 
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“ For my sake, Edward, let* her in. Let her sen, 
me. We will have to meet her, and better nq*r— 
now, when 1 feel all the solemnity of my new position, 
and while the pledges I l^ave ju?t made are pre¬ 
sent to my thought^ Do not fear for *ne I am 
weak and very feeble, but I am resolute. 1 fe^TTha? 
I am not wrong.’’ 

She could scarcely gasp out these brief sentences. 
I urged her not to rtsk her strength in the interview. 

“ As you love me, do as I beg you,” sift; replied, 
with entreating earncstnes^s. “It does not become me 
to keep my mother, under any circumstances, thus 
waiting at the door, and asking entrance.” 

Meanwhile, the clamours of Mrs. Clifford were con 
tinued. Julia’s aunt was there also, atfd the coatro- 
versy was hot and heavy between them. Annoyed 
as I was, and apprehensive for Julia, 1 yet could not 
forbear laughing at the ludicrousness of my petition 
and the whole scene. I began to think, from the 
equal violenc,8 of the two ancient dames without, that 
they might fyially get to blows. This was also the 
fear of Julia, and another reason why we should 
throw open the door. I at length did so; anti soon 
had the doubtful satisfaction of transferring to myself 
all the wrath of the disappointed mother. She rushed 
in the moment t^e door turned upon it? hinges, almost 
upsetting me in the violence of her onsef Bounding 
into the apartment with a fury that was utterly be¬ 
yond her own control, I wa.s led to fear that she 
might absolutely inflict violence upon her daughter, 
who, by this time, had sunk,in equal terror and ex¬ 
haustion, upon a sofa i« the remotest corner of the 
room. I hastily placed myself between them, and did 
not scruple, with extended hands, to maintain a safe 
interval of space bfetwfean the two. I will not attempt 
to describe the tigress rage, or the shrieking violence 
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Syhich ensued on the part of this veteran termagant. 
It' (j ,is only closed at length, when, Julia having 
fainted under the storm, dead to all appearances, I 
picketLup^the assailant vi et ymis, and, in defiance of 
screams and scratches—for she cjid not spare the use 
Of Her taJons—resolutely transported her from the 
chamber. 
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Staggering forward under this bufden—a burden 
equally active and heavy—who should I enc^nter at 
the head of the stairs, but the liege lord of the lady 
my poor imbecile uncle. As soon as she beheld him— 
foaming and almost unintelligible in her rage—she 
screamed for succour,—cried “ murder,” “ rape,” 
“robbery,” and heaven knows what besides. A nfo- 
ment before, though she scratched and scuffled to the 
utmost, she fiad not employed her lungs. A momen¬ 
tary imprcqption alone had broken from her, as it 
were, perforce and unavoidably. Now, nothing could 
exceed the stentorian tumult wkich her tongue main¬ 
tained. She called upon her husband to put me to 
death,—-to tear me in pieces,—to do any thing and 
every thing for Jhe punishing of so dreadful an oflender 
as mygelf. In thus commanding him, sfie did not for¬ 
bear uttering her qwn unmeasured opinion of*the de¬ 
merits of the man whose performances she required. 

“If you had the spirit of*a man, Clifford,—if you 
were not a poor shoat,—yo*i’d never have submitted 
so long as you have to this viper’s insolence. And 
there you stand, doing nothing,—absolutely still as a 
stock, though you see him beating your wife. Ah ! 
you monster!—ycJu Award !—that I should ever have 
married a man that wasn’t able to protect me.” 

This is a sufficient sample of her style, and not the 
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WSgrst. I am constrained to confess that some por¬ 
tions^ the good lady’s language would better have 
suited ti,*o modes of speech common enough among 
the GwetySn housekeepers at, the celebration of the 
^etisinian rrrysteries. I have omitted not a few of the 
Dad words, and forborne the repetition of that volu¬ 


minous eloquence, poured out, after the Billingsgate 
fashion, equally upon myself, her daughter, arid hus¬ 
band! During the vituperation sfie still kicked and 
scuffled; tny face suffered, and my eyes narrowly 
escaped. But I grasped hqr firmly; and when her 
husband, my v/orthv uncle, in obedience to her orders, 


sprang«»pon me, with the bludgeon which he now ha- 
*fntually carrieji, I confronted him with the lusty per¬ 
son of his spouse, and regret to say, that the first 
thwack intended for my shoulders, descended with 


some e.onsidefable emphasis upon hers. This redou¬ 
bled fter fury, and redoubled her screams. But it did 
not lessen my determination, or make me change my 
mode of proceeding. I resolutely pushed her before 
me. The husband stood at the head of the stairs, and 


my object was to carry her down to the lower story. 
The st*»irs were narrow, and by keeping up a good 
watch, I contrived to force him to give ground, using 
his spouse as a sort of battering-r«m—not to perpe¬ 
trate a pun at \he expense of the gepders—which, I 
happened to know, had always been successful in 
making him give ground on all previous occasions. 
His habitual deference for the dame, assisted me in 


my purpose. Step by step, however, be disputed my 
advance; but I was finally successful; without any 
injury beyond that which had been inflicted by the 
talons of the fair lady, and perhaps a single and slight 
stroke upon tjhe shoulder from the club of her husband, 


I succeeded jn landing her <uf,on‘ the lower flat in 
safety. Beyond a squeeze or two, which the exigency 
of the case made something more affectionate than 
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any I should have been otherwise pleased to b egj& fv 
upon her, she suffered no hurt at my hand® HRut, 
though willing to release her, she was not^&u wining 
herself to be released. When 1 set her fre*£,-!?he flew 
at me with cat-like intrepidity; and I'fouryJ, 
much more difficult customer* ban her husband. Him 
I soon baffled. A moment sufficed to grapple with 
him and wrench the stick from his hands, and then, 
with a moderate Exercise of agility, I contrived to 
spring up the stairway which 1 had just descended, 
regain the chamber, and.secure tfie door, before they 
could overtake or annoy me with 1 heir farther move¬ 
ments. My wife’s aunt, meanwhile, had bb»n bugy 
with her restoratives. Julia was now recovering from 
the fainting fit; and I had the satisfaction of h<?aring 
from one of the servants that the baffled enemy had 
gone off in a fury that made their departure s.eem a 
flight rather than a mere retreat. 

I should have treated the whole event with indif¬ 
ference—their rage and their regard equally—but for 
my suffering and sensitive wife. Wronged as she 
had been, and so persecuted as to render all her sub¬ 
sequent conduct justifiable, she yet forgot norffe of h^r 
filial obligations; and, in compliance with her earnest 
entreaties, I had already, the very da^ after this con¬ 
flict, prepared an elaborate and respectful epistle to 
both father and mother, when an event t<iok place 
of startling solemnity, which was calculated to subdue 
my anger, and make the feehngs of my wife, if pos¬ 
sible, more accessible than ever to the influences of 
fear and sorrow. Only three days from our marriage 
had elapsed, when herVather was stricken speechless 
in the street. He was carried home for dead. I 
have already hinted that, months beforehand just after 
the threatened disco^efy of those fraudulent measures 
by which he lost his fortune, his mind had become 
singularly enfeebled ; his memory ffailing, and all his 
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fWdties of judgment—never very strong—growing 
caprlVfp.us, or else obtuse and unobserving. These 
were thetysymptoms of a rapid physical change, the 
catastrophe of which was at hand. How far the 
gBS«s»ipnt growing out of his daughter’s flight and 
marriage may have precipated this result, is problem¬ 
atical.- ]t may be said, in this place, that my wife’s 
mother charged it all to my account. I was pro¬ 
nounced the murderer of her husband. On this head 
1 did not reproach myself. It was necessary, how¬ 
ever, that a reconciliation should take place between 
the father and his child. To this I had, of course, no 
jjgrt of.v^bjcetion. But it will scarce be believed that 
the miserable woman, her mother, opposed herself to 
their meeting with the utmost violence of her cha¬ 
racter. Nothing hut the outcry of the family and all 
its frignds,—including the excellent physician whose 
secret services had contributed so much toward my 
happiness—compelled her to give way, though still 
ungraciously, to the earnest entreaty of her daughter 
for permission to see her father before he died ! and 
even then, by the death-bed of the unhappy, and 
ajrnost"unconscious man, she recommenced the scene 
of abuse and bitter reproach, which, however ample 
the reader and. hearer may have already found it, it 
appears she had left unfinished. It was in the midst 
of a furious tirade, directed against myself, chiefly, 
and Julia, in part, that the spasms of death, unper¬ 
ceived by the mother,* passed over the contracted 
muscles of the father’s face. The bitter speech of the 
blind woman—blind in heart—was actually finished 
after death had given the final blow to the victim. 
Of this she had no suspicion, until instructed by the 
piercing shrieks of her daughter, who fell swooning 
upon the corse before her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


It was supposed by Julia and certain of her Trends, 
that an event so solemn, so impressive, and^o unex¬ 
pected as the death of Mr. Clifford, vv<*uld reasonably 
affect the mind of his widow; and the conce’ssions 
whicli 1 had meditated to address to herself and her 
late husband were noV so varied, as to apply.solely 
to herself, I took considerable pains in preparing &y 
letter, with Ahc view to soften her prejudices and as¬ 
perities, as well as to convince her reason. There 
was one suggestion which Julia was disposed to insist 
on, to which, however, I was singularly averse. In 
the destitution of Mrs. Clifford, her diminished, apd 
still diminishing resources,—not to speak of her lone¬ 
liness,—she thought that I ought to lepder her a home 
with us. Ilad’she been any other that* the captious, 
cross-grained creature that she was; bad.hpr mis¬ 
fortunes produced only in part their legitimate and 
desirable effects, of subduingjler perversity,—I should 
have had no sort of objection. But I knew her im¬ 
perious and unreasonable ntfture ; and I may here add, 
that, by this time, I knew something of my own—I 
was a man of despotic character. The constant con¬ 
flicts which I had,ha^l from boyhood, resulting as they 
had done in my frequent successes and* final triumph, 
had, naturally enough, made me dictatorial, sanguine 
in temperament, earnest in. character, resolute in im- 

14 # 
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pGW"; I was necessarily arbitrary in mood. It was 
not fiiU‘|y that Mrs. ClitTord would forget her way¬ 
wardnesses, and it was just'as unreasonable that 1 
should submit to her insolence's. Besides, one’s home 
a very sacred place, 'it is necessary that 
the peace (here should compensate and console for the 
strifes without. To hope for this in any household 
where there is more than one master, would be worse 
than idle. ,Nay, even if there were p>cace, the chances 
are still great that there would be some lack of pro¬ 
priety. Domestic regulations would become inutile. 
Children and servants would equally fail of duty and 
,i<r\provGfnent under conflicting authorities; and all the 
sweet social harmonics of family would be forced 
away'by misunderstandings if not bickerings; leading 
to coldness, suspicion, and irremediable jealousies. 
These* things seemed to threaten me from the first 
moment when Julia submitted to me her desire that 
her mother should be invited to take up her abode 
with us. I reasoned with her against it—suggested 
all the grounds of objection which I really felt; and 
reviewed at length the long history of our connexion 
from my childhood up, which had been distinguished by 
her constant hostility and hate. “ How,” 1 asked, “ can 
it he hoped that'there will beany change for the better 
now ? She is the same woman; I, the s’Pme man ! It is 
not reasonable to think that the result of our re-union 
will be other than it has been.” But Julia implored. 

“ I know what you say is reasonable—is just; but, 
dear Edward, she is my mother, and she is alone.” I 
yielded to her wishes. Could J else? My letter to 
her mother, concluded with a respectful entreaty that 
she would take apartments in our dwelling, and a 
chair at our fable, and lessen, to this extent, the ex¬ 
penses of her own establishment. 

“ What!” exclaimed the phrensied weman, to Julia’s 
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aunt, to whom the charge of presenting the conwSt?- 
nication was committed ;—“ What! eat the h^*d of 
that insolent and ungrateful wretch 1 Neve^T never !” 

She flung tlie epistle*from her with disdain; and r - 
to confess a truth, though, on.Julia’s accoum^weiiGRiti,. 
have wished a reconciliation, 1 was by* no means 
sorry, on my own, that such was her ultimatum. I 
gave myself little farther concern about this foolish 
person, and was happy to sec that in a sh^rt time my 
wife appeared to recover from the sadness and stu¬ 
por which the death of her lathery an<J the temper of 
her mother, had naturally induced. The truth is, she 
had, for so long a period previously to her rtWttrria ge 
suffered from the persecutions of Uie latter, and 
moaned over the shame and imbecility of the former, 
that her present situation was one of great relief, and 
for awhile, of compafative happiness. We lyted in 
a pleasant cottage in the suburbs. A broad and placid 
lake spread»out before our dwelling, and its tiny bil¬ 
lows, under the pressure of the sweet southeastern 
breezes, befft almost against our very doors. Green 
and shady groves environed us on three sides, and 
sheltered us from the intrusive gaze of the highway; 
and never was a brighter collection of flowers and 
blossoms clustered around any habitation of hope and 
happiness behtre. I rented the eottag* on moderate 
terms, and furnished it neatly, but simply, as.became 
my resources. All things considered, the prospect 
was fair and promising before us. Julia had few toils, 
and ample leisure for painting and music, for both of 
which she had considerablS taste; for the former art, 
in particular, she poss'essed no small talent. Our city, 
indeed, seemed one peculiarly calculated for these 
arts. Our sky \*as,b|,tie, deeply, beautifully blue; our 
climate mild and delightful: Our people were singu¬ 
larly endowed with the genius for graceful and felici- 
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performances. Music was an ordinary attribute 
of tini-great mass; and in no community under the 
sun was'^here such an overflowing of talent in paint¬ 
ing and sculpture. It was the'grand error of our wise 
fancy that our city could be made one of 
great trade, and in a vain struggle to give it some 
commercial superiority over its neighbour communi¬ 
ties, the wealth of the people was thrown away upon 
projects that yielded nothing; and the arts were left 
neglected in a region which might have been made— 
and might still be made—if mot exclusively, at least 
pre-eminently their own. The ordinary look of the 
wpmengwas beauty; the ordinary accent was sweet¬ 
ness. The soft moonlight evenings were rendered 
doubly harmonious by the tender tinkling of the wan¬ 
dering guitar, or the tones of the plaintive flute;— 
while*.<rom every third dwelling, rose the more stately, 
but scarcely sweeter melodies, stricken by pliant fin¬ 
gers, from the yielding soul of the divine ipiano. The 
tastes, even of the mechanic, were refined by this 
language, the purest in which passion evet speaks;— 
and an ambition—the result of the highest tone of 
aristocratic influence upon society—prompted his de¬ 
sires to purposes and a position, to which, in other 
regions, he is not often permitted to aspire. These 
influences were assisted by the peculiar location of 
our city, by its suburban freedom from all closeness; 
its innumerable gardens; the appanage of every 
household; its piazzas, verandahs, porches; its broad 
and minstrel-wooing rivers, and the majestic and ever¬ 
green forests, which grew and gathered around us on 
every hand. If ever there was a city, intended .by 
nature, more particularly than another for the abodes 
and the offices of art, it was ours. „ It will become 
so yet;—the mean, money-loving soul of trade, cannot 
always keep it from its destinies. We may never see 
it in our day, but so surely as we live, and as it shall 
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live, will it become an Athens in our land; a city of 
empire by the sea, renowned for genius and ; 
and the chosen retreat of muses, younger a&T 'more 
vigorous, and not less lively, than the old 

Julia was in a vary high degree impregnated with 
the taste and desire for art which seemed so wetleraTty- 
the characteristic of our people. I speak not now of 
the degree of skill which she possessed. Her teacher 
was a foreigner, And a mere mechanic. Rut, *vhile 
he taught her only the ordinary laws of painting, her 
natural endowments wrought more actively in favour 
of her performances. tShc soon discovered how much 
she could learn from the little which her teacher 
knew ; and when she made this discovery, sheceaswd 
to have any use for his assistance. Bftoks, the .study 
of the old masters, and such of the new ns were 
available to her, serve*! hcr.inflnitely more in the pro¬ 
secution of her efforts : and these 1 stimulated^y^ill 
means in my power; for I esteemed her natural 
endowment? to be very high, and very well knew how 
usual it is fyr young ladies, after marriage, to give up 
those tastes and accomplishments which had distin¬ 
guished and heightened their previous charms. It 
was quite enough that I admired the art, and tasked 
her to its pursuit, to make her cling to it with alacrity 
and love. Wy wandered together effrly in the morn¬ 
ing and at the coming on of evening, over all the 
sweet enticing scenes which were frequeTifr in our 
suburbs. Environed by twq rivers, wide and clear, 
with deep forests beyond,—broad bay opening upon 
the sea in front,—lovely jslands of gleaming sand, 
strewn at pleasant intervals, seeming, beneath the 
transparent moonlight, the chosen places of retreat 
for naiads from the deep and fairies frogn the grove,— 
there was no lafik *f•objects to delight the eye and 
woo the pencil to its performances. Besides, never 
was blue sky^, and gold and purple sunset more fre- 
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auent, more rich, more shifting in its shapes and 
coKurs, from beauty to superior beauty,—than in 
our Iafuiude. The eye naturally turned up to it with 
a sensp itf hunger—the min£j naturally felt the wish 
t o rec orcNuch hues and aspects/or the use of vene- 
•#8TT»£1wve—and the eager spirit, beginning to fancy 
the vision wrought according to its own involuntary 
wish, seemed spontaneously to cry aloud, in the lan¬ 
guage of the artist, on whom thts consciousness of 
genius wae breaking with a sun-burst, for the first 
time, “ I, too, am a painter !” 

Julia’s studio wit's soon full of beginnings. Frag¬ 
mentary landscapes were all about her. Like most 
-reutherns, she did not like to finish. There is an 
impatience of*toil—of its duration, at least—in the 
southern mind, which leaves it too frequently unper¬ 
forming. This is a natural characteristic of an exci- 
taJ>le"people. People easily moved arc always easily 
diverted. People of very vivid fancy are also very 
capricious. There is yet another causo*for the non¬ 
performance of the southern mind—its fastidiousness. 
In a high state of social refinement, the standard of 
taste become so very exacting, that the mind prefers 
not to attempt rather than to offend that critical judg¬ 
ment which it feels to be equally active in its analysis, 
and rigid in ite requisitions. Genius and ambition 
must be independent of such restraints. “ Be bold, 
be bolds be bold!” is the language of encouragement 
in Spenser; and when Ije says, at the end, “Be not 
too bold,” we are to consider the qualification as 
simply a quiet caution no^to allow proper courage to 
rush into rashness and insane license. The genius 
that suffers itself to be fettered by the precise, will, 
perhaps, learn how to polish marble, but will never 
make it live,'and will certainly never live very long 
itself! 

With books and, music, painting and flowers, we 
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passed the happy* moments ot the honeymoon. } 
yielded as little of myself and my mind to my o£Jde 
and clients, in that period, as I possibly oonkr IVfv 
cottage was my paradise. My habits, as*rmigiu ue 
inferred from my Ijistory, were singularly "domestic. 
Doomed, as I had been, from m 3 ' earliest yellrs, 
know neither friends nor parents; isolated, in my 
infancy, from all those tender ties which impress upon 
the heart, for all succeeding years, tokens of the«most 
endearing affection—denied the smiles of*those who 
yet filled my constant sight—my life was a long 
yearning for things of'love,—fdr things to love! 
While the struggle continued between Julia’s parents 
and myself, though confiding in her love, I hacPyet we 
confidence in rm r own hope to realize* and to speure 
it. Now that it was mine—mine, at last—I grew 
uxorious in its contemglation. Like the miser, I had 
my treasure at home, and I hastened home to sarv^y 
it, with precisely the same doubts, and hopes, and 
fears, whicl* the disease of avarice prompts in the 
unhappy heart of its victim. To this disease, in 
chief, I have to attribute all my future sorrows; but 
the time is not yet for that. It is my joys now that I 
have to contemplate and describe. How I dwelt, and 
how I dreamed ! How I seemed to tread on air, in 
the unaccustomed fulness of my spirit! How my 
whole soul, given up to the one pursuit^ I fondly fan¬ 
cied had secured its object! I fancied—nay/»for the 
time—I was happy! Surely^ I was happy ! 
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CHAPTER XEJ. 


>Surely, I lljen was happy! I cannot deceive my¬ 
self as to the character of those brief Eden moments 
ct', security and peace. Even now, lone as I appear in 
the sight of others,—degraded as I feel myself,—even 
now' 1 look back on our low white cottage, by the 
shores of that placid lake—its little palings gleaming 
s^yeerdy through its dense green foliage—recall those 
happy, halcyon days, and feel that we both, for the 
time, had attained the secret—the secret rvorth all the 
rest—of an enjoyment actually felt, and quite as full, 
flush, and satisfactory, as it had seemed in the pros¬ 
pective Possession had taken nothing of the gusto 
from hope. Truth had not impaired a single beauty 
of the ideal. I looked in Julia’s face at morning when 
I awakened, and her loveliness did not fade. My lips, 
that drank s.veetness from hers, did not cease to be¬ 
lieve the sweetness to be there—as pure, as warm, as 
full of richness as when I had only dreamed of their 
perfections. Our days and nights were pure, and 
gentle, and fond. One twenty-four hours shall speak 
for all. When we rose at morning, we prepared for 
a ramble, either into the woods, or along the banks of 
the lovely river that lay west of, and at a short dis¬ 
tance only from our dwelling. There, wandering, as 
the sun rose, c we imparted to each other’s eyes the 
several objects of o beauty which his firing glance be- 
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trayed. Sometimes we sat beneath a tree, while she 
hurriedly sketched a clump of woods, the windingffurn 
of the shore, its occasional crescent forn^, gg' abrupt 
headland, as they severally appeared, in .i'qpw^light, 
and at a happy moment of time, beneatlf opj; vision. 
The songs of pleasant birds allured us on ;»the sweet 
scent of pines and myrtle refreshed us; and a gay, 
wholesome, and hearty spirit, was awakened in our 
mutual bosoms, as tTius, day after day, whij£, like the 
day, our hearts were in their first youth, we resorted 
to the cver-fresh mansion* of the .sovereign nature. 
This habit produces purity of feeling, and continues 
the spirit in its earliest simplicity. The childlilmlaw^g. 
which it encourages and strengthens, arg those which 
virtue most loves, and which strained forms of society 
are the first to overthrow. The pure tastes of youth 
are those which are always most dear to humanity; 
and love is easy of access, and peace not often & 
stranger to the mind, where these tastes preserve 
their ascendancy. 

My profession was something at variance with 
these tastes and feelings. The very idea of law, which 
presupposes the frequent occurrence of injustice, en 
genders, by its practice, a habit of suspicion. To 
throw doubt upon the fact, and defeat and prevent 
convictions of the probable, are habits which lawyers 
soon acquire. This is natural from the daily encoun¬ 
ter with bad and striving men—men who employ the 
law as an instrument by whiqff to evade right, or in¬ 
flict wrong; and, this apart, the acute mind loves, for 
its own sake, the very exerciae of doubt, by which in¬ 
genuity is put in practitse, and an adroit discrimina¬ 
tion kept constantly in practice. I was saved, how¬ 
ever, from something of this danger. The injustice 
which I had been subjected to in my own boyhood, 
had Riled me wi|h the keenest love for the right. The 
idea of iniustice aroused my sternest feelings of resist- 

vol. i f5 
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ance. I had adopted the law as a profession with 
something of a patriotic feeling. 1 felt that I could 
make it\m instrument for putting down the oppressor, 
the wrong-doer—for asserting right, and maintaining 
innocenc-e ! ’ I had my admiration, too, at that period, 
of that logical astuteness, that wonderful tenacity of 
hold and pursuit, which distinguishes this profession 
beyond all others, and seems to confirm the assump¬ 
tion made; in its behalf, by which it has been declared 
the perfection of human reason. It will not be sub¬ 
tracting any thing from thir estimate, if I express my 
conviction, founded upon my own experience, that, 
though such may be the character of the law, as an 
abstract science, it deserves no such encomium as it 
is ofSinarilv practised. Lawyers are too commonly 
profound only in the technics of the profession; and a 
very keen study and acquaintance with these—cer¬ 
tainly a too great reliance upon them, and upon the 
dicta of other* lawyers—leads to a dreadful departure 
from elementary principles, and a most woful disre¬ 
gard, if not ignorance, of those profounder sources of 
knowledge, without which laws multiply at the ex¬ 
pensed reason, and not in support of it; and law¬ 
yers may be compared to those ignorant captains to 
whom good ships are intrusted, who rely upon conti¬ 
nual soundieg, to grope their way along the accus- 
tometj, shores. Let them once leave the shores, and 
get beyond the reach of their plummets, and the good 
ship must owe its safety to fortune, and the favour of 
the winds, for farther skill is none. 

I did not find the pmctice of the law affect my 
taste for domestic pleasures; on the contrary, they 
stimulated and preserved them. After toiling a whole 
morning in- the courts, it was a sweet reprieve to be 
allowed to hurry off’to my quiet cottage, and hear the 
sweet voice of my household, and examine the quiet 
pictures. These 1 never stunned me with clamours; I 
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was never postered to determine the meurn et tuum 
between noisy disputants, neither of whom are gx&ctly 
right. There, my eye you Id repose on the ^sweetest, 
scenes,—scenes of beauty and’freshness,—^lie^shady 
verdure of the words,—the rich variety of flowers, 
and pure, calm, transparent tvaters, hallowed by the 
meek glances of the matron moon. No creature 
could have been more gentle than my wife. She met 
me with a composed smile, equally bright and rtieek. 

1 never heard a complaint from her lips. The evils of 
which other men compjain—the complaints about 
servants—scoldings about delay, or‘dinner, never 
reached my ears. The kindest solicitude,-^at, in 
my fatigue, or amidst the toils of a business—of which 
wives can know little, and for which they make too 
little allowance—there should be nothing at home to 
make me irritable, or give me disquiet, distinguished 
equally her sense and her affection. If it became her 
duty to communicate any unpleasant intelligence— 
any tidings vflhich might awaken anger or impatience, 
she carefully waited for the proper time, when the ex¬ 
citement of my blood was overcome, and repose of 
body had naturally brought about a kindred Compo¬ 
sure of mind. 

Our afternoons were usually spent in the shade of 
the garden or pjazza. Sometimes, I sat^by her while 
she was sketching. - At others, she helped me to dress 
and train mv garden vines. Now and then*we re¬ 
newed our rambles of the morning, heedfully observing 
the different aspects of the same scenhs and objects, 
which had then delighted us, under the mellowing 
smiles of the sun at its. decline. With books, music, 
and chess, our evenings passed away without our con¬ 
sciousness; and day melted into night, and night de¬ 
parted and gave ptacfc to the new-born ^ay, as quietly 
as if life had, in truth, become to us a great instru¬ 
ment of harmony, which bore us over the smooth seas 
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of time, to the gentle beating of faily and unseen min¬ 
strelsy. Truly, then, we were two happy children. 
The older children of this world, stimulated by stronger 
tastes 1 'ann more lofty indulgences, may smile at the 
infantile simplicity of such resources and modes of en¬ 
joyment. /They were Childish, but, perhaps^ not the 
less wise for that. Infancy lies very near to heaven. 
Childhood is a not unfit study for angels; and happy 
went it for us could we maintain 'ihe hearts and the 
hopes of that innocent period for a longer day within 
our bosoms. In our world we grow too fast, too pre¬ 
sumptuously. We live on too rich food—moral and 
intellectual. The artifices of our tastes, prove most 
fatally, the decline of our reason. We certainly lived 
the lives of children for awhile. But we were not to 
live thus always. In some worldly respects I was 
still a child:—I cared little for»its pomps, its small ho¬ 
nours, its puny efforts, it; tinselly displays. But I had 
vices of mind—vices of my own—sufficient to embit¬ 
ter the social world where all seems now so sweet,— 
where all, in truth, was sweet, and pure )t and worthy; 
and which might, under other circumstances, have 
been Uept so to the last. 1 am now to describe a 
change! 
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Heretofore, 1 have spoken of,the blind hearts of 
others—of Mr. Clifford and his wilfuf wife,—I have 
yet said little to show the blindness of my ovfn» Tfjjs 
task is now before me, and, with whatever reluctance, 
the exhibition shall resolutely be made. I haVte de¬ 
scribed a couple newly wed,—eminently happy,— 
blessed with tolerable fndependence,—resources from 
without and within,—dwelling in the smiles of heavAi, 
and not uncheered bv the friendly countenance of man. 
I am to dispfay the cloud, which hangs small at first, 
a mere speck, but which is to grow to a gloomy tem¬ 
pest which is to swallow up the loveliness of the sky, 
and blacken with gloom and sorrow the faiftst ag-* 
pects of the earth. I am to show the worm in the 
bud which is to bring blight—the serpent in the gar¬ 
den which is to spoil the Eden. Wo ! beyond all other 
woes, that this serpSnt should be engendered jp one’s 
own heart, producing its blindness, and finally working 
its bane. Yet, so it is ! Thp*story is a painful^ne to 
tell; the task is one of self-humiliation. But the truth 
may inform others—may warn, may strengthen, may 
save—before their hearts shall be utterly given to that 
blindness which must end in utter desperation, and 
irretrievable overthrow. 

If the reader has noi ueen utterly unmindful of cer¬ 
tain moral suggestions, which have been thrown out, 
passingly, in my previous narrative,*he will have seen 
15* 
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that, constitutionally, I am of an tirdent, impetuous 
temper—an active mind, ready, earnest, impatient of 
control; seeking the difficult for its own sake, and 
delighting in the conquest which is unexpected by 
others. Such a nature is usually frank and generous. 
It believes dn the affections—it depends upon them. 
It freely gives its own, but challenges the equally free 
and spontaneous gift of yours in return. It has little 
faith 'in the things which fill the hearts of the mere 
worldling. Worldly honours may delight it, but not 
worldly toys. It has no veneration for gewgaws. 
The shows of furniture and of dress it despises. The 
gorgeous equipage is an incumbrance to it,—the im¬ 
posing jewel it would not wear lest it might subtract 
something from that homage which it prefers should 
be paid to the wearer. It is all selfish—thoroughly 
selfish—but not after the world's fashion of selfishness. 
It'hoards nothing, and gives quite as much as it asks. 
What does it ask ? What ? It asks for love,—de¬ 
voted attachment. The homage of the loved one and 
the friends—the implicit confidence of a'l around it! 
Ah ! can any thing be more exacting ? Cruelly ex- 
actings-'if it be not worthy of that it asks! 

Imagine such a nature, denied from the beginning! 
The parents of its youth are gone! The brother and 
the sister—the father and the friend! It is destitute, 
utterly,,.of these! It is also destitute of those re¬ 
sources of fortune which are supposed to be sufficient 
to corlhnand them. It Is thrown upon the protection, 
the charge of strangers. Not strangers—no! From 
strangers, perhaps, but litile could be expected. It is 
thrown upon the care of relatives. A father’s brother! 
Could the tie be nearer I Not well! But it had been 
better if strangers had been its guardians. Then it 
might have learned to endure more patiently. At 
least, it would have felt less keenly the pangs inflicted 
by neglect, contumely, injustice. In this situation it 
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grows up, like^ome sapling torn Irom its parent fores 
its branches hacked off', its limbs lacerated ! It grow 
up in a stranger s.oil. The sharp winds assail 
from every quarter. But sfill it lives—^it ^ows. 
grows wildly, rudely, ungracefully; *bul it is stron 
and teugh, in consequence bf its exposui*; and its trial 
Its vitality increases with every collision whi.ch shakt 
and rends it; until, in the pathetic language of rek 
tives unhappily burdened with such incumbrances,- 
“ it seems impossible to kill it.” 

I will not say that .mine tried to kill me, but I d 
say, that they took precious little cfcre that I was nc 
killed. The effect upon my body was gooc^howevei 
—the effect of their indifference. This roughin'® is 
part of physical training which very few parents ur 
derstand. It is essential—should be insisted on—bi 
it must not be coupied with a moral roughing, whic 
forces upon the mind of the pupil the conviction* tha 
the ordeal is meant for his destruction rather than fo 
his good* There will be a recoil of the heart—; 
cruel recoil from the humanities,—if such a convictioi 
once fills the mind. It was this recoil which I felt 
With warm affections seeking for objects*pf love— 
with feelings of hope, and veneration, imploring fo 
altars to which to attach themselves, I was com 
manded to g p alone. The wilderness alone was opet 
to me—what wonder if my heart grew wild and ca 
pricious even as that of the savage, who dwells onlj 
amid their cheerless recesses. With a smile injudi 
ciously bestowed—with a kind wofd, a gentle tone 
an occasional voice of aarnest encouragement—mj 
uncle and aunt might have fashioned my heart at theii 
pleasure. I should have been as clay in the hands ol 
the potter. A pliant willow in the grjisp of the care¬ 
ful trainer. A'n^ute constituted li^e mine is of all 
others the nqpst flexible. But it is also of all others the 
most,resisting and incorrigible. Approach it with a 
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licious regard to its affections and ‘you do with it 
iat you please. Let it but fancy that it is the vic- 
i of your injustice, however slight, and the war is 
interrfi'inable one between yoi,\ 

Thus did L'letm the first lessons of suspiciousness, 
fey attended me to the' school-house. They go- 
rned and made me watchful there. The school- 
>use, the play places—the very regions of earnest 
ith arid unlimited confidence—produced no such 
fects in me. They might have done so, had I ceased, 
a going to school, to see my relatives any longer, 
ut the daily presence of my uncle and aunt, with 
teir system' of continued injustice, at length rendered 
iy suspicious moods habitual. I became shy. I ap- 
roachee! nobody, or approached them with doubt and 
yatchfulness. I learned, at the earliest period, to look 
ato character—to analyze conduct—to pry into the 
nysterious involutions of the working minds around 
ne. 1 traced, or fancied that I traced, the perform- 
ince to the unexpressed and secret motive in which it 
tad its origin. I discovered, or believed that. I disco¬ 
vered, that the world was divided into banditti and 
lypocritetf. At that day I made little allowance for 
he existence of that larger class than all, who happen 
:o be the victims. Unless this were the larger class, 
the other two must very much and very rapidly 
diminish. My infant philosophy did not carry me 
very deeply into the recesses of my own heart. It 
was enough that I felt some of its dearest rights to be 
outraged,—I did hot care fo inquire whether it was 
altogether right itself. 

At length there was a glimpse of dawn amidst ail 
this darkness. The world was not altogether evil. 
All hearts were «ot shut against me; and in the sweet 
smiles of Julia Clifford, in her kind" attentions, sooth¬ 
ing assurances, and fond entreaties, there was oppor¬ 
tunity, at last, for my feelings to overflow. Like a 
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mountain stream long pent up, which at length breaks 
through its confinements, my affections rushed into 
the grateful channel which her pliant heart afforded 
me: They were wijd, and* strong, and de/oted, -w 
proportion to the,ir long denial and restraint. Was it 
not natural enough, that I* should love With no ordi¬ 
nary attachment—that my love should Tae an impetu¬ 
ous torrent—all devoted—struggling, striving—rush¬ 
ing only in the tfne direction—believing, in trijth, that 
there was none other in the world in which to run'? 

This was a natural consequence of the long sophis¬ 
tication of my feelings* I knew ifothifig of the world— 
of society, i had shared in none of its trqpts. I had 
only felt its exactions. Like some count?^ boy, or 
country girl, for the first time brought into the great 
world, I surrendered myself wholly to the first grati¬ 
fied impulse, I majje no conditions, no qualifications. 
I set all my hopes of heart upon a single cast o^ the 
die, and did not ask what might be the consequences 
if the thrftw was unfortunate. 

One of the good effects of a free communication 
of the young with society, is to lessen the exacting 
nature of the affections. People who live.too m^ch 
to themselves—in their own centre, and for theirewn 
single objects, become fastidious to disease. They 
ask too much from their neighbour*. Willing to sur¬ 
render their oiwi«affections at a glancfe, they fancy the 
world wanting in sensibility when they fini that their 
readiness in this respect fajls to produce a correspond¬ 
ing readiness in others. This is the natural history 
of that enthusiasm whicl; is thrown hack upon itself 
and is chilled by dynial. The complaint of coldness 
and selfishness against the world—is very commor 
among very young, or very inexperienced men. The 
world gets a bud character, simply because it refuses 
to lavish its affections along the highways. Simply 
because it it? cautious in giving its trusts, and expects 
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roofs of service, rather than professions. Men, like 
lyself, of a warm, impetuous nature, complain of the 
eartlessness of mankind. They fancy themselves 
ceulian-y the victims of an tipkind destiny in this 
espect; and finally cut their throat; in a moment of 
hrensy, or' degenerate into a cynicism that delights 
n contradictions, in sarcasms, in self-torture, and the 
jitterest hostility to their neighbours. 

Society, itself, is the only and best corrective of this 
tnhappy disposition. The first gift to the young, 
.herefore, should be the gift of society. By this 
word, society, however, I do not mean a set, a clique, 
r pitiable pttle circle. Let the sphere of movement 
oe sufficiently extended—as large as possible—that 
the means of observation*and thought may be suffi¬ 
ciently comprehensive, and no influences, from one 
man or one family, shall be suffered to give the bias 
to tl\9 immature mind and inexperienced judgment. 
In society like this, the errors, prejudices, weaknesses, 
of one man, are corrected by a totally opposite form 
of character in another. The mind of the youth 
hesitates. Hesitation brings circumspection, watch¬ 
fulness; watchfulness, discrimination; discrimination, 
choice; and a capacity to choose, implies the attain¬ 
ment of a certain degree of deliberateness and judg¬ 
ement with which vhe youth may be permitted to go 
jupon his way, supposed to be provided for in the diffi¬ 
cult respect of being able henceforward to take care 
of himself. 

I had no society-—knew nothing of society—saw 
it at a distance, under suspjcious circumstances, and 
was myself an object of its suspicion. Its attractions 
were desirable to me, but seemed unattainable. It 
required some sacrifices to obtain its entree, and these 
sacrifices were the very ones which, my independence 
would not allow'me to make. My independence was 
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my treasure, duty valued in proportion to the constant 
strife by which it was assailed. I had that! That 
could not be taken J'rom me. That kept me from 
sinking into iho slave, the tool, the sycbpham, per¬ 
haps the brute—--that prompted me to»hard study in 
secret* places—that strengthened my Jieart, when., 
desolate and striving against necessity, I saw. nothing 
of the smiles of society, and felt nothing of the boun¬ 
ties of life. Th£n came my final emancipation—mv 
success—my triumph! My independence was as¬ 
sailed no longer. My Jalents were no longer doubted 
or denied. My reluctant neigltboflrs sent in their 
adhesion. My uncle forbore his sneer* ^ Lastly, 
and now—Julia was mine. My heart’s desires ^ere 
all gratified as completely jrs my mind’s ambition! 

Was 1 happy ? The inconsiderate mind will sup¬ 
pose this very probible—will say, I should be. But 
evil seeds that are planted in the young heart, grow 
up with years—not so rapidly or openly as to offend, 
—and grow to be poisonous weeds with maturity. 
My feelings were too devoted, too concentrative, too 
all-absorbing, to leave me happy, even when they 
seemed gratified. The man who has but*a single 
jewel in the world, is very apt to labour under a con¬ 
stant apprehension of its loss. He who knows but 
one object (if attachment—whose heart’s devotion 
turns evermore but to one star of all the countless 
thousands in the heavens—wo is he, if tfiat star be 
shrouded from his gaze in the sudden overflow of 
storms; still more wo is he, when thSt star withdraws, 
or seems to withdraw its «orresponding gaze, or turns 
it elsewhere upon another worshipper. See you not 
the danger which threatened me? See you not that, 
never having been beloved before,-w-never having 
loved but the ofle,—f loved that one \^ith all my heart, 
with all my r soul, with all my strength; and required 
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from that one the equal love of hearf, soul, strength ? 
See you not that my love,—linked with impatient 
ipjnd, imperious blood, impetuous enthusiasm, and sus¬ 
picious fear,was a devotion, exacting as the grave— 
searching as 'fever—as jealous of the thing whose 
worship it demands, as G6d is said to be of ours? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Without apprehending the extent of my own 
weakness, the forms that it would take, oj the 
tyrannies that it would inflict, I was still not totally 
uninformed on the subject of /iy peculiar character; 
and, fearing then, rather that I might pain my wife 
by some of its wanton#dcmonstrations, than that she 
would even furnish me with an occasion for ther», 
I took an opportunity a few evenings after our mar¬ 
riage to suggest to her the necessity of regarding my 
outbreaks with an indulgent eye. My heart had been 
singularly softened by the most touching associations. 
We sat together in our piazza, beneath a flood $f the. 
richest and balmiest moonlight, screened only front 
its silvery blaze by interposing masses of the wood¬ 
bine, mingled wijh shoots of oleander, arbor vitae, and 
other shrub trees. The mild breath of ‘evening suf¬ 
ficed only to lift quiveringly their green leavEs and 
glowing blossoms, to stir the hair upon our checks, and 
give to the atmosphere that‘wooing frEshness which 
seems so necessary a concomitant of the moonlight. 
The hand of Julia was in mine. There were few 
words spoken between us; love has its own sufficing 
language; and is content with that consciousness that 
all is right, which itnpfofes no other assurances. Julia 
had just risen from the piano;—we had both been 
touched yvith a ^deeper sense of the‘thousand harmo- 
vol. i. 10 * 
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nies in nature, by listening to those of Rossini; and 
now, gazing upon some transparent, fleecy, white 
clouds that were slowly pressing forward in the path 
of tile moonlight, as'if in (Juteous attendance upon 
some ma'iden queen, our mutua 1 minds were busied 
in framing,pictures from the fine, yet fantastic forms 
that glowed, gathering on our gaze. I felt the hand 
of Julia trembling in my own. Her head sank upon 
my shoulder, I felt a warm drop fall from her eyes 
upon my 'band, and exclaimed— 

“Julia, you weep! wherefore do you weep, dear 
wife ”? 

“ With joy, dear husband ! My heart is full of joy. 
I* am so happy I can only weep. Ah! tears alone 
speak for the'true happiness.” 

“ Ah ! would it last, Julia—would it last.” 

“ Oh, doubt not that it will fast. Why should it not? 
What have we to fear?” 

Mine was a serious nature. I answered sadly, if 
not gloomily. 

“Because it is a joy of life 4fiat we feel, and it must 
share the vicissitudes of life.” 

“Tvue, true, but love is a joy of eternal life as well 
las of this.” 

There was a beautiful and consoling truth in this 
one little sentence which my self-absorption was too 
great, at the time, to suffer me to see. Perhaps even 
she, hdfself, was not fully conscious of the glorious 
and pregnant truth which lay at the bottom of what 
she said. Lotfe is, indedd, not merely a joy of eternal 
life. It is the joy of eternal life! Its particular joy, 
—a dim shadow of which we sometimes feel in this, 
pure, lasting, comparatively perfect, the more it ap¬ 
proaches, ip its performances and its desires, the 
divine essence, of which it istso poor a likeness. We 
should so live, so love, as to make the one run into 
the other, even ao a small river runs down, through a 
customary channel, into the great deeps of the sea. 
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Death should be «o the affections a mere channel 
through which they pass into a natural, a necessary 
condition, where their streams flow with more free¬ 
dom, und over which,‘harmoniously conlRolliijfg, as“ 
powerful, the spiriuff love broods everivhh “dove- 
like wings outspread.” 1 answered, still gloomily, in 
the customary w'orld commonplaces: 

“ We must expect the storm. It will not be moon¬ 
light always. We must look for the cloud. «Age, 
sickness, death !—Ah!—do these not follow on our 
footsteps—ever unerring—certain always—but so 
often rapid. Soon, how soon, they haunt us in the 
happiest moments—they meet us at everjt corner. 
They never altogether leave us.” 

“Enough, dear husband-^dwell n<5t upon these 
gloomy thoughts. Ah! why should you,—now:” 

“I will not; but thejp are others, Julia.” 

“What others? Evils?” 

“Sadder evils yet than these.” 

“Oh, no! I hope not.” 

“Ooldness of the once warm heart. The chill of 
aflection in the loved one. Estrangement—indiffe¬ 
rence !—ah ! Julia !” 

“ Impossible, Edward ! This cannot, must not be, 
with us. You do not think that I would be cold to 
you,—and you,.—ah! surely you will "never cease to 
love me ?” ' 

“Never, I trust, never!” 

“ No ! you must not—shall not. Oh, Edward, let 
me die first before such a lfcar shoulcHill my breast. 
You I love, as none was lov^d before. Without your 
love lam nothing. If l cannot hang upon you, where 
can I hang I” 

And she clung to me with a grasp as if life and 
death depended dti i#; while her sobs, as from a full 
heart, were insuppressible in spite of alf her efforts. 
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“Pear nothing, dearest Julia,—do you not believe 
that I love you?” 

“ Ah ! if I did not, Edward!” 

“ It is with you always to make me love you You 
are as completely the mistress of, my whole heart as 
if it had'acknowledged no laws but yours from the 
beginning. ^ 

“ What am I to do, dear Edward !” 

“ forbear! be indulgent! pity me and spare me.” 

“What mean you, Edward !” 

“ That heart which is all and only yours, Julia, is 
yet,—I am assured—a wilful and an erring heart! I 
feel that it is strange, wayward, sometimes unjust to 
others* frequently to itself. It is a cross-grained ca¬ 
pricious heart', you wiM find its exactions irksome.” 

“Oh, I know it better. You wrong yourself.” 

“No! In the solemn sweetness of this hour, dear 
Julia,—now, while all things are sweet to our eyes,— 
all things dear to our affections,—I feel a chill of 
doubt and apprehension come over mu I am so 
happy—so unusually happy—that I cannot feel sure 
that I am so,—that my happiness will continue long. 
I will try, on my own part, to do nothing by which 
to risk its loss. But I feel that I am too wilful, at 
times, to be strong in keeping a resolution which is so 
very necessary to our mutual happiness. You must 
help—you mGst strengthen me, Ju'ja.” r 

“ Oh,- yes! but how ? I will do any thing—be any 
thing.” 

“ I am capricious, wayward; at times, full of in¬ 
justice. Love me not lesg that I am so—that I some¬ 
times show this waywardncss i to you,—that I some¬ 
times do injustice to your love. Bear with me till the 
dark mood passes from my heart. I have these 
moods, or have had them frequently. It may be—I 
trust it will Be—that, blessed with your love, and 
secure in its possession, there will be no room in my 
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heart for such ugly feelings. But I know not. They 
sometimes take suprejne possession of »ne. They 
seize upon me in all places. They wrap fliy spirit as 
in a cloud. I sit apart. I ^cowl upon \Jtose around 
me. l*feel moved to say bitter things—to shoot darts 
in defiance at every glance—to envenom every sen¬ 
tence which I spdhk. These are cruel moods. 4 have 
striven vainly to shake them off. They fiave growrf 
up with my growth. Have shared in whatever 
strength I have, and, while they embitter my own 
thoughts and happiness, I dread that they^will fling 
their shadow upon yours.” 

She replied with gaiety, \#ith playfulness, but there 
was effort in it. 

“ Oh, you make thg matter worse than it is. I sup¬ 
pose all that troubles you is the blues. But you #vill 
never have them again. When I see them coming on 
I will sit bp you and sing to you. We will come out 
here and wyitch the evening; or you shall read to me, 
or we will ramble in the garden,—or,—a thousand 
things which shall make you forget that there w^s 
ever such a thing in the world as sorrow.” 

“ Dear Julia,—will you do this?” 

“ More,—eyery thing to make y8u happy.” And 
she drew me closer in her embrace, afid her lips with 
a tremulous, almost convulsive sweetness, wfiffe pressed 
upon my forehead; and clinging there, oh! how 
sweetly did she weep! 

“You will tire of my waywardness—ol my exac¬ 
tions. Ah! I shall farce you from my side by my 
caprice.” 

“ You cannot, Edward ; if you woul^,” she replied, 
in mournful ace.SnW fcke my own, “ I Ijave no remedy 
against you! I have nobody now to whom to turn. 
Have I not driven all from my side—all but you?” 

It was my f task to soothe her now. 

“ Nay, Jjjha. be not you sorrowful. You must con- 
16 * 
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tinue glad and blest, that you may conquer my sullen 
moods.- my> dark preseiiliinentj. When I tell you of 
the evils of : ney temper, I tell you <jf occasional clouds 
only. Hdayen forbid that they should give an en- 
duringaspect to our heavens !” 

She responded fervently to my ejaculation. I con¬ 
tinued: 

“ I have only sought to prepare you for the manage¬ 
ment of my arbitrary nature, to keep you from suffer¬ 
ing loo much, and sinking beneath its exactions. You 
will-bear,with me patiently. Forgive me for my evil 
hours. ' Wait till the storm has overblown; and find 
me yq.ur own, then, as fpuch as before; and let me 
feel that you are still mine,—that the tempest has not 
separated our little vessels.” 

V> Will I not ? Ah! do not fear for me, Edward. It 
is a happiness for me to weep here—here, in your 
arms. When you are sad and moody, I will come as 
now.” 

“What if I repulse you?” 

“ You- will not—no, no!—you will not.” 

‘ But if I do ? Suppose-” 

“ Ah! it is hard to suppose that. But I will not heed 
it. I will come again.” 

“And again?” 

“ And again!” 

“ Then you will conqyer, Julia. I feel that you 
will conquer! You will diive out the devils. Surely, 
then, I shall be incorrigible no longer.” 

Such was mv conviction thep. I little knew my¬ 
self. 
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I little knew myself! This knowledge, ofie’s 
selfis the most important knowledge, which very Jfcw 
of us acquire. We seldom JlBok into 8ur own hearts 
for other objects than those which will administer to 
their petty vanities and passing triumphs. Could'Ve 
only look there sometimes for the truth ! But we are 
blind,—blin^ all! In some respects I was one of the 
blindest! 

I have given a brief glimpse of our honeymoon. 
Perhaps, as the world goes, the picture is by no 
means an attractive one. Quiet felicity forn^s but* 
small item in the sources of happiness, now-a-da^s, 
among young couples. Mine was sufficiently quiet 
and sufficiently humble. One woulcf suppose that he 
who builds so lowfy should have no reason to appre¬ 
hend the hurricane. Social ambition was STearly no 
object with either of us. We sighed neither for the 
glitter nor the regards of fashionablb life. Neither 
upon fine houses, jewels, oi»equipages, did wc set our 
hearts. For the pleasures of the table I had no pas¬ 
sion, and never was young woman so thoroughly re¬ 
gardless of displav as Julia Clifford. To.be let alone— 
to be suffered to csctqfe in our own wjy, unharming, 
unharmed, through the dim avenues of life, was as¬ 
suredly- all that we asked from mao. Perhaps—I say 
it without cast—this, pferhhps, was all tliaj. we possi- 
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bly asked from heaven. This was all that 1 asked, at 
-Li3i,.and a this was much. K was asking what had 
never yet-been accorded to humanity. In the vain 
assumption of my heart I thought that my demands 
were moderate. 

Let'no man console himself with the idea that his 
chances of success are multiplied :n proportion to the 
insignificance, or seeming insignificance, of his aims. 
Perhaps the very reverse of this is the truth. He who 
seeks for many objects of enjoyment—whose tastes 
are, diversified, has probably the very best prospect 
that atme of them may be gratified. He is like the 
merchant whose ventures on the sea are divided 
among many vessels. He may lose one or more, yet 
preserve the main bulk of his fortune from the wreck. 
But he who has only a single'bark—one freightage, 
however costly—whose whole estate is invested in the 
one venture—let him lose that, and all is )ost. It does 
not matter that his loss, speaking relatively, is but 
little. Suppose his shipment, in general estimation, to 
be of s^nall value. The loss to him is so much the 
greater. It was the dearer to him because of its in¬ 
significance, and being all that he had, is quite as con¬ 
clusive of his iHiin, as would be the foundering of 
every vessel which the rich merchant sent to sea. I 
was one,,of these petty traders. I invested my whole 
capital of the affections in one precious jewel. Did I 
lose it, or simply fear its loss ? Time must show. 
But, of a truth, I felt as the miser feels with his hoarded 
treasure. While I watched its richness and beauty, 
doubts and dread beset me. Was it safe! Every 
thing depended upon its security. Thieves might 
break in and steal. Enough, /o~ the present, to say, 
that much of my security, and of the security of all 
who, like me, possess a dear treasure, depends upon 
our convictions of security. He who apprehends loss, 
is already robbed. The reality is scarcely worse than 
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the hourly anticipation of it.' My friends naturally 
became the visiters of my family. Certain of the late 
Mrs. Clifford’s friends wore also ours. Our circle was 
sufficiently large for tlmse wha already kijpw bevw.W 
distinguish beiwccy th<? safe pleasures of a small set, 
and the Jiorse play and heartless enjoy meuis»of fashion¬ 
able j twins. Were we permitted in this tvorld to live 
only for ourselves, we should have been perfectly gra¬ 
tified had this bees even less. We shoflld have been 
very well content to have gone on fro 114 day to daji 
without ever beholding the shadow of a stranger upon 
our threshold. 

This was not permitted, however. We h;\d a 
round of congratulatory visits. Among Those ^vho 
came, the first were the old, long-tried friends to whom 
I owed so much—the Kdgytrtons. No family could 
have been more truly amiable than this; and WijJjam 
Edgerton was the most amiable of the family. Iffavc 
already said enough to persuade the reader that he 
was a very* worthy man. lie was more. He was a 

C rincipled one. Not very highly endowed, perhaps, 
e was yefan intelligent gentleman. None could be 
more modest in expression—none less obtrusive in de¬ 
portment—none more generous in service. Fhe^Tb- 
fects in his character were organic—not moral. lie 
had no vices—no vulgarities. BuUhis temperament 
was an inactive ojie. He was apt to be sluggish, and 
when excited was nervous. He was not irritable, 
but easily discomposed. His tastes were active at the 
expense of his genius. With ability he was yet un¬ 
performing. His standards were morbidly fastidious. 
Fearing to fall below them, ne desisted until the mo¬ 
ment of action was p*assed for ever; and the feeling of 
his own weakness, in this respect, made him often sad, 
but, to do him justice, never querulous. 

With a person so constituted, tin? delicate tastes 
and sensibil aes are like to be indulged in a very high 
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degree. William Edgerton loved anisic and all the 
quiet arts. Painting was his particular delight. He 
himself sketched with great spirit. He had the happy 
sys jw for the tout ensemble in ja line landscape* He 
knew exactly how much to take ip and what to leave 
out, in the? delineation of a lovely scene. This is a 
happy talent for discrimination w'hich the ofdinary 
artist does not possess. It is the capacity, which, in the 
case of orators and poets informs them of the precise 
moment when they should stop. It is the happiest 
sort of judgment, since, though the artist may be 
neither very excellent in dratving, nor very felicitous 
in colour, it enables him always to bestow a certain 
propriety on his picture which compensates, to a cer¬ 
tain degree, for'inferiorit'y in other respects. To know 
how to grasp objects with spirit, and bestow them 
with.p due regard to mutual dependence, is one of the 
most exquisite faculties of the landscape artist. 

William Edgerton, had he been forced by necessity 
to have made the art of painting his profession, would 
have made for himself a reputation of no inferior 
kind. But amateur art, like amateur literature, rarely' 
produce? any admirable fruits. Complete success only 
affends the devotee to the muse. The warship must 
be exclusive at her altar; the attendance constant 
and unremitting.” There must be no partial; no 
divided homage. She is a jealous mistress, like all 
the rest. 'The lover of her charms, if he would secure 
her smiles, must be a professor at her shrine. He can¬ 
not come and go-at pleasure. She resents such im¬ 
pertinence by neglect. In plain terms, the fine arts 
must be made a business by those who desire their 
favour. Like law, divinity, physic, they constitute 
professions of their own; require the same diligent 
endeavour, close study, fond pursuit! « 

William Edgdrton loved painting, but his business 
was the law. He loved painting too muo!h to love his 
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profession. He gave too much of his time to the law 
to be a successful painter. He was nothing! At the 
bar he never rose a step after the first day, when, to¬ 
gether we appeared in*our mutual maiden«caspr-?B*f 
contenting himself „witn the occasional execution of a 
landscape, sketchy and bold, but without* finish, he 
remained in that nether-land of public consideration, 
unable to grasp the certainties of either, at which he 
nevertheless was sconstantly striving; striving*how¬ 
ever, with that qualified degree of efibrt^which, if it> 
never could secure the prize, never could fatigue him 
much with the endeavotfr to do so. 

He was perfectly delighted when he tirst^saw seme 
of the sketches of my wife. He had none %f ihat 
little jealousy which so freqiwntly impairs the temper 
and the worth of amateurs, lie could admire without 
prejudice, and praise without reserve. He prpieed 
them. He evidently admired them. He sought every 
occasion to see them, and omitted none in which to 
declare his*opinion of their merits. This in the first 
pleasant season of my marriage,—when the leaves 
were yet g?cen and fresh upon the tree of love,—was 
grateful to my feelings. I felt happy to discover that 
my judgment had not erred in the selectiorf of ray 
wife. I stimulated her industry that I might listen to 
my friend’s eulogy. I suggested subjects for her 
pencil. I fitted up^in apartment especially as a studio 
for her use. I bought her some fine studies, figures, 
heads in marble and plaster; # and lavished, in this way, 
the small surplus fund which had he*etofore accrued 
from my professional industry, and that personal fru¬ 
gality with which it was accompanied. 

William Edgerton was for ever at our house. He 
brought his own pictures for the inspection of my 
wife. He sometime* painted in her studio. He devised 
rural and aquatic parties with sole reference to land¬ 
scape sceneri and delineation: and indifferent to the 
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law always, he now abandoned himself almost en¬ 
tirely to those tastes which seemed to have acquired 
of a sudden, the strangest and the strongest impulse. 
i'il this.-c^at least for'a considerable space of time, 
I saw ndthing very remarkable. I knew his tastes 
previously! , 1 had seen how little disposed >he was 
to grapple earnestly with the duties of his profession ; 
and did not conceive it surprising, that, with family 
resources sufficient to yield him pecuniary indepen¬ 
dence, he should surrender himself up to the luxurious 
influence of tastes which were equally lovely in them¬ 
selves, and natural*to the first desires of his mind. 
But*when for days he was missed from his office,— 
when Ihe very hours of morning which are most 
religiously devoted by t^e profession to its ostensible 
if not earnest pursuit, were yielded up to the easel, 
antkwhen overlooking the boundaries which, accord¬ 
ing, to conventional usage, made such a course im¬ 
proper, he passed many of these mornings at my 
house, during my absence, I began to erilertain feel¬ 
ings of disquietude. For these 1 had then no name. 
The feelings were vague and indefinable, but not the 
lpss unpleasant. I did not fancy for a moment that 
I'was wronged, or likely to be wronged, but 1 felt 
that he was doing wrong. Then, too, I had my mis¬ 
givings of what the world would think ! I did not 
fancy that he had any design to wrong me ; but there 
seemed w me a cruel want of consideration in his 
conduct. But what annoyed me most was, that 
Julia should receive him'at such periods. He was 
thoughtless, enthusiastic in art, and thoughtless, per¬ 
haps, in consequence of his enthusiasm. But I ex¬ 
pected that she should think for both of us in such 
a case. Women, alone, can be the true guardians of 
appearances where they themselves are concerned; 
and it was matter of painful surprise to me that she 
should not have asked herself the question, “ What 
will the neighbours think, during my husband’s ab- 
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sence, to sec a flranger, a young man, coming to 
visit me with periodical regularity, morning after 
morning ?” 

Tha> she did not as* nerseii this questlbn sFiouiij 
have been a very strong argument to show me that 
her thoughts were all innocent. But there is a ter¬ 
rible truth in what Caesar said of his wife’s reputation, 
“ She must be free from suspicion.” She must not only- 
do nothing wrong, but she must not suffer or dt> any 
thing which might incur the suspicion of wrongdoing. 
There is nothing half so.sensiblc to the breath of ca¬ 
lumny, as female reputation, particularly in regions 
of high civilization, where women are raised^to 'an 
artificial rank of respect, which obviates, in most part, 
the obligations of their dependence upon man, but in¬ 
creases, in due proportion, some of their responsibilities 
to him. Poor Julia had no circumspection, bectfusc 
she had no feeling of evil. I believe she was purity 
itself; I equally believe that William Edgerton was 
quite incapable of evil design. But when 1 came from 
my office, tl*3 first morning that he had thus passed 
at my house in my absence, and she told me that lie 
had been there, and how the time had been ijfrent, 
felt a pang, like a sharp arrow, suddenly rush into' 
my brain. Julia had no reserve in.telling me this 
fact. It was n« subject she seemed plqpsed to dwell 
upon. She narrate® with the earnest, unseejng spirit 
' of a self-satisfied child, the sort of conversation which 
had taken place between thpfn,—praised Edgerton’s 
taste, his delicacy, his subdued, persuasive manners, 
and showed herself as utterly unsophisticated as any 
Swiss mountain girl who voluntarily yields the tra¬ 
veller a kiss, and tells her mother of it afterward. I 
listened with chilled manners, and a troubled mind. 

“ You are unwelf, *Edward,” she remarked ten¬ 
derly, approaching and throwing her arms around 
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my neck, as she perceived the gradual gathering of 
that cloud upon my brows. 

, i‘ >y by do you think so, Julia ?” 

“ Oil, you look so 'sad,—r-lmost severe, Edward, 
and your wrfrds are so few and cold. Have I offended 
you, dear Edward 1 ” 

I was confused at this direct question. 1 felt an¬ 
noyed, ashamed. I pleaded headach in justification 
ti of m$r manner,—it did ache, and^my heart, too, but 
not with the ordinary pang; and I felt a warm blush 
suffuse my cheek, as 1 yielded to the first suggestion 
which prompted me to deceive my wife. 

A Ijirge leading step was thus taken, and progress 
was easy afterward. Oh ! sweet spirit of confidence, 
thou only true saint, more needful than all, to bind 
tf^ ties of kindred and affection 1 why art thou so 
prompt to fly at the approach of thy cold, dark enemy, 
distrust? Why dost thou yield the field with so little 
struggle? Why, when the things, dearest to thee 
of all in the world’s gift,—its most valued treasure, 
its purest sweet and proudest trophies,—why, when 
these are the stake which is to reward thy courage, 
"thy adherence, to compensate thee for trial, to console 
thee for loss and outrage,—why is it that thou art so 
ready to despotjd of the cause so dear to thee, and 
forfeit the conquest by which alone thy whole exist¬ 
ence is made sw r eet. This is the "Very suicide of self. 
Fearful of loss, we forsake the prize, which w’e have' 
won; and hearkening to the counsel of a natural 
enemy', eat of that bitter fruit which banishes for ever 
from our lips the sweet savour which we knew be¬ 
fore, and without which, no<savour that is left is 
sweet! 
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If I felt so deeply annoyed at tlie fifst morning sisit 
which William Edgerton paid to my wifc,*wlgit was 
my annoyance when these visits became habitual? I 
was miserable but could not complain. I was asbamed 
of the language of complaint on such a subject. There 
is something very ridiculous in the idea of a jewious 
husband—it has always provoked the laughter of dhe 
world; and I was one of those men who shrunk from 
ridicule wdtfi a more than mortal dread. Besides, 1 
really felt n$> alarm. I had the utmost confidence in 
my wife’s virtue. I had not the less confidence in that 
of Edgerton. But I was jealous of her defejencc- 
of her regard—for another. She was, in mv eye, ay 
something sacred,set apart—a treasure exelusivelymy 
own ! Should it be that another should come to divide 
her veneration with me I I was vexed that she should 
derive satisfaction from another source than myself. 
This satisfaction she deriveddrom the visits of Edger¬ 
ton. She freely avowed it. 

“ IIow amiable,—how pheasant he is,” she would 
say, in the perfect innocence of her heart; “ and 
really, Edward, he has so much talent!” 

These praises annoyed me. They were as so much 
wormwood to mv sfifit. It must be refnembered that 
I was not myself w'hat the world calls an amiable 
man. I doubt if any, even of my’best friends, would 
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describe me as a pleasant one. I was a man of too 
direct and earnest a temperament to establish a claim, 
in ,-\p v reasonable degree, to either of these charac¬ 
teristics. 1 was, accordingly*something blunt'in my 
address—the tones of iny voice were loud—my man¬ 
ner was all je.mpvesscmcni, except when I was actually 
angry,.and then it was cold, hard, dry, inflexible. I 
was the last person in the world to pass for an 
amiable. Now, Julia, on the other hand, was quiet, 
subdued, timorous,—the tones of a strong, decided 
voice startled her—she shrunk from controversy— 
yielded always with a happy grace in anticipation of 
the conflict, and showed, in all respects, that nice, 
almost nervous organization which attaches the value 
of principles and morals to mere manners, and would 
be as much shocked, perhaps, at the expression of a 
ru^&aess, as at the commission of a sin. Not that 
suaih persons would hold a sin to be less criminal or 
innocuous than would we ourselves; but that they 
regard mere conduct as of so much more importance. 
When, therefore, she praised William Edgerton for 
those qualities which I well knew I did not possess, I 
aauld hot resist the annoyance. My self-esteem— 
■continually active—stimulated as it had been by the 
constant moral strife, to which it had been subjected 
from boyhood—was continually apprehending dispa¬ 
ragement. Of the purity of Julia’s heart, and the 
chastity of her conduct, the very freedom of heir 
utterance was conclusive. Had she felt one single im¬ 
proper emotion 1- towards William Edgerton, her lips 
would never have voluntarily uttered his name, and 
never in the language of applause. On this head I had 
not then the slightest apprehension. It was not jealousy 
so much as egoisme that was preying upon me. What¬ 
ever it was, however, it could hot be repressed as I 
listened to the eulogistic language of. my wife. I 
strove, but could not subdue, altogether, the evil spirit 
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which was fast Becoming predominant within me. 
Yet, though speaking under its immediate influence, ] 
was very far from betraying its true nature. My 
egoi'm\had not yet made such ad vances* as no Be¬ 
come reckless and incautious. I surpriseti"bcr by my 
answer her eulogies. 

“1 have no doubt he is amiable,—he is amiable,— 
but that is not enough for a man. lie njusl be some¬ 
thing more than amiable, if he would escape tlte im¬ 
putation of being feeble—something more n he would' 
be any thing!” 

Julia looked at me with eyes of’profound and (ga¬ 
ting astonishment. Having got thus far, it wag easy 
to advance. The first step is half the journey in*all 
such cases. 

“ William Edgerton is a little too amiable, perhaps, 
for his own good. lt*makes him listless and w^ftli- 
less. He will do nothing at pictures, wasting his ti*ne 
only when he should be at his business.” 

“But did T not understand you, Edward, that he 
was a man pf fortune, and independent of his profes¬ 
sion?” she answered timidly. 

“ Even that will not justify a man in becoming 
triflcr. No man should waste his time in painting, 
unless he makes a trade of it.” 

“But his leisure, Edward,” suggested Julia, with a 
look of increasing timidity. 

“ His leisure, indeed, Julia;—but he has been here 
all day,—day after day. If painting is such a passion 
with him, let him abandon law and tafee to it. But he 
should not pursue one art«while professing another. 
It is as if a man hankered after that which he yet 
lacked the courage to challenge and pursue openly.” 

“ 1 don’t think you love pictures as you used to, 
Edward,” she rernat 1 e£d to me, after a, little interval 
passed in unuspal silence. 

“ Perhans it is. because I have? matters of more 

17* 
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consequence to attend to. You sefem sufficiently de¬ 
voted to them now to excuse my indifference.” 

“ Surely, dear Edward, something I have done 
vexes<=yod. - Tell me,' husband. Do not spnve me. 
Say, in what have I offended 1 ” J 

I had not the courage to be ingenuous. ‘'Ah! if I 
had ! . 

“Nay, you have not offended,” I answered hastily, 
—“ I" am only worried with scJme unmanageable 
"thoughts. "The law, you know, is full of provoking, 
exciting, irritating necessities.” 

,^-She looked at me with a kind but searching glance. 
My soul-seemed to shrink from that scrutiny. My 
eySs sunk beneath her gaze. 

“ I wish I Knew how to console you, Edward: to 
make’you entirely happy. I pray for it, Edward. I 
tfibfcght we were always to be so happy. Did you not 
promise me that you would always leave your cares 
at your office—that our cottage should be sacred to 
love and peace only ?” 

She put her arms about my neck, and looked into 
my face with such a sweet, strange, persuasive smile 
-—half 1 ’mirth, half sadness-—that the evil spirit was 
slibdue’d within me. I clasped her fervently in my 
embrace, with all my old feelings of confidence and 
joy renewed. At this moment the servant announced 
Mr. Edgerton, and with a start,—a movement— 
scarcely* as gentle as it should have been, I put th£' 
fond and still dearly beloved woman from my em¬ 
brace ! 
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From this lime my intercourse with William Edger- 
ton was, on my part, one of the ifiost*painful ancLdif- 
ficult constraint. I had nothing to reproach«hiry with; 
no grounds whatever for quarrel; and could not, in 
his case—regarding the lon^f intimatfy which.I had 
maintained with himself and father, and the obligations 
which were due from«me to both—adopt such adTmn- 
ner of reserve and distance as to produce the result 
of indifference and estrangement, which I now anx¬ 
iously desired. I was still compelled to meet him; 
meet him, tyo, with an affectation of good feeling and 
good humour, which I soon found it, of all things in 
the world, the most difficult even to pretendj How 
much should 1 have given could he only have provokecK 
me to anger on any ground—would he have given 
me an occasiop for difference of any sort or to any 
degree—any thingwhich could have justified a mutual 
'falling off from the old intimacy! But Williaftt Edger- 
ton was meekness and kindnsss itself. His confidence 
in me was of the most unobservant, sBspicionless cha¬ 
racter. Either that, or I succeeded better than I 
thought in the effort tp maintain the external aspects 
of old friendship. He saw nothing of change in my 
deportment. He seemed not to see it at least; and 
came as usual, o\ rflcfre frequently thiyi usual, to my 
house, until, aj length, the studio of my wife was quite 
as much his as hers—nay, more ?—for after a brief 
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space, whether it was that Julia Saw what Irotibled 
me, or felt, herself, the imprudence of Edgerton’s con¬ 
duct. she almost entirely surrendered it to him. She 
was not nhw so often to be sc«n in it. 

This proceeding alarmed me. I dreaded lest my 
secret should be discovered. I was shocked^lest my 
wife should suppose me jealous. The feeling is one 
which carries with it a sufficiently severe commentary, 
in the fact that most men are heartily ashamed to be 
'thought, to suffer from it. But, if it vexed me to think 
that she should know or suspect the truth, how much 
nwre wtis I troubled lest it should be seen or suspected 
by others." This fear led to new circumspection. 1 
now affected levities of demeanour and remark—stu¬ 
diously absented myself from home of an evening, 
leaving’ my wife with Edgerton, or any other friend 
wfuNiappened to be present; acid, though I begun no 
practices of profligacy, such ns are common to young 
scapegraces in all times, I yet, to some moderate 
extent, affected them. 

A tone of sadness now marked tho features of my 
wife. There was an expression of anxiety in her 
CDuntetihnce, which, amidst all her previous sufferings, 
iftad never seen there before. She did not complain, 
but sometimes, when we sat alone together, I reading, 
perhaps, and she sewing, she would drop her work in 
her lap, and sigh suddenly and deeply, as if the first 
shadows*of the up-gathering gloom were beginning’ 
to cloud her young and kinocent spirit, and force her 
apprehensions into utterance. This did not escape 
me, but I read its signification, as witches are said to 
read the Bible, backwards. A gloomier fancy filled 
mv brain as I heard her unconscious sigh. 

“ It is the language of regret. She laments onr 
marriage. She could have fobnd another, surely, 
who could have made her happier. -Perhaps, had 
Edgerton and herself known each other intimately 
before!” 
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Dark, perverse imagining. It crushed me. I felt, 
I cannot tell, what bitterness. Let no one suppose 
that ] endured less misery than I inflicted. The 
miseries^ of the damnejl could not have 4 exocftded 
mine, in some of the moments, when 4 flgse cruef 
conjectuf«s filled my mind.* Then followed some 
such proof's as these of the presence of the EviJ One. 

“ You sigh, Julia. You are unhappy.”’ 

“Unhappy—no! "Hear Edward, not unhappy ! W 1 ™* 
makes you think so?” 

“ What makes you siglj then?” 

“ I do not know. 1 am certtfinly* not unhanujfc 
Did I sigh, Edward ?” 

“ Yes, and seemingly from the very bottom of ytTur 
heart. I fear, Julia, that you %re not flappy ! .Nay, 
I am sure you are not! I feci that I am not tilt! man 
to make you happy. It am a perverse—” 

“ Nay, Edward, now you speak so strangeiy, u*u 
your brow is stern, and your tones tremble ! What 
can it be aflllbts you ? You are angry at something, 
dear Edward. Surely, it cannot be with me.” 

“And if it were, Julia, I am afraid it would give 
you little concern.” 

“ Now, Edward, you are cruel. You do me wrong. 
You do yourself wrong. Why should you suppose 
that it would gi^e me little concern to*see you angry? 
So far from this, Iathould regard it as* the greatest 
misery which I had to suffer. Do not sfjfeak so, 
dearest Edward,—do not fancy such things. Believe 
me, my husband, when I tell’you that ? know nothing 
half so dear to me as your lave; nothing that I would 
not sacrifice with a pleasure, to secure, to preserve 
that!” 

“Ah ! would you give up painting?” 

“ Painting ! that’wCrft a small sacrifice ! I worked 
at it only becayse you used to like it.” 

“ What, you think I do not like ifrnow ?” 
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“ I know you do not.” 

“ But you paint still ?” 

_“No! I have not handled brush or pencil for a 

weeirt Mn Edgertoh was reproaching trie only yes¬ 
terday for toy neglect.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! Well; you promised him K> resume, 
—did.you not? He is a rare persuader! lie is so 
amiable, So .mild—you could not well resist.” 

It‘was from her face that I forfried a rational con¬ 
jecture of*the expression that must have appeared in 
mine. Her eyes dilated wj,th a look of timid wonder, 
unmixed with Apprehension. She actually shrunk 
bdek a space; then, approaching, laid her hand upon 
my wrist, as she exclaimed— 

“ God of Reaven, Edward, what strange thought 
is in your bosom ? What is the meaning of that look ? 
Cftotk not so again, if you would not kill me.” 

•I averted my face from hers, but without speaking. 
She threw her arms around my neck. 

“Do not turn away from me, Edw&rd. Do not, 
do not, I entreat you! You must not—no! not till 
you tell me what is troubling you—not till I soothe 
you, a£d make you love me again as much as you did 
at first.” 

When I turned to her again, the tears, hot, scalding 
tears, were already streaming down piy cheeks. 

“Julia, Go'd knows I love y»u! Never woman 
yet waS^more devotedly loved by man! I love yO’i 
too much,—too deep!)*.—too entirely ! Alas ! I love 
nothing else !”* 

“Say not that you love me too much—that cannot 
be! Do I not love you, you only, you altogether? 
Should I not have your whole love in return !” 

“Ah, Julia! but my love is a convulsive eagerness 
of soul—a passion that knows*n6 limit! It is not that 
mv heart is entirely yours. It is that,it is yours with 
a frenzied desperation. There is a fanaticism in love 
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as in religion. My love is that fanaticism. It burns 
—it commands, where yours would but soothe and 
solicit.” 

“But,is mine the less true—the less rafuable for 
this, deaf Edward V r 

“No!‘perhaps not! It mdy be even #more true, 
more valuable! it may be only less intense. But 
fanaticism, you know, is exacting—nothing’mot>e so. 
It permits no half passion—no moderate zeal. It 
insists upon devotion like its own; ah, Jfllia! could 
you but love as I do.” 

“ I love you all, Edward, all that I^can, and a^oifr 
belongs to my nature to love. But I am 9 wgmSn, 
and a timid one, you know'. I am not capable of tfrat 
wild passion which you feel. ‘Were I*!o indulge it, 
it would most certainly destroy me. Even as it^ome- 
times appears in you, »it terrifies and unneryps/me. 
You are so impetuous !” 

“ Ah ! you would have only the meek, the amiable !” 

And thus, with an implied sarcasm, our conversa¬ 
tion ended, ^lulia turned on me a look of imploring, 
which was naturally one of reproach. It did not have 
its proper influence upon me. I seized my hjt and 1 
hurried from the house. I rushed, rather than walkecf 
through the streets; and, before I kney where I was, 

I found myself rftn the banks of the river, under the 
shade of trees, with'the soft evening breeze blowing 
Upon me, and the placid moon sailing quietly above. 

I threw myself down upon the grass, and delivered 
myself up to gloomy thoughts. Here was I then, 
scarce twenty-five years old*; young, vigorous ; with 
a probable chance of fortune before me; a young and 
lovely wife, the very creature of my first and only 
choice, one whom I tenderly loved, whom, if to seek 
again, I should agSin? tfnd again, and or^y, seek! yet 
I was miserable ; miserable in the very possession of 
my first hopes, my best joys—the Very treasure that 
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had always seemed the dearest in my sight. Mise¬ 
rable blind heart! miserable indeed! For what was 
there to make me miserable? Absolutely nothing; 
nothing that the outer world tould give—nothing that 
it could oVtir take away. But what fool is it that 
fancies theee must be a reason for one’s wretched¬ 
ness? • The reason is in our own hearts; in the per- 
versehess which can make of its own heaven a hell! 
not often fashion a heaven out of hell! 

Brooding, I lay upon the sward, meditating unut¬ 
terable things, and as far as-ever from any conclusion. 
■©£ -one thing, 'alone I was satisfied: that I was un- 
utterab!y"miserable; that my destiny was written in 
sable; that I was a man foredoomed to wo ! Were 
my speculations strange or unnatural? Unnatural 
indeed! There is a class of surface-skimming per¬ 
son^, who pronounce all things' unnatural which, to a 
cdol, unprovoked, and perhaps unprovokable mind, 
appear unreasonable; as if a vexed nature and ex¬ 
acting passions were not the most unreasonable, yet 
most natural, of all moral agents. My woes may 
have been groundless, but it was surely not unnatural 
that I felt and entertained them. 

Thus, with bitter mood, growing more bitter with 
every moment of its unrestrained indulgence, I gloomed 
in loneliness_ beside the banks of that silvery and 
smooth ^flowing river. Certainly, the natural world 
around me lent no colour to my fancies. While ah 
was dark within, all was bright without. A fiend was 
tugging at my heart, while from a little white’eottage, 
a few hundred yards below, which grew flush with 
the margin of the stream, there stole forth the tender 
tinkling strains of a guitar, probably touched by fair 
fingers of a fair maiden, with some enamoured boy, 
blind and doting, hovering b’eside her. I, too, had 
stood thus and hearkened thus, and where am I— 
what am I! 
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I started to my.feet. I found something offensive 
in the music. It came linked with a song which I 
had heard Julia sing a hundred times; and when I 
thought of those hours «of confidence, anpl felt ptyself 
where 1* was, along—and how lone !—bitterer than 
ever we*c the wayward pangs which were oreving 
upon thelendcrest fibres of my heart. 

In the next moment 1 ceased to be atose. J was 
met and jostled by»another person as I “bounded for¬ 
ward, much too rapidly, in an effort to laury myself* 
in the deeper shadow of some neighbouring trees. 
The stranger was nearly'overthrown jn the collision* 
which extorted a hasty exclamation from hg; lips,“not 
unmingled with a famous oath or two. In tht^voice 
I recognised that of my friend, Kingaley—the # well 
known pseudo-Kentucky gentleman, who had»acted 
a part so important in extricating my wife fron^hdir 
mother’s custody. I made myself known to^him^in 
apologizing for my rudeness. 

“ You here 1” said he ; “ I did not expect to meet 
you. I have just been to your house, where,I found 
your wife, add where I intended to stop awhile and 
wait for you. But Bill Edgerton, in the meanwhile, 
popped in, and after that I could hear nothing ffut pic* 
tures and paintings, Madonnas, Ecee Homos, and the 
like; till I began to fancy that I smtilt nothing but 
paint and varnfsh. # So I popped out, With a pretty 
bjunt excuse, leaving the two amateurs to fcdk in oil 
and water-colours, and settle jhe principles of art as 
they please. Like you, I fanc^ a real landscape, here, 
by the water, and under the green trees, in preference 
to a thousand of their painted pictures.” 

It may be supposed that my mood underwent pre¬ 
cious little improvement after this communication. 
Dark conceits, dairkar»than ever, came across my 
mind. I longed to get away, and return’to that home 
from which I Tiad banished confidence 1—ah 1 only 
von. i". 18. 
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too happy, if there still lingered hope ! But my friend, 
blunt, good-humoured, and thoughtless creature as he 
was, took for granted that I had come to look at the 
landscape',- to admire water yjews by moonlight, and 
drink fresjftlraugiits of sea-breeze.from the so ithwest; 
and thrusting his arm through mine, he dragged me 
on, dawn, almost to the threshold of the cottage, 
whertfle siill ,issued the tinkle, tinkle, of the guitar 
which had first driven me away. 

“That ^irl sings well. Do you know her? Miss 
Davison ? She’s soon to be married, they say— 
—n ‘ they- say" however—the greatest scandal¬ 
monger, if not mischief-maker and liar in the world) 
shd is soon to be married to young Trescolt,—a 
clever lad who sniffles, plays on the flute, wears whis¬ 
ker ail’d imperial on the most cream-coloured and 
etfeunjnate face you ever saw ! A good fellow, never¬ 
theless, but a silly ! She is a good fellow, too, rather 
the cleverest of the twain, and perhaps the oldest. 
The match, if match it really is to be, none of the 
wisest for that very reason. The damsel, now-a-days, 
who marries a lad younger than herself is laying up a 
tfarge atock of pother, which is to bother her when 
she becomes thirty—for even young ladies, you know, 
after forty, may become thirty. A sort of dispensa¬ 
tion of nature. She sings well, nevertheless.” 

I said something—it matters not what. Dark images 
of homd'Were in my eyes. I heard no song—saw nr 
landscape. The voice «f Kingsley was a sort of buz¬ 
zing in my ears. 

“ You arc dull to-night,diut that song ought to soothe 
you. What a cheery,light-hearted wench it is! Her 
voice does seem so to rise in air, shaking its wings, 
and crying tira-la ! tira-la! with an enthusiasm which 
is catching! „ I almost feel prompted to kick up my 
heels—throw a summerset, and while,turning on my 
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axis, give her an cfcho of tira-la! tira-la! tira-la ! after 
her own fashion.” 

“ You are certainly a happy, mad fellow, Kingsley!” 
was my faint, cheerles*commentary upon & gtftfty of 
heart vlliich 1 cotrld not share, and the^*unreserved 
cxpresffiy) of which, at that fnoment, only vexed me. 

“ And you no glad one, Clifford. That song, which 
almost prompts me to dance, makes no ynj5ressi®n on 
you! By the wat\ your wife used to sing scf well, 

and now I never hear her. That d- if painting, if 

you don’t mind, will iru^ke her give up every thing 
else ! As for Bill Edgcrton, he’ cares for noting 
else, hut his varnish, trees, and umber •hills, &nd 
streaky water. You shouldn’t let him fill your wffc’s 
mind with this oil and varnish spirit—giving up the 
piano, the guitar, and that sweeter instrument ffianall, 
her own voice. D—«-n the paintings!—his lgny talk 
on the subject, almost makes me sick of every thing 
like a picture. I now look upon a beautiful landscape 
like this, as ft thing that is shortly to be desecrated— 
taken in vain—scratched out of shape and proportion 
upon a deal*board, and coloured after such a fashion 
as never before was seen in the natural worlj^, upon* 

or under, or about this solid earth. U-n the pic-* 

tures, I say again;—but for God’s sake, Clifford, don’t 
let your wife give up the music! Make her play, 
even if she don’t like it. She likes the painting best, 
but I wouldn’t allow it! A wife is a sortW person 
that we set <o do those thing* that we wish done and 
can’t do for ourselves. That’s my’definition of a 
wife. Now, if 1 were in yaur place, with my present 
love for music and dislike of pictures, I’d put her at 
the piano, and put the paint saucers, and the oil, and 
the smutted canvas, out of the window, and then,— 
unless he came tfl Ms'scnses like othey people,—I’d 
thrust Bill Edgerton out after them ! I’d never let the 
best friend in the world spoil my wife!” 
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The effect of this random twdfttle of my good- 
natured friend, upon my mind, may well be imagined. 
It was fortunate that he was quite too much occupied 
in wfi9t- he \vas saying, to note my annoyance. In 
vain, anxious to be let off, was I restrained in u'terance, 
—cold, unplcabie. The good fellow took for granted 
that it was an act of friendship to try to amuse; and 
thusrT^arhing with a nameless discontent and appre- 
,hensi6n to get home, I was marched to and fro along 
the river bank, from one scene to another,—he, mean¬ 
while, utterly heedless of time, and as actively bent 
fc'n jrerpetual motion as if his sinews were of steel, and 
his fieph iion. Meanwhile, the guitar ceased, and the 
song in the cottage of Miss Davison; the lights went out 
in that and all the other dwellings in sight; the moon 
v^anetf? and it was not till the clock from a distant 
stee[1iviIolled out the hour of eleven, with startling 
solemnity, that Kingsley exclaimed— 

“ Well, man ami , we have had a ramble, and I trust, 
I have somewhat dissipated your gloomy fit. And 
now to bed—-what say you—with what appetite we 
may!” 

WitH what appetite, indeed ! We separated. I 
rushed homeward, the moment he was out of sight— 
once more stootj before my own dwelling; there the 
lights remained unextinguished, and William Edger- 
ton was |jdl a tenant of my parlour ! 
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I had not the courage to enter* mj» own dwelling. 
My heart sank within me. It was as if«the whole 
hope of a long life, an intense desire, a keen uBrdfnit- 
ting pursuit, had suddenly bedn for ev&- baffled. Let 
no one who has not been in my situation; vrtio has 
not been governed byjike inoral and social i nflue nces 
from the beginning; who knows not my sensibilities, 
and the organization—singular and strange it may be 
—of my mfnd and body; let no such person jump to 
the conclusion that there was any thing unnatural in 
the wild passion which possessed rnc. I look back 
upon it with some surprise myself. The fears whicJk 
I felt, the sufferings I endured, however unreasonable 
were yet true to my training. That training made 
me selfish, how selfish let my blindness show ! In the 
blindness of self I ttould see nothing But the thing I 
feared, the one phantom—phantom thought were— 
which was sufficient to quelland crush all the better 
part of man within me, banish all tfle real blessings 
which were at command .-wound me. I gave but a 
single second glance through the windows of my habita¬ 
tion, and then darted desperately away from the en¬ 
trance ! I bounded, without a consciousness, through the 
now still and dresftyttreets, and found rjiyself, without 
intending it,once more beside the river, whose constant 
melancholy cnidings, seemed the echoes—though in 
• 18 * 
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the faintest possible degree—of th& deep channel of 
some apprehensive sorrow then rolling through all the 
chambers of my soul. 

Whdt was? it that I fearedf What was it that I 
sought? Was it love? Can it be that thefstrange 
passion which we call by this name, was thetsource 
of that sad frenzy which filled and afflicted my heart? 
And<^fas 1 not successful in my love? Had I not 
found *the sought? Won the withheld? What was 
denied to me that I desired? I asked of myself these 
questions. I asked them in vMiin. I could not answer 
item. I believe* that I can answer now. It was sin¬ 
cerity, eafnestness, devotion from her, all speaking 
through an intensity like that which I felt within my 
own soul. 

.Now, Julia lacked this earnestness, this intensity. 
AcciMomed to submission, her manner was habitually 
subdued. Her strongest utterance was a tear, and 
that was most frequently hidden. She did not respond 
to me in the language in which my affections were 
wont to Speak. Sincerity she did not lack—far from 
it—she was truth itself! It is the keener pang to my 
6pnscie‘nce now, that I am compelled to admit this 
’‘conviction. Her modes of utterance were not less 
true than mine. They were not less significant of 
truth; but they were after a different .fashion. In a 
moment pf calm and reason, I niight have believed 
this truth; nay, I knew it, even at these moments 
when I was most unjust. It was not the truth that I 
required so much as the presence of an attachment 
which could equal mine in its degree and strength. 
This was not in her nature. She was one taught to 
subdue her nature, to repress the tendencies of her 
heart, to submit in silence and in meekness. She had 
invariably dore so until the insane urgency of her 
mother made her desperate. But for this desperation 
she had still submitted, perhaps, had never been my 
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wife. In the ferment intensity of my own love, I fan¬ 
cied, from the beginning, that there was something too 
temperate in the tone of hers., Were I to be examined 
now, on this point, I should say that hd^ deportment 
was orh which dedlared the nicest union of sensibility^ 
and n/aidenly propriety. But, compared with mine, 
her passions were feeble, frigid. Mine»w.ere* equally 
intense and exacting. Perhaps, had*she dWh re¬ 
sponded to my impetuosity with a like fetyor, I*shouki 
have recoiled from her with a feeling of disgust much 
more rapid and much naore legitimate, than was that 
of my present frenzy. 

Frenzy it was! and it led me to the performance of 
those things of which I sh^me to sjpeak. But the 
truth, and its honest utterance now, must b^,*one of 
those forms of atonement with which I may hope, 
perhaps vainly, to lessen, in the sight of heaaaii^some 
of my human offences. I had scarcely reached*the 
water-side jief'ore a new impulse drove me back. 
You will scarcely believe me when I tell you that I 
descended Jo the base character of the spylipon my 
household. The blush is red on my cheek while I 
record the shameful error. I entered the garden, stoj^ 
like a felon to the lattice of the apartment in which 
my wife sat with her guest, and l#oked in with a 
greedy fear, upon the features of the tjvo! 

What were my 6wn features then ? Wjyt the ex¬ 
pression of my eyes'! It was well that I could not 
see them; I felt that they m*ftt be frightful. But what 
did I expect to see in this espionage 1 As I live, hon¬ 
estly now, and with what‘degree of honesty I then 
possessed, I may truly declare that, when I thought 
upon the subject at all, I had no more suspicion that 
my wife would be fruijty of any gross crime, than I 
had of the guilt of me Deity himself. » Far from it. 
Such a fancy«never troubled me. But, what was it 
to me, loving as I did, exclusive, and selfish, and ex 
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acting as I was—what was it to mg if, forbearing all 
prostitution of her body, she yet regarded another with 
eyes of idolatry—if her mind was yielded up to him 
in deferanc^' and regard ; and thoughts, disparaging 
to me, filled her brain with his superior wort^, man¬ 
ners, merits h He had tastes, perhaps talents, ( which 
1 fyad not. Jn the forum, in all the more energetic, 
more^ffiposing performances of life, William Edger- 
fy>n, I 'Knew^ could take no rank in competition with 
myself. But I was no ladies’ man. I had no arts of 
society. My manners were .even rude. My address 
tpas direct almost to bluntness. I had no discrimina- 
ting w g,rac.bs, and could make no sacrifice, in that 
school of polish, where the delicacy is too apt to 
become false, and the performances trifling. It is 
idle to dwell on this; still more idle to speculate upon 
probafalttjiauses. It may be thfct there are persons in 
the'world of both sexes, and governed by like influ¬ 
ences, have been guilty of like follies; to them my 
revelations may be of service. My discoveries, if I 
have made any, were quite too late to Jbe of much 
help to me. 

\ To resume. I prowled like a guilty phantom around 
my own habitation. I scanned closely, with the keenest 
eyes of jealousy, every feature, every movement of 
the two withiq. In the eyes of Edgerjton, I beheld— 
I did no^deceive myself in this—4 beheld the speak¬ 
ing soul, devoted, wrapt, full of love for the object of 
his survey. Tfpat he loved her, was to me, sufficiently 
clear. His words were few, faintly spoken, timid. 
His eyes did not encounter hers; but when hers were 
averted, they rivetted their fixed glances upon her face 
with the adherence of the yearning steel for the mag¬ 
net 1 Bitterly did I gnash my teeth—bitterly' did my 
spirit rise in uebellion, as I not£d‘these'characteristics. 
But, vainly, with all my perversity gf feeling and 
..judgment, did I examine the.air, the look, the. action, 
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the expression, tltte tones, the words of my wife, to 
make a like discovery. All was passionless, all seem¬ 
ingly pure, in her whole conduct. She was gentle in 
her manner, kind in heir words* considerate? ig hSr at¬ 
tentions!; but so entirely at ease, so evidently uncod- 
scious, 'vsi well of improper thoughts in herself, as of 
an improper tendency in him, that, though still Resolute 
to be wilful and unhappy, I yet could Spe'noBi»rag*of 
which I could reasonably complain. Nay, I fancied 
that there was a touch of listlessness, amounting iS 
indifference, in her air, ag if she really wished him to 
be gone; and, for a moment my Heart*beat with a re * 
turning flood of tenderness, that almost prompted'me 
to rush suddenly into the apartment and clasn nef to 
my arms. 

At length, Edgcrton departed, w nen ne tosc to 
do so, I lelt the awkwardness of my situa^yu^—tlTe 
meanness of which I had been guilty—the disgrace 
which would follow detection. The shame I already 
felt; but, though sickening beneath it, the passion which 
drove me iyto the commission of so slavish an act, 
was still superior to all others, and could not then be 
overcome. I hurried from the window and f(S)m th« 
premises while he was taking his leave. My mincl 
was still in a frenzy. I rambled ofj’, unconsciously, 
to the most seejuded places along the suburbs, endea¬ 
vouring to lose the thoughts that troubled me. I had 
flow a new cause for vexation. I was haunted by a 
conviction of my own sharp,e* How could I look Ju¬ 
lia in the face—how meet and speak 1o her, and hear 
the accents of her voice and my own, after the un¬ 
worthy espionage which I had instituted upon her? 
Would not my eves betray me—my faltering accents, 
my abashed looks, my flushed and burning cheeks? I 
felt that it was impossible for me to escape detection. 
I was sure that every look, every tone, would suffi- 
ciently.botray my secret. Perhaps I should not have 
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felt this fear, had I possessed the courage to resolve 
against the repetition of my error. Could I have de¬ 
clared this resolution to myself, to forego the miserable 
proceeding .which 1 had that I'.ight begun, I feel that I 
u should th^rNiave taken one large step towardfsmy own 
deliverance, from that formidable fiend vvh\ch was 
then raging unmastered in my soul. But I lawked the 
c<kuf#$e for this. Fatal deficiency ! I felt impressed 
with «hc necessity of keeping a strict watch upon Ed- 
gerton. I Aad seen, with eyes that could not be de¬ 
ceived, the feeling which had been expressed in his. 
cl saw that he leved her, perhaps, without a conscious¬ 
ness himself of the unhappy truth. I hurried to the 
conclbsion, accordingly, that he must be looked after. 
I did not so immediately perceive that in looking after 
him, I'was, in truth, looking after Julia ; for what was 
my watch upon Edgerton but { n watch upon her ? I 
had not fihe confidence in her to leave her to herself. 
That was my error. The true reasoning by which 
a man in my situation should be governed, is com¬ 
prised in a nutshell. Either the wife is virtuous, or 
she is not. If she is virtuous, she is safe without my 
r.espionige. If she is not, all the watching in the world 
-will not suffice to make her so. As for the discovery 
of her falsehood, he will make that fast enough. The 
security of the husband lies in his wife’s purity, not in 
his own eyes. It must be added to this argument that 
the most’virtuous among us, man and woman, is sti" 
very weak; and neithe« wife, nor daughter, nor son, 
should be exposed to unnecessary temptation. Do we 
not daily implore in our prayers, to be saved from 
temptation? 

I need not strive to declare what were my thoughts 
and feelings as 1 wandered off from my dwelling and 
place of espionage that night. * No language of which 
I am possessed could embody to the idea of the reader 
the thousandth part of what I suffered. An insane 
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and morbid resentment filled my heart. A close, 
heavy, hot stupor, pressed upon my brain. My limbs 
seemed feeble as those of a child. I tottered in the 
streets. The stars, vagpe, confused, and, oeunsslled, 
seemed peering down into my face with t looks of 
smiling inquiry. The sudden bark of a watch-dog 
startled *and unnerved me. I felt with the conscious¬ 
ness of a mean action, all the humiliatiflg* w^gl*'n<^« 
which belongs to if. 

It took me a goodly hour before I could muster up 
courage to return home, and it was then near mid¬ 
night. Julia had retired’to her chamfcer, but not vet, 
to her couch. She Hew to me on my entrance—*-to 
my arms. I shrunk from her embraces; bift *he 
grasped me with greater firmness. I had never wit¬ 
nessed so much warmth in her before. It surprised 
me, but the solution <}f it was easy. My long. staff 
had made her apprehensive. It was so unusiffTr tyly 
coldness, when she embraced me, was as startling to 
her, as her fsuuden warmtli was surprising to me. 
She pushed me from her, still, however, homing me 
in her grasfi, while she surveyed me. Then she 
started, and with newer apprehensions. Wall she, 
might. My looks alarmed her. My hair wfas dis< 
hovelled and moist with the night dews. My cheeks 
were very pale. There was a quick, agitated, and 
dilating fulpess of m# eyes, which rolled hastily about 
the apartment, never even resting upon bm*. They 
dared not. I caught a hasty .glance of myself in the 
mirror, and scarcely knew my own fixtures. It was 
natural enough that she should be alarmed. She 
clung to me with increased fervency. She spoke 
hurriedly, but clearly, with an increased and novel 
power of utterance, the due result of her excitement. 
Could that excitement be occasioned by love for me,— 
by a suspicion of the truth, namely, that I had been 
watching her ? I shuddered as this last conjecture 
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passed into my mind. That, indeed, would be a hu¬ 
miliation—worse, more degrading, by far, than all. 

“ Oh, why have you left me—so long, so very 
long^wh^re have you been—.what has happened!” 

. Nothing, nothing.” 

“ Ah, but there is something, Edward. Speak! 
what is. it, dtar husband ? I see it in your CyAs, your 
lo^.ks G Whj do you turn from me ! Look on me! 
Teir*pie! You are very pale, and your eyes are so 
wild, so strsnge! You arc sick, dear Edward. You 
are surely sick. Tell me, what has happened ?” 

Wild and hurried as they' were, never did tones of 
morh toughing sweetness fall from any lips. They 
unmanned—nay, I use the wrong word—they manned 
me for the time. They brought me back to my 
senses,a conviclion of her truth, to a momentary 
conviction of my own folly. My words fell from me 
withdWrtsffort—few, hurried, husky—but it was a sud¬ 
den heart-gush, which was unrestrainable. 

“Ask me not, Julia, ask me nothing: hut, love me, 
only love me, and all will be well—all is well.” 

“Do I not! ah! do I not love you, Edvard?” 

“ I bplieve you—God be praised, I do believe you.” 

“Oh, surely Edward, you never doubted this.” 

“ No! no! never.” 

Such was the-fervent ejaculation of my lips; such, 
in spite of its ..eeming inconsistenpy, was the real be¬ 
lief within my soul. What was it then that I did 
doubt? Wherefore, then, the misery, the suspense, 
the suspicion, which grew and gathered, corroding in 
my heart, the parent of a thousand unnamed anxieties. 
It will be difficult to answer. The heart of man is 
one of those strange creations, so various in its moods, 
so infinite in its ramifications, so subtle and sudden in 
its transitions as to defy investigation as certainly as 
it refuses remedy and relief. It is enough to say, that 
with one schooled ,as mine had been, injuriously, and 
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with injustice, the»e is little certainty in any of its 
movements. It becomes habitually capricious, feeds, 
upon passions intense, without seeming detriment; 
and, after a season, prefers the unwholesome jtUtri- 
ment which it has made vital, to those pufep "natural 
sources of strength and succour, without which, 
though *it may still enjoy life, it can never.know 
happiness. 
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“ But, do no* leave me another time—not so Ion", 
Edward. Do not leave me alone. Your business is 
onC tiling. That you must of course attend to; but 
hours~-not of* business—hours in which you do no 
business—hours of leisure—your evenings, Edward 
--these you must share with me—you must give to 
mc^e'nfircly. Ah 1 will you not? will you not promise 
me ?” 

These were among <he last words which she spoke 
to me ere we slept that night. The next morning, 
almost at awaking, she resumed the sarftc language. 
.1 could not help perceiving that she spoke in tones of 
greater 1, earnestness than usual—an earnestness ex¬ 
pressive of anxiety for which I felt at some loss to 
account. Still the tenor of what she said, at the time, 
gave me pleasure—a satisfaction,which I did not seek 
to concetti, and which, while it lasted, was the sweet¬ 
est of all pleasures to my soul. But the busy devil in 
my heart made his suggestions also, which were of a 
kind to produce any other but satisfying emotions. 
While I stood in my wife’s presence—in the bearing 
of her angel voice, and beholding the pure spirit 
speaking out from her eyes,—he lay dormant,—re¬ 
buked within his prison-house,' 1 ctouching in quiet, 
waiting a more auspicious moment for activity. Nor 
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was he long in wiling; and then his cold, insinuating 
doubts—his inquiries—begot and startled mine! 

“ Very good ; all very good !” Such was the tone 
of his suggestions. “ S^e may well comppu*id the 
evenings with you, since she gives her v*hol£ morp- 
ings to your rival.” 

Arctoimides asked but little for the propulsion of a 
world. The jealous spirit—a spirit jealbus liyj mj|ie 
—asks still less for the moving of tRat littlpfbut 
densely populous world, the human hear* I forgot 
the sweet tones of my wife’s words—the pure-souled 
words themselves—tones and wordg, which, while 
their sounds yet lingered in my ears, 1 could not Tiave 
questioned—I did not dare to question. The t»mf>ter 
grew in the ascendant the moment 1 bad passed out 
of her sight, and when I met William Edge*ton the 
next day, he acquire^ greatly increased power ov<?r 
my understanding. 

William Edgerton had evidently undergone a 
change. Ifc no longer met my glances bodly, with 
his own. Perhaps, had he done so, my eygs would 
have been the first to shrink from the encounter. He 
looked down, or looked aside, when he spokejo me; 
his words were few, timorous, hesitating, but studio 
ously conciliatory; and he lingered no longer in my 
presence than was absolutely unavoidable. Was there 
not a consciousness in this? and what Consciousness ? 
•The devil at my heart answered, and answered with 
truth, “ He loves your wifev” It would have been 
well, perhaps, had the cruel*fiend said»nothing farther. 
Alas! I would have pardpned, nay, pitied William 
Edgerton, hod the same chuckling spirit not as¬ 
sured me, that she also was not insensible to him. I 
was continually reminded of the words, “Your busi¬ 
ness must, of course* be attended to!” “ What a con¬ 
siderate wife!” said the tempter; “ hov? very unusual 
with yobng wives, with whom business is commonly 
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the very last consideration!” Thai, very day, I found, 
on reaching home, that William Edgerton had been 
there, had gone there almost the moment after he had 
left me a* ifie office; and that he had remained ihere, 
obviousiy aut work in the studio, until the time drew 
nigh for my return to dinner. My feelings forbade 
my inquiries. These facts were all related by my 
x^'fe, herself. I did not ask to hear them. I asked for 
nothing more than she told. The dread that my 
-•jealousy should be suspected made me put on a sturdy 
aspect of indifference; and that exquisite sense of 
delicacy, which governed every movement of my 
wife’s heart and conduct, forbade her to say,—what 
yet she certainly desired I should know,—that, in all 
that time she -had not eeen him, nor he her. She had 
studiously kept aloof in her chamber so long as he 
'remained. Meanwhile, I brooded over their long and 
secrdl' ftfterviews. These, I took for granted. The 
happiness they felt—the mutual smile they witnessed 
—the unconscious sighs they uttered. Such a picture 
of their supposed felicity as my morbid imagination 
conjured up, would have roused a doubly'damned and 
damning fiend in the heart of any mortal. 
p What a task was mine, struggling with these 
images, these convictions! My pride struggling to 
conceal, my feelings struggling to endure. Then, 
there were other conflicts. What friends had the 
Edgertono been to me ? father, mother—nay, that son 
himself—once so fondly esteemed, once so fondly 
esteeming. Of course, ifto ties such as these could 
have made me patient under wrong. But, they were 
such as to render it necessary that the wrong should 
be real, unquestionable, beyond doubt, beyond excuse. 
This I felt, this I resolved. 

“ I will wait! I will be patier.tM will endure, though 
the vulture gnaws incessant at my heart. I will do 
nothing precipitate. No, no: I must beware of that! 
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But let me prove them treacherous—let them once 
falter, and go aside from the straight path, and then 
—O! then !"’ 

Such, as in spoken words, was the uaspcfken res< 4 , 
lution of my soul; and this resolution required, first 
of alh^h'at I should carry out the base purpose, which, 
without a purpose, I had already begun. J must jje a 
spy upon their interviews. They must be iojfSwed, 
watched—eyes, looks, hands ! Miserable necessity! 
but, under my present feelings and determination, not 
the less a necessity. And I, alone^ must do it; I ; 
alone, must peer busily into these mysteri^, th^seve- 
lation of which can result only in my own ruin*—seek¬ 
ing still, with an earnest diligence, discover that 
which 1 should rather have prayed for et^tfial and 
unmitigated blindness, that I might not see. Mine 
was, indeed, the philosophy of the madmans 

1 persevered in it like one. I yielded all opportuni¬ 
ties for thew meeting of the parties; all opportunities 
which, in yielding, did not expose me to the suspicion 
of having any sinister object. If, for example, I found, 
or could conjecture, that William Edgerton iyas like 
to be at my house this or tlrat evening, I studious^' 
intimated, beforehand, some necessity for being my¬ 
self absent. This carried me frequently at home— 
lone, wanderiftg, vexing myself with tfee most hideous 
conjectures, the most self-torturing apprehensions. I 
sped away, obviously, into the city; to alleged meet¬ 
ings with friends, or clients; or on some pretence or 
other which seemed ordinary and natural. But my 
course was to return, an<3, under cover of night, to 
prowl around my dwn premises, like some guilty 
ghost, doomed to haunt the scene of former happi¬ 
ness, in its wantcvings* rendered a scene of ever-during 
misery. Certainly, no guilty ghost eVer suffered in 
his penal tortures a torture worse^than mine at these 
humiliating moments. It jvas torture enough to me 
19* 
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that I was sensible of all the unhappy meanness of 
my conduct. On this head, though 1 strove to excuse 
myself,, or^the score of a supposed necessity, I could 
not decOiva myself—no!—no\ for the smallest mo¬ 
ment. 

Weeks pftssed in this manner; weeks to^me of 
mf.erv; of annoyance and secret suffering to my 
wife. r Jn this*-time, my espionage Resulted in nothing 
l*V)t what h?s been already shown; in what was al¬ 
ready sufficiently obvious to me. William Edgerton 
continued his insane attentions—he sought my d well¬ 
ing,*fith stpdious perseverance—sought it particularly 
at thore periods when he fancied I was absent—when, 
he knew it; tljpugh sugh were not his exclusive pe¬ 
riods dp>visitation. He came at times when I was at 
home. His passion for my wife was sufficiently evi¬ 
dent to me, though her deportment was such as to 
persuade me that she did not see it. All that I beheld, 
of her conduct, was irreproachable. T^ierc was a 
singular and sweet dignity in her air and manner, 
when they were together, that seemed one, of the most 
insuperable barriers to any rash or presumptuous ap¬ 
proach. •» While there was no constraint about her 
carriage, there was no familiarity—nothing to encou¬ 
rage or invite familiarity. While she answered freely, 
responding all *the heads of a suggested subject, she, 
herself, neper seemed to broach one; and after hours, 
which ran through a period of weeks, in which f 
strove at the shameful occupation of the espial, I was 
compelled to admit, that all her part was as purely 
unexceptionable, as the rriost jealous husband could 
have wished it. 

But not so with the conduct of William Edgerton. 
His attentions were increasiijg, flis passion was 
assuming some of the forms of that delirium, to which, 
under encouragement, it is usually driven in the end. 
He now passionately watched my wife's countenance. 
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and no longer averted his glance when it suddenly 
encountered hers. His eyes, naturally tender in ex¬ 
pression, now assumed*! look of irrepressibjp ardency, 
from which, I now fancied—pleased toVuney—that 
hers recoiled! He would.linger long fn silence, 
silently watching her, and seemingly ^unconscious, 
the white, equally of his scrutiny and hie silence, ^kt 
such times, I cogjd perceive that Julm would^urn 
aside, or her own eyes would he marked by an ej*- 
pression of the coldest vacancy, which, hut for other 
circumstances, or in any*other condition of my mind, 
would have seemed to me conc.lusive*of her indigna¬ 
tion or dislike. But, when such became my thought, 
it was soon expelled by sorry sugge|tion from the 
busy devil of my imagination. “ They may ytdl put 
on this appearance now—but are such their look* 
when they meet, sorrfetimes for a whole ^morning, 
in the painting-room ?” Even here, the fiend fvas 
silenced by p. fact which was revealed to me in one 
of my nocturnal watches. 

“ Clifford rfiot at home ?” said Edgerton one even¬ 
ing as he entered, addressing my wife, and 'tyokin^ 
indifferently around the room. “ I wished to«tell hin^ 

about some pictures which are to he seen at-’s 

room—really, a lovely Guido—an i*fnnt Saviour— 
and something,* said to be by Carlo Dulce, though I 
doubt. You must lee them. Shall I call (pr you to¬ 
morrow morning?” 

“I thank you, but have%5n engagement for the 
morning.” 

“ Well, the next day. They will remain but a few 
days longer in the city.” 

“ I am sorry, but I shall not be able to go even the 
next day. I am tjp lju§y.” 

“ Busy ! ah 1 that reminds me to ask; if you have 
given up the *pencil altogether ? Have you wholly 
abandoned the studio? i ngver see you now at work' 
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jn the morning. I had no thought that you had so 
much of the fashionable taste for morning calls, shop¬ 
ping,‘?.nd«tl\e like.” 

■ Nor have I;” was the quiet answer. “I seldom 
leave home in the morning.” 

“ Indeed !*' with some doubtfulness of countenance 
al'nost,amounting to chagrin— 

“ Indeed! 1 How is it that I so seldom see you, 
4hen ?” 

“ The cares of a household, I suppose, might be my 
sufficient excuse. -While irfy liege lord works abroad, 
I ftnd mv.duties sufficiently urgent to task all my time 
at +i<tfne.” 

“ Really—hut you do not propose to abandon the 
attelien’entirely. Clifford, himself, with his great fond- 
Tiess for the art, will scarcely be satisfied that you 
shpuid, Wen on a pretence of work.” 

“ I do not know. I do not think that my husband'''’ 
—the two last words certainly emphasized—“ cares 
much qbout it. I -suspect that music and painting, 
how’ever much they delighted and employed our girl- 
hood,«form but a vert;.insignificant part of our duties 
"and enjoyments when we get married.” 

“ But you do not mean to say that a fine landscape, 
or an exquisite? head gives you less satisfaction than 
before your marriage.” 

“ 1 confess they do. Life is a very different thi^g 
before and after marriage. It seems far more serious. 
It appears to me a possession now, and time a sort of 
property which has to, be encouraged and doled 
out almost as cautiously as money. I have not touched 
a brush this fortnight. I doubt, if I have been in the 
painting-room more than once in all this time.” 

This conversation, whicL evidently discomfited 
William Edgerton, was productive to me of no small 
satisfaction. After a brief interval? consumed in 
silence, he resumed it. 



“ But I must certainly get you to see these pictures 
—nay, I must also—since you keep at home—pei^ 
suade you to look into the studio to-morrow, if it 
be only to flatter my *pnity by looking jaWa sketch 
which I have amused myself upon thff la*st thrgei 
mornings. By the way, why may we not look at IT 
to-nighwr' 

“We shall not be able to examine if carcfrill^>y 
night;” was the answer, as I fancied,'spoker* with 
unwonted coldness and deliberation. 

“ So much the better for me;” he replied with an 
ineffectual attempt to laugh—“ you will be less able to 
discern its defects.” 

“The same difficulty will endanger its beafitres,” 
Julia answered, without offering to ris% 

“ Well, at least, you must arrange for seeing tne 

pictures at -’s. They are to remain but 9 

few days, and I would not- have you rdTSs seging 
them for the world. Suppose you say Saturday 
morning V’ 

“ If nothing happens to prevent,” she said; “ and I 
will endeavour to persuade Mr. Clifford to look at 
them with us.” 

“ Oh, he is so full of his law and clients, (hat yc% 
will hardly succeed.” 

This was spoken with evident dissatisfaction. The 
arrangement, whiejj included me, seemed unneces¬ 
sary. I need not say, that I was better pleased with 
my wife than I had been forborne time previous; but 
here the juggling fiend interposed again, to suggest 
the painful suspicion, that, she knew of my where¬ 
abouts, of my jealousy, of my espionage ; that her 
words were rather meant for my ears than for those 
of P'idgcrlon; or, if this were not the case, her man¬ 
ner to Edgerton wa* simply adopted, as she had now 
become conscious of her own feelings; feelings of 
peril; feelings which would not # permit her to trust 
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herself. Ah! she feared herself; che had discovered 
*he feelings of William Edgerton, and they had taught 
her the character and tendency of her own. Was 
ther^evet more self-destroying malice than was mine? 
Tusettled d6'wn upon this last conviction. My wife’s 
coldness wqs only assumed to prevent Edgerton from 
seeing-her weakness; and, for Edgerton himself; I 
trembled with the conviction that I should have 
to shed his blood. 
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This conviction now bdgun to haunt my mind with 
all the punctuality of a shadow. It came to m'cf un¬ 
consciously, uncalled for; mingled with other thoughts 
and disturbed them all. Whejher at my desk, or in 
the courts; among men in the crowded mautTorin 
places simply where the idle and the thoughtless con 
gregate, it was.still my companion. It was,however, 
still a shadow only; a dull, intangible, half-forrffed 
image of the mind ; the crude creature of a fear rather 
than a desire ; for, of a truth, nothing could be more 
really terrible to me than the apparent necessity of 
taking the life of one so dear to me once, and*gtill so 
dear to the only friends I had ever known. »I neeci 
not say how silently I strove to banish this convic¬ 
tion. My struggles on this subject *were precisely 
those which afe fejt by nervous met* suddenly ap- 
jyoaching a precipice, and, though secure, Binging 
themselves off, in the extremity of their apprehensidhs 
of that danger which has Stesumed in their imagina¬ 
tions an aspect so absorbing. With such persons, 
the extreme anxiety to avoid the deed, whether of 
evil or of mere danget, frequently provokes its com¬ 
mission. I felt that this risk encountered me. I well 
knew that an act «ft#n»contemplated may be already 
considered half-performed; and though I could not 
rid myself of the impression that I#^as destined to do 
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the deed the very idea of which *nade me shudder, 
T yet determined, with all the remaining resolution of 
my virtue, to dismiss it from my thought, as I resolved 
to esfcape from its performance if I could. It would 
•have been easy enough for me to have kept this reso¬ 
lution as it was enough"for me to make , had it not 
clashed with a superior passion in my mind jr-blrt that 
badness Of heart under which 1 laboured, impaired 
my judgment, enfeebled my resolution, baffled my 
prudence, defeated all my faculties of self-preserva¬ 
tion. I was, in fact, a monomaniac. On one sub¬ 
ject, I was incapable of thought, of sane reasoning, 
of fixed purpose. 1 am unwilling to distinguish this 
madness by the word “jealousy.” In the ordinary 
sense of the term it was not jealousy. Phrenologists 
would call it an undue developcment of self-esteem, 
diseased by frequent provocation into an irritable sus¬ 
piciousness, which influenced all the offices of thought. 
It was certain, to myself, that in instituting the watch 
which I did over the conduct of my Wile and Wil¬ 
liam Edgerton, I did not expect to discover the com¬ 
mission of any gross act which, in the vulgar accepta¬ 
tion of the world, con?‘ : tutes the crime of infidelity. 
The pang would not have been less to my mind, 
though every such act was forborn, if I perceived 
that her eyes yearned for bis coming, and her looks 
of despondency took note of his rbsence. If I could 
see that she hearkened to his words with the ears cf 
one who deferred even t«,devotedness, and found that 
pleasure in his accents which should only have been 
accorded to mine. It is the low nature, alone, which 
seeks for developements beyond these, to constitute the 
sin of faithlessness. Of looks, words, consideration, 
habitual deference, and eager attention, I was quite 
as uxorious as I should have Been of the warm kiss, 
or the yielding, fond embrace. They v'ere the same 
in my eyes. It was for the momentary glance, the 
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passing word, the forgetful sigh, that I looked and 
listened, while I pursued the unhappy espionage upon< 
my wife and her lover. That hg was her lover, was 
sufficiently evident—how far she was ptea§<*i'vvith 
jhis devotior as the question to be asked and-* 
answered t 

The self-esteem which produced these dcyelopements 
of jealousy, in my own home, was not.unextfrci*^ 
abroad. The same exacting nature was b^isy affiong 
my friends and mere acquaintance. Of these I haa 
but few ; to these I couid be devoted ; for these I 
could toil; for these I could freely have perished ! 
But I demanded nothing less from them.' Of their 
consideration and regard I was equally uxorious as I 
was of the affections of my wife. I became imtensi- 
fied in all my relations, and was not willing to divide 
or share my sympathies. I became suspicions when 
I fouqd any of my acquaintance forming new mti- 
macies, and *unk into reserves which necessarily pro¬ 
duced a severance of the old ti^s between us. It 
naturally folk>wed that my few friends became fewer, 
and I finally stood alone. But enough of self-analysis, 
which, in truth, owes its origin to thfc ver^* sam£ 
mental quality which I have been discussing,—the 
presence and prevalence of egoisme. Let us hurry 
our progress. 

My wife advised me of the visit which William 
Edgerton had proposed to the picture collection. ■ 

“ I will go,” she said, “ iA^ou will.” 

“ You must go without me.” 

“ Ah, why ? Surely, yon can go one morning?” 

“ Impossible. The morning is the time for business. 
That must be attended to, you know.” 

“ But you needn’t, 4 ave yourself at it because it is 
business, Edward. But that I know that you are not 
a money-lovfhg man, I should ^unpose, sometimes, 
from the continual plea of business, that you were § 
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miser, and delighted in filling oler stockings to hide 
away in holes and chinks of the wall. Come, now, 
Saturday is not usualjy a busy, day with you lawyers; 
steafit .this once and go with us. I lose half the plea- 
ji^are of the sight always, when you are not with me, 
and when J, know that "you are engaged in^irking 
for me elsewhere.” 

"''“.Al,, you mistake, Julia. You,sha]l not flatter me 
into ^uch ^ faith. You lose precious little by my 
absence.” 

* But, Edward, I do—I believe it—it is true.” 

“ Impossible < No, no, Julia, when you look on the 
Carlo a Doice and the Guido, you will forget not only 
the’’toils of the husband, but that you have one at all. 
You vtill forget my ha'rsh features in the contempla¬ 
tion of softer ones.” 

“ Youryfeatures are not harsh ones, Edward.” 

‘tNay, you shall not persuade me that I am not an 
Orson—a very wild man of the woods f I know I 
am. I know that 1 have harsh, stern features ; nay, 
I fancy you know -it too by this time, JuLva.” 

“ I admit the sternness at times, Edward, but I deny 
4he harghness. Besides, sternness, you know, is per¬ 
fectly compatible with the possession of the highest 
human beauty. U I am not sure that a certain portion 
of sternness is not absolutely necessary to manly 
beauty.' It seems to me that I have never yet seen 
wh;B I call a handsome man, whose features had not 
a certain sweet gravity, ft fiort of melancholy defiance, 
in them, which'neutralized the effect of any effemi¬ 
nacy which mere beauty must have had; and impartec 
to them a degree of character which compelled yoc 
to turn again and look, and made you remember them, 
even when they had disappeared, from sight. Now 
it may be the vanity of a wife, Edward, but it seems 
to me that this is t^e very sort of face which yoi 
possess.” r 
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“ Ah ! you are «ery vain of me, 1 knbw—very !” 

“ Proud, fond—not vain !” 

“ You deceive yourself still, J suspect, even with 
your distinctions. Bufyou mfist forego ^hapl^sure 
of displaying my ‘ stern beauties,’ as yoifr particular 
possession, at the gallery. You must content 
self With others not so stern, though perhaps pot less 
beautiful, and certainly more amiable. Rcteerionasill 
be your sufficient chaperon.” 

“ Yes, but I do not wish to be troubling Mr. Ed 
gerton so frequently; and 4 indeed, I would rather fpre 
go the pleasure of seeing the pietsres.altogetheSj than 
trespass in this way upon his attention and»leisuret” 

“Indeed, but 1 am very sure you do not trespass 
upon either. He is an idle, gftod felhwv; rclisjies any 
thing better than business, and you know ha>s such a 
passion for painting #nd pictures, that its indulgendfe 
seems to justify any thing to his mind. Tie will for¬ 
get every thing in their pursuit.” 

All this was said with a studious indifference of 
manner. I was singularly successful in concealing 
the expression of that agony which was gnawing all 
the while upon my heart. 1 would smile, too, whil^ J 
was speaking—while I was suffering ! Lodk calmly 
into her face and smile, with a composure, a strength, 
the very consciousness of which was a source of terri¬ 
ble overthrow to i»e at last. I was Surprised to per¬ 
ceive an air of chagrin upon Julia’s «>untenance, 
which was certainly unstudied. She was one of those 
who do not well conceal or cloak their real senti¬ 
ments. The faculty of doing so is usually much more 
strongly possessed |jy women than by men—much 
more easily commanded—but she bad little of it. 
Why should she wear this expression of disappoint¬ 
ment—chagrin \ Wfls she really anxious that I should 
attend her l 1 began to think _so—began to relent. 
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and think ofo promising that I would go with her, 
when she somewhat' abruptly laid her hand upon my 
arm. 

“ Edwar^j, you leave me to£ frequently. You stay 
^rom m'e t tfeo long, particularly at evening. Do not 
'forget, dear husband, hew few female friends I have; 
-how leyv friends of any sort—how small is m^Social 
circle. # Besides, it is expected of all young people, 
newl^, marrie'd, that they will be frequently together; 
a»d when K is seen that they are often separate—that 
the wife goes abroad alonej or goes in the company 
,of persons not qf the family, it begets a suspicion that 
all is'not well—that there is no peace, no love in the 
family - so divided. Do not think, Edward, that I 
mean this reproachfully—that I mean complaint—that 
I apprehend the loss of your love: oh no! I dread too 
greatly any such loss to venture upon its suspicion 
lightly, buTl would guard against the conjectures of 
others-” 

“ So, then, it is not that you really wish my com¬ 
pany. It,,is because you would simply maintain ap¬ 
pearance^.” 

‘‘ I would dp both, Edward. God knows I care as 
Ifcle for mere appearances, so long as the substances 
are good, as you do; but I confess I would not have 
the neighbours sfieak of me as the negjected wife; I 
would not have you the subject ofe/ulgar reproach.” 

“ To what does all this tend V’ I demanded impa¬ 
tiently. 

“To nothing,'Edward/if by speaking it I make 
you angry.” 

“Do not speak it, then!” wasjny stern reply.. 

“I will not; do not turn away—do not be angry:” 
here she sobbed once, convulsively; but with an effort 
of which I had not thought her capable, she stifled the 
painful utterance, and continued grasping, my wrist as 
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she spoke with both of her hands, and speaking in a 
whisper— 

“ You are not going to leave me in angef. Oh, no! 
Do not! Kiss me, dear husband, and fotgife me. I,f 
I have vexed you, it was ojaly because I was so sen* 
ishljwupcious to keep you more with m#—to be mare . 
certain that you are all my own !” 

I escaped from»this scene with some difficult^? I 
should be doing my own heart, blind and wilful a%it 
was, a very gross injustice, if I did not confess th^£ 
the sincere and natural tieportmont of Julia htTcTren- 
dered me largely doubtful of the good sgnse er the* 
good feeling of the course I was pursuing. Bui the 
effects of it were temporary <jnly. The very feeling,- 
thus forced upon me, that I was, and nad be^fl, doing 
wrong, was a humiliating one; and calculated rathar 
to sustain my self-esteem, even though it lessened the 
amount of justification which my jealousy may fiave 
supposed it»elf possessed of. The disease had been 
growing too long within my bosejm. It had^taken too 
deep root—diad spread its fibres 
and stimulating not to baffle any 
the part of the extirpator, even 
trious and sincere. It had been growing with my 
growth, had shared my strength from the beginning, 
was a part of my very existence! Siill, though not 
ith that hearty fondness which her feelin^demanded, 
returned her caresses, folded her to my bosom, 
kissed the tears from her -cheek, and half promised 
myself, though I said nothing of this to her, that I 
would attend her to the picture exhibition. 

But I did not. Half an hour before the appointed 
time I resolved to do so; but the evil spirit grew up¬ 
permost in that brief interval, and suggested to me a 
course more in unison with its previous counsellings. 
Under this nfean prompting I pypared to go to tne 
gallery, but neft till my* wife had already gone there 
' 20 
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under Edgerton’s escort. The object of this after¬ 
thought was to surprise them there—to enter at the 
unguajded^ moment, and read >he language of their 
rputual 6yeS, when they least apprehended such 

sC&ajny. 

Jpituhl as \£as this design, I yet pursued fh ^ en¬ 
tered the picture room at a moment which was suffi¬ 
cient}^ Auspicious for my objects. t They were the 
oqly occupants of the apartment. I learned this fact 
before I ascended the stairs from the keeper of the 
gallery, who sat in ,1 lower loom. The stairs were 
carpeted. 1 wofe light thin pumps, which were noise¬ 
less., hmay add, as a singular moral contradiction, 
that I not only did not paove stealthily, but that I set 
down nly feet with greater emphasis than was usual 
with me, as if I sought, in this way, to lessen some¬ 
what the iwtanness of my proceeding. My approach, 
howtver, was entirely unheard; and I stood for a few 
seconds in the doorway, gazing upon the parties with¬ 
out making them conscious of my intrusion. Julia 
was sitting, gazing with hand lifted abovp her eyes, 
at a Mjjfillo—a ragged Spanish boy, true equally to 
ttie life a«d to the peculiar Characteristics of that art¬ 
ist—dark groundwork, keen, arch expression, great 
vivacity, wilh an air of pregnant humour which 
speaks of more, than is shown, and makes you fancy 
that other pictures are to follow in which the same 
boy must appear in different phases of feeling and of 
fortune. I need not say t-nat the pictures, however, 
called for a momentary glance only from me. My 
glances were following my thoughts, and they were 
piercing through the only possible avenues, the cheeks, 
the lips, the tell-tale eyes, deep down into the very 
hearts of the suspected parties. ,/£,hey were so placed 
that, standing at the door, and half-hidden from sight 
by a screen, I coul4 v ee with tolerable distinctness the 
true expression in each countenance, though I saw but 
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half the face. Jtflia was gazing upoi? the pictures, 
but Edgerton was gazing upon her! He had no eyas 
for any other object; tyid I fanqied, from the abstract¬ 
ed and dozed expression of his looks, that ^ntight have 
advanced and placed myself broadly before Jiim with¬ 
out sjgrtling him from his 'dream. In«his fegiKfres, 
speaking', even in their obliviousness gf all withoJft,* 
was one sole, absorbing sentiment of devotiofl. aHis 
eyes were riveted with a strong sort of ga^e upfln her, 
and her only. He stood partly on one side, but stfll 
behind her, so that, without changing her pasi*ionf 
she could scarce have beheld liis Countenance. I 
looked in vain, in the brief space of time tfhicj^I *ertf- 
ployed in surveying them, but she never once turned 
her head; nor did he once withdraw flis glanee from 
her neck and cheek, a part only of which colild havp 
been visible to him fthere he stood. features, 

meanwhile, were subdued and placid. There *was 
nothing whjph could make me dissatisfied with her, 
had I not been predisposed to thjs dissatisfaction; and 
when the t^nes of my voice were heard, she started 
up to meet me with a sudden flash of pleasure in her 
eyes, which illuminated her^fhole coufitenap<?e. 

“ Ah ! you are come, then. I am s q glad !” 

She little knew why I had come., I blushed invo¬ 
luntarily with ■the conviction of the bage motive whi£|j 
had brought me. IShe immediately grasped*my arm, 
'drew me to the contemplation of those pictures which 
had more particularly pleaVd herself^absolutely seem¬ 
ing to forget that there was a third person in the room. 
William Edgerton turned away and busied himself, for 
the first time no doubt, in the examination of a land¬ 
scape on the opposite wall. I followed his movement 
with my glance* foj 3 single iristant, but his face was 
studiously averted. 
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* Wjrwill suppose some months to have elapsed in 
this'rrymneV. Months, to me, of prolonged torture 
arid suspicion. Circumstances, like petty billows of 
the sea^kept ch&fing upon the low places of my heart, 
Keeping 'alive the feverish irritation which had already 
done so mufih towards destroying my peace and over¬ 
throwing the guardian outposts of my pride and ho¬ 
nour. How long the strife was to be continued before 
the ocean torrents should be let in—before the wild 
passions should quite overwhelm my reason, was a 
subject of doubt, but not the less a subject of present 
a*,d of breeding fear. *fn %hese matters, I need not 
sa*y, that there yvas substantially very little change in 
the character of gvents that marked the progress of 
my domestic lifp. William Edgerton Mill continued 
the course which he had so unwittingly begun. He 
still sought every opportunity to see my wife, and, if 
possible, to see Ijer alone.' f He avoided me as much 
as possible—seldom came to the office—absolutely 
gave up his business altogether, and when we met, 
though his words and manner were solicitously kind, 
there was a deep, close restraint upon the latter, a 
hesitancy about the former, a tiipi$ apprehensiveness 
in his eye, and a generally shown reluctance to ap- 

E roach^ne, which I ceuld not but see, add could not 
ut perceive, at the same time* that he ^endeavoured 
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with ineffectual effort to conceal.,. He v a s evidently 
conscious that he was doing wr*ug. It was equally 
clear to me that he lacked the panly courage to dh 
right. What was all This to efid in? Thcfcquaetion 
became momently more and more serious* Suppose 
that he possessed no sort of .influence over my wifi, 
Evcnr suppose his advances to stop whefe they wejj 
at present,—his course already, so faT, was a hu¬ 
miliating indignity,Allowing that it becarfle perceptible 
to the eyes of others. That revelation ince madg, 
there could be no more proper forbearance on the 
part of the husband. The customs of our socidT^, the 
tone of public opinion—nay, outraged humanity ftsel^ 
demanded then the interposition of the avenger: And 
that revelation was a*t hand. 

Meanwhile, the keenest eyes of suspicion cpuld be¬ 
hold nothing in the conduct of Julia which was not 
entirely unexceptionable. If William Edgfcrton was 
still persevering in his pursuit, she seemed insenfible 
to his endeavours. Of course they n\et frequently 
when it was not in my power to see them. It was 
my error to'suppose that they met more frequently 
still—that he saw her invariably in his jTiornmg visits 
to the studio, which was not often the case—atid when 
they did meet, that she derived quite as much satisfac¬ 
tion from the interview as himself. 0f their meetings 
except at night, when I was engaged in my miserable 
%vatch upon them, I could say nothing. • Failing tc 
note any thing evil at sueffperiods, my jealous imagi¬ 
nation jumped to the conclusion that this was because 
my espionage was suspected, and that their inter¬ 
views at oilier periods were distinguished by less pru¬ 
dence and reserve. And yet, could I have reasoned 
rightly at this period, I must have seen that if such 
were the case, tHfertf if ould hav§ been no such display 
of empressenyent as William Edgerton made »t these 
evening visits,, Did he expengfJiis ardour In the 
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day, did, he apprefo&nd my scrutiny at night, he would 
have surely suppressed the eagerness of his glance, the 
profound, all-forgettipg adoration which marked his 
whohe air, gaze, ancl manner. Nor should I have 
been sc wretchedly blind to what was the obvious 
fteiing of discontent and disquiet in her boso.m. Never 
did evenings seem to pass with more downright dul- 
ness to any -Ime party in the world. If Edgerton 
sp"ok$ to her, which he did not frequently, his address 
was . marked by a trepidation and hesitancy akin to 
fear—a manner which certainly indicated any thing 
but a foregone conclusion between them. While her 
answers, pn the other hand, were singularly bold, 
merely replying, and calculated invariably to dis¬ 
courage every thing like a protracted conversation. 
What V as said bv Edgerton was sufficiently harm¬ 
less,—nor harmless merely. Jt was most commonly 
mere ordinary commonplace, the feeble effort of one 
wh6 feels the necessity of speech, yet dares not speak 
the voluminous passions which alone Could furnish 
him with energetic and manly utterance. Had the 
scales not been abundantly thick and callous above 
mine qyes, how easily flight these clandestine scruti¬ 
nies have brought me hack equally to happiness and 
my senses. But though I thus beheld the parties, and 
saw the truth its I now relate it, there was always 
then some little trifling circumstances that would rise 
up, congenial to suspicion, and cloud my conclusions, 
and throw me back upoj^old doubts and cruel jea¬ 
lousies. Edgerton’s tone tnay, at moments, have been 
more faltering and more v tender than usual,—Julia’s 
glance might sometimes encounter his; and then they 
Dofh might seem to fall, in mutual confusion, to the 
ground. Perhaps she sung some little ditty at his in¬ 
stance—some ditty tljat she hud often sung for me. 
Nay, at his departure, she might have attended him to 
the entrance, and hiJqmay have taken her hand and re- 
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tained his grasp up<jn it rather lorfer th*n w^ts abso¬ 
lutely necessary for his farewe]T How was I to 
know the degree of pressure wjiich he gave to thd 
hand within his own? ’That single grasp, # n«t u»fre• 
quently, undid all the better impressions tri* sP whole 
evening consumed in these unworthy scrutinies.,^ 
will nCt: seek further to account for, or tcfdefenrf thu 
unhappy weakness. Has not the great pbefcofiums- 
nity said— 

“ Trifles, light as air, 

Arc, to the jealous, confirmations, strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ?” 

Medical men tell us of a pre-disposing conditfcrk of 
the system for the inception o£ epidermic. It needs, 
after this, but the smallest atmospheric changes, and 
the contagion spreads, § and blackens, and taints the 1 
entire body even unto death. The histwy of the 
moral constitution is not unanalogous to’ this. The 
disease, the itemning doubt, once in the nsind, and the 
rest is easy. It may sleep and botsilent for a season, 
for years, unprovoked by stimulating circumstances; 
but let the moral atmosphercjance receive its golour 
from the sudden passing cloud, and the dark spot 
dilates within the heart, grows active,* and rapidly 
sends its pojsonous and poisoning tendrils through all 
the avenues of mind* Its bitter secretions in my soilt 
affected all the objects of my sight, even aathe jaun¬ 
diced man lives only in a saffron element. Perhaps 
no course of conduct on the part of eny wife could 
have seemed to me entirely .innocent. Certainly none 
could have been entirely satisfactory, or have seemed 
entirely proper. Evei? her words, when she spoke to 
me alone, were of a kind to feed my prevailing pas¬ 
sion. Yet, regarded* tfnder just,moods, they should 
have been thq,most conclusive not simply of her. in- 
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requisitions of her^uty. $Jer loye and her sense of 
right seemed harmoniously to keep together. Gent¬ 
lest reproaches chided me for leaving her, when she 
sought for none but myself. 'Sweetest endearments 
encounter^ my return, and fondest entreaties would 
S?3 t ye delayed the hour;, of my departure. Her ear¬ 
nestness, when she implored me not to leave her so 
jrequefitly. at aight, almost reached intensity, and had 
a“-Tt>,e£ning, equally expressive of her delicacy and 
gppcghensbns, which 1 was unhappily too slow to 
understand. 

bix months had,probably elapsed from the time of 
Mf.'Clifford’s death, when, returning from my office 
onq, day, who should I encounter in my wife’s com¬ 
pany, but her,piother„ Of this good lady I had been 
permit^d to she but precious little since my marriage. 
•-■Not that she had kept aloof from our dwelling entirely. 
Julia hack-always conceived it a duty to seek her 
mcfther at frequent periods without regarding the ill- 
treatment which she received ; and the latter, becom¬ 
ing gradually reconciled to what she could no longer 
prevent, had, at length, so far put on thp garments of 
Ghrisyan charity, as make a visit to her daughter 
in retura. Cff course, thd&gh I did not encourage it, 
I objected nothing to this renewed intercourse; which 
continued to increase until, as in the present instance, 
^ sometimes' encountered this gogd latfy on my return 
from my office. On these occasions I* treated h^r 
with becoming respect, Jljpugh without familiarity. I 
inquired after her health/expressed myself pleased to 
see her, and joined my wjfe in requesting her to stay 
to dinner. Until now, she usually declined to do so; 
and her manner to myself hitherto was that of a 
spoiled child indulging in his sulks. But, this day, to 
my great consternation, she was all smiles and good 
humour. A change so sudden -portended danger. I 
looked to my wife^hose gra vq, countenance afforded 
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me no explanation I looked to the l^dy herself, my 
own countenance no doubt suihciently expressive of 
the wonder which I felt,*but thfll-e was little to be r^d 
in that quarter which could give me any j>luejto the 
mystery. Yet she chattered like a magpie p her cog- 
versation running on certain styles of dregs, various 
purirha^s of silks and satins, and otbcs? stuffy wh jich 
she had been buying, a budget of wh«#h, l afterwards 
discovered, she had brought with herin ord?rid*dis- 
play to her daughter. . Then she spoke «f getting ■her 
teeth newly filed and plugged, and grinned with fre¬ 
quent effort, that their Improved condition rwigfit ffe 
made apparent. Her chatter was "pecuJiarlyVhfit of; 
a flippant and conceited "girl child of sixtee* jyhose 
head has been turned by premature bringing out, and 
the tuition of some vain silly wriggling qjbther. F 
could see by my wife’s looks that there was a cauce 
for all this, and wailed, with considewrWe apprehen¬ 
sion, for the moment when we should be alcflle, in 
order to receive from her an explanaiion. But little 
of Mrs. Clifford's corivcrsation*was addressed to me, 
though thaw little was evidently meant to^>e particu¬ 
larly civil. But a little before she took her’d^parture, 
which was soon after d&her, she askecl measvith soffle 
abruptness, though with a considerable smirk of 
meaning^in her face, if I “ knew * Mr. Patrick De¬ 
laney?” I franklir admitted that I had* not this pis*** 
sure; and with a still more significant jmfrk, ending 
in a very affected simpe^ /neant to be very pleasant, 
she'informed me as she* took her»leave, that J.ulia 
would make me wiser. ,1 looked to Julia when she 
was gone, and with some chagrin, and with few 
words, she unravelfed the difficulty. Her mother- 
the old fool—was about to be married, and to a Mr. 
Patrick Delaney,»an Irish gentleman, fresh from the 
green island who had only been some eighteen oionths 
in America. 
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CONFESSION, 


“ You seem annojred by thjis affair, Julia, but how 
does it affect yOu ?” 

Oh, such a matc^ cannSt turn out well. This 
Mr. Delagey is a young man, 3nly twenty-five, and 
what can»b#®see in mother to induce him to marry 
hSfc? It ean only be for the little pittance of property 
which $he possesses.” 

1 shrugged ney shoulders while replying: 

. ‘e must be some consideration in every mar- 

riagij^ontract.” 

“ Ahl but Edward, what sort of man can it be to 
wnoftT* money is thg consideration for marrying a 
Avoipasf old enough to be his mother?” 

An4» so little money, tot). But, Julia, perhaps he 
marries her as a mothep He is * modest youth, who 
knows hfjs juveAlity, and seeks becoming guardian¬ 
ship. But the thing does not concern us at all.” 

“ She is my-«K)ther, Edward.”' 

“ True ; but still I do not see that the matter should 


concern us. You do not apprehend that Mr. Patrick 


Delaney will seek to exercise the authority of a father 
over eitheb of us ?” 


“ No [. but I fear she jgil! repent!” 

141 Why should that be a sufrjfect of fear, which should 
be a subject of #ratulation ? For my part, I hope she 
may repent. Wff are told she cannot be saved else.” 
"*-*5ulia was.silent. I continued : 

“ But wha£ brings her here, and makes her so sud- , 
denly affable with me. That is certainly a matter 
which'looks threatening. Does she explain this to 
you, Julia ?” 

“ Not otherwise than by declaring she is sorry for 
fornier differences.” 


“ Ah, indeed! but her sorrow comes late, and I 
very much suspect has some motives What more?— 
the shaft is not yet shot.” 

“ Yob guess rightly she invites us to tiie wedding. 
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I darted from hewgraspf which|Kmuld#iav» de&inec 
me still, made my way-^-how ilmow not—out of t^c 
house, and found myself almosrgasping for breath,.in 
the open air of the street. 
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